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5^^^*N teacliiiig public gpeaking the final purpose must 
dI X be to train the will. Without this faculty in cou- 
2^^^ trol ftll else comes to nothing. Exercises may be 
y w yWMi given for articulation, but without a detennined 
JgV^r purpose to speak distinctly little good will result. 
The teacher may spend himself in an efCort to 
inspire and enthuse the student, but this is futile unless the 
student comes to a resolution to attain those excellencies of 
which the teacher has spoken. That a student may become 
self-reliant is the chief business of the teacher. To suggest 
such vital things in a way that the student will feel impelled 
to work them out for himself, this is the art in all teaching. 
To tell a student all there is to know about a subject, or to 
present what is said in such a way that the 
The Will student thinks there is nothing more to he said, 

is to dwarf and stultify the mind. The inclin- 
ation of most students is to depend upon the teacher with a 
helplessness that is as enervating as it is pitiable. Too many 
teachers, flattered by this attitude or possessed of a senti- 
mental sympathy, encourage it Thought, discretion, and 
courage are required to put a student on his own resources 
and compel him to stay there until he has acquired self- 
mastery. 

Public speaking cannot be exchanged for so much time or 
money. It cannot be bought or sold ; it comes, if it comes at 
all, as the result of a wisely-directed determination. The 
teacher's part is to exalt, enthuse, stimulate. He must criti- 
cise, ceriiainly, but this is generally overdone. Like some 
teachers of English who can never overlook a misplaced 
comma, whose idea of English seems to be to spell and to 
punctuate correctly, there are teachers of public speaking 
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whose critical eye never sees farther thaa gestnre, articnla- 
tion, and emphasis. With this attitude toward their work, 
they become fault-finders rather than teachers. They nag, 
harrass, and auppreae. The business of the teacher is to make 
the student see visions of beauty, truth and love, to open up 
to him these mighty fields that he may go in and possess 
them. To implant a yearning, an unquenchable, all-consum- 
ing desire to comprehend and to express the emotions of 
which his teacher enables him to get glimpses. 

Exercises? Yes, all the student can stuid without becom- 
ing a drone. GriticiBm F Yes, but no quibbling, no nagging. 
Criticism ifi something more than fault-find- 
The Teadwr ing. The teacher exalts his profession, enno- 
bles his art, and begets consideration for him- 
self when he maintains the highest standards for himself and 
for hifi stndenta. 

Learning to speak well is, like forming character, a mat- 
ter of self-discipline and self-culture. A good voice is a good 
habit; distinct articulation is a good habit; graceful and 
effective gestures are a good habit Like all good habits, these 
are formed by a constant exercise of the will. 
Habit The teacher's part is to get the students to hear 

his own voice, to observe his own gestures, and 
listen to his own articulation. These things cannot be 
accomplished over night, and if attempted all at once may 
make the student too self-conscions ; certainly this condition 
will result if his faults are continually insisted upon. The 
teacher's great opportunity is to enable the student to know 
himself, and to see that he is detemiined to develop his best 
self. 

Sincerity in art! One sometimes doubts whether it exists. 
Take the special field of art with which the readers of this 
magazine are especially concerned. How many depend upon 
tricks to get their effects ! How many stni^Ie mightily to 
gain a laugh or " a hand," n^lecting the theme, the message. 
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the spirit of that which they are profeflsing to interpret. If 
that which we read is worth while, if it has anything vital in 
it, the effect will be stronger if the skill and personalii^ of 
the speaker are kept in the backgroand, and the audience is 

brought face to face witii the spirit of that 
fflncerltr which has been embodied in the lines. As some 

readers go throu^ their lines they seem to be 
saying. Listen to my voice, observe my graceful gestures; 
isn't this a pretty gown I have? I'll win you witi my smile. 
Most audiences are good-natured, and enjoy to the full such 
small vanitieB ; moreover, we all like to see winning smiles, 
beautiful gowns, and graceful gestures ; but it is a pitiable 
misnomer to call such exhibitions reading. But the more 
subtle forms of inaincerii^ in this art are even more preva- 
lent To exaggerate some form of emphasis, to exaggerate 
a gesture or facial expression, to wrest a passage from its 
meaning, these, and many other devices for forcing immedi- 
ate approval from an audi^ce, are grossly insincere. There 
is still a broader plan on which our sincerity must be judged. 
To present this effectively I quote at length from Bliss Car- 
men's recent book, " The Poetry of Life." The essay sets a 
high standard, but by no other can enduring work be done. 
The fact that a reader has many engagements, or that a 
teacher has many pupils is no assurance of sincerity or the 
high grade of his work. " Muusey's Magazine " has a larger 
circulation than " The Atlantic Monthly " ; the one, " hack 
stuff," to be suffered only a few minutes while waiting for a 
train; the other ia literature. But, to quote from Bliss Car- 
men. He is discussing the poetry of life, but the same gen- 
eral principles apply to all art : 

" As for sincerity, the poetry of life need not always be 
solemn, any more than life itself need not always be sober. 
Qootiiis It ™8y ^ K8.y, witty, humorous, satirical, dis- 

BUis believing, farcical, even broad and reckless, 

^•™«° since life is all these; but it must never be 

insincere. Insincerity, which is not always one of the great> 
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est Bins of the moral universe, becomes in the world of art 
fiD offence of the first magnitude. Insincerity in life may 
be mean, despicable, and indicate a petty nature ; bat in art 
insincerity is death. A strong man may lie upon occasion, 
and make restitution and be forgiven, but for the artist who 
lies there is hardly any reparation possible, and his forgiye- 
ness is much more difficult. Art, being the embodiment of 
the artist's ideal, is truly the corporeal substance of his spir- 
itual self ; and that there should be any falsehood in it, any 
deliberate failure to present him faithfully, it is as mon- 
strous and unnatural as it would be for a man to disavow 
his own flesh and bones. Here we are every one of us going 
through life committed and attached to our bodies ; for all 
that we do we are held responsible; if we misbehave, the 
world will take it out of our hide. But here is our friend, 
the artist, committing his spiritual energy to his art, to an 
embodiment outside himself, and escaping down a by-path 
from all the consequences — ^what shall be said of him? The 
insincere artist is as much beyond the pale of human sym- 
pathy as the murderer. Morally he is a felon. 

" There is no eicuse for him, either. There was no call for 
him to make a liar of himself, other than the most sordid 
of reasons, the little gain, the jingling reward of gold. For 
no man would ever be insincere in his art, except for pay, 
except to cater to some other taste than his own, and to win 
approval and favor by sycophancy. If ho were assured of 
his competency in the world, and placed beyond the reach 
of necessitous want, how would it ever occur to him to create 
an insincere art? Art is so simple, so spontaneous, so 
dependent on the disingenuous emotion, that it can never be 
insincere, unless violence is done to all laws of nature and of 
spirit Since art arises from the sacramental blending of 
the inward spirit with the outward form, any touch of insin- 
cerity in it assumes the nature of a horrible crime, a pitiable 
revolt against the order and eternity of the universe. 
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" It is not necesaarr, as I say, for art to be Bolemn and 
wholly serioas-nunded in order to he sincere. Comedy is 
quite sincere. Yet it is easy to osarp her nam« 
^ and play the fool for penniee, with never a 

ray of appreciation of her true character. Sin- 
cerity, then, is not the least averse to fun ; it only requires 
that the fun shall be genuine and come from the heart, as 
it requires that every note of whatever sort shall be genuine 
and spring from the reel personality of the writer." 



On Time 

BY JOHN MILTON. 



Fly, envious Time, till thou run out thy race, 
Call on thy lazy, leaden-stepping hours. 
Whose speed is but the heavy plummet's pace ; 
And glut thyself with what thy womb devours. 
Which is no more than what is false and vain, 
And merely mortal dross ; 
So little is our loss. 
So little is thy gain. 

For when as each thing bad thou hast entomb'd. 
And last of all, thy greedy self consum'd. 
Then long Eternity shall greet our bliss 
With an individual kiss ; 
And Joy shall overtake us as a flood ; 
When everything that ia sincerely good 
And perfectly divine, 

With Truth, and Peace, and Love shall ever shine 
About the supreme Throne 
Of Him, t' whose happy-making sight alone, 
When once our heav'nly-guided soul shall climb, 
Then all this earthly grossness quit, 
Attir'd with stars, we shall forever sit, 
Triumphing over Death, and Chance, and thee, 
Time. 
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The Knight in the Wood 

BY E. LEICESTER WARREN. 
(LorddeTabley.) 

llie thing itself was rough and crudely done. 

Cut in coarse stone, spitefully placed aside 

As merest lumber, where the light was worst 

On a back staircase. OTCrlooked it lay 

In a great Bomnn palace crammed with art. 

It had no number in the list of gems 

Weeded away, long since pushed out and banished. 

Before insipid Guidoa over-sweet 

And Dolce's rose sensationalities. 

And curly chirping angels, spmce as birds. 

And yet the motive of this thing ill-hewn 

And hardly seen did touch me. 0, indeed. 

The skill-lese hand that carved it had belonged 

To a most yearning and bewildered brain : 

There was such desolation in the work; 

And through its utter failure the thing spoke 

With more of human message, heart to heart, 

Than all these faultless, smirking, skin-deep saints. 

In artificial troubles picturesque. 

And martyred sweetly, not one curl awry. — 

Listen; a clumsy knight, who rode alone 

Upon a stumbling jade in a great wood 

Belated. The poor beast, with head low-bowed 

Snuffing the ground. The rider leant 

Forward to sound the marish with his lance. 

The wretched rider and the hide-bound steed. 

You saw the place was deadly; that doomed pair, 

Feared to advance, feared to return. — That's all. 
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"A Little Feminine 

Casabianca"* 

BY GEORGE MADDEN MARTM. 
(Arranged by Maude Hemdon and Grace Kellam.) 

[B; permission of tbe publishers and the author we reprint 
two cuttings from atoriee in " Emmy Lou." There are ten 
stories in the book, all of them excellent readings. McClare, 
Phillips & Co., New York.] 

T^^^^^^ HB Primer Class according to the degree of its 
I precocity was divided in wee sections. Enuny 
I Lou belonged to tbe third section. It was the 
last section, and she was the last one in it, 
though she had no idea what a section meant 

nor why she was in it ; and Emmy Lou went on 

wondering what it was all about, which never would have 
been the case had there been a mother among the elders of 
the house, for mothers have a way of understanding these 
things. But to Emmy Lou " mother " had come to mean 
but a memory which faded as it came, a vague consciousness 
of encircling arms, of a brooding tender face, of yearning 
eyes ; and it was only because th^ told her that Emmy Lou 
remembered how mother had gone away South, one winter, 
to get well. That they afterward told her it was heaven, in 
nowise confused Emmy Lou, because, for aught she knew. 
South and heaven and much else might be included in these 
points of the compasa. Ever since then Emmy Lou had lived 
with three aunties and an uncle ; and papa had been coining 
a hondred miles once a month to see her. 

But somehow the Primer year wore away ; and the doee 
of the first week of Emmy Lou's second year at a certain large 
public school found her round, chubby self, like a pii£- 
cheeked period, ending the long line of intermingled little 
boys and girls making what was known, twenty-five years ago, 
as the First Beader Class. 

*OiifjTi^t,im,lWt, brICoCann,PMIllpaACii. 
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Her heart grew still within her at the slow, awfal entm- 
cifttion of the Large Lady in black bombazine who reigned 
over the department of the First Header, pointing her morals 
with a heavy forefinger, before which Enuny Lou's eyee low- 
ered with every aapeet of conscious guilt. Nor did Emmy 
Lou dream Ihat the large Lady, whose black bombazine was 
the visible sign of a lose by death that had made it necessary 
for her to enter the school-room to earn s living, was finding 
the duties incident to the First Header almost as strange and 
perplexing as Emmy Lou herself. 

Emmy Ijou from the first day found herself descending 
steadily to the foot of the class ; and there she remained until 
the awful day, at the close of ttie first week, when the Large 
Lady, realizing perhaps that she could no longer ignore such 
adherence to that lowly position, made discovery that while 
to Emmy Lou " d-o-g " might spell " dog " and " f-r-o-g " 
might spell " frog," Emmy Lou coold not find either on a 
printed page, and further, could not tell wherein ihey dif- 
fered when found for her ; that, also, Emmy Lou made her 
figure 8's by adding one uncertain little o to the top of an- 
otiier uncertain little o; and that while Emmy Lou might 
copy, in smeary columns, certain cabalistic signs off the black- 
board, she could not point them of! in tens, hundreds, thons- 
ands, or read their numerical values, to save her little life. 
The Large Lady, sorely perplexed within herself as to the 
proper course to be pursued, in the sight of the fifty-nine 
other First Readers pointed a condemning forefinger at the 
miserable little object standing in front of her platform; 
and said, " You will stay after school, Emma Louise, that I 
may examine further into your qualifications for this grade." 

Kow Emmy Lou had no idea what it meant — " examine 
further into your qualifications for this grade." It might 
be the form of punishment in vogue for the chastisement of 
the members of the First Reader. But " stay after school " 
' e did understand, and her heart sank, and her little breast 



It was past the noon recess. At last the bell for dismissal 
had rung. The large Lady, arms folded across her bom- 
bazine bosom, had faced the class, and with awesome sol- 
emnity had already enunciated, "Attention," and sixty little 
people had sat up straight, when the door opened, and a 
teacher from the floor above came in. 

At her whispered confidence, the Large Lady left the room 
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hastily, while the strange teacher with a hurried " ooe-two- 
tbree, march out quietly, children," turned, and followed her. 
And Emmy Lou, left sitting at her desk, saw through gathei^ 
isg tears the line of First Readers wind around the room and 
file ont the door, the sound of their departing footsteps along 
the bare corridors and down the echoing stairway coining 
back like a knell to her sinking heart. Then class after class 
from above marched past the door and on its clattering way, 
while voices from outside, shrill with the joy of tide release, 
came up through the open windows in talk, in laughter, to- 
gether with the patter of feet on the bricks. Then as tiieee 
familiar sounds grew fewer, fainter, farther away, some be- 
lated footsteps went echoing through the buildmg, a door 
slammed somewhere — then — Bilence. 

Emmy Lou waited. She wondered how long it would be. 
There was watermelon at home for dinner; she had seen it 
borne in, a great, striped promise of ripe juicy lusciousness, 
on the marketman's shoulder before she came to school. And 
here a tear, long gathering, splashed down the pink cheek. 

Still that awesome personage presiding over the fortunes 
of the First Reader failed to return. Perhaps tiiis was " the 
examination into — into — " Emmy Lou could not remember 
what — to be left in this big, bare room with the flies dron- 
ing and humming in lazy circles up near the ceiling. The 
forsaken desks, with a forgotten book or slate left here and 
there upon them, the pegs around the wall empty of hats and 
bonnets, the unoccupied chair upon the platform— Emmy 
Lou gazed at these with a sinking sensation of desolation, 
while tear followed tear down her chubby face. And listen- 
ing to the flies and the silence, Emmy Lou began to long for 
even the Bombazine Presence, and dropping her quivering 
countenance upon her arms folded upon the desk she sobbed 
aloud. But the time was long, and the day was warm, and 
tiie sobs grew slower, and the breath began to come in long- 
drawn, quivering sighs, and the next Emmy Lou knew she 
was sitting upright, trembling in every limb, and some one 
coming up the stairs — she could hear the alow, heavy foot- 
falls, and a moment after she saw the Man, the Recess Man, 
the low, black-bearded, black-browed, scowling Man, with the 
broom across his shoulder, reach the hallway, and make 
toward the open doorway )f the First Reader room, Emmy 
Lou held her breath, stiffened her little body, and — waited. 
But the Man pausing to light his pipe, Emmy Lou, in the 
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Bodden reepite thns afforded slid in a trembling heap beneath 
the desk, and on hands and knees went crawling across the 
floor. And as Uncle Michael came in, a moment after, 
broom, pan, and feather-duster in hand, the last fluttering 
edge of a little pink dress wa^ disappearing into the deptlu 
of the big, emp^ coal-box, and its atoping lid was lowering 
upon a flaxen head and cowering little figure crouched with- 
in. Uncle Uichael having pat the room to rights, sweeping 
and dusting, with many a rheumatic groan in accompani- 
ment, closed the windows, and going out, drew the door after 
him, and, as was his custom, lock^ it 

Meanwhile, at Emmy Lou's home the elders wondered. 
But Emmy Lou did not come. And by half-past two Aunt 
Louise, the youngest auntie, started out to find her. But 
after searching the neighborhood in vain, returned home in 
despair. Then Aunt Cordelia sent the house boy down-town 
for Uncle Charlia Just as Unele Charlie arrived— and it 
was past five o'clock by then — some of the children of the 
neighborhood, having found a email boy living some squares 
off who confessed to being in the First Beader with Emmy 
IjOu, arrived also, with the small boy in tow. 

" She didn't know ' dog ' from ' frog ' when she saw 'em," 
stated the small boy, with derision of superior ability, " an' 
teacher, she told her to stay after school. She was settin' 
there iu her desk when school let out, Emmy Lou was." 

But a big girl of the neighborhood objected. '* Her teacher 
went home the minute school was out," she declared. 
" Isn't the new lady, Mrs, Samuels, your teacher ? " 
" Well, her daughter, Lettie, she's in my room, and she was 
sick, and her mother came up to our room and took her 
home. Our teacher she went down and dismissed the First 
Headers. " 

" I don't care if ahe did," retorted the small boy. " I 
reckon I saw Emmy Lou settin' there when we come away." 

The three aunts grew pale and tearful, and wrung their 
bands in despair. The small boy from the First Header, 
legs apart, hands in knickerbocker pockets, gazed at the 
crowd of irresolute elders with scornful wonder, "What 
you wanter do is find Uncle Michael ; be keeps the keys. He 
went past my house a while ago, going home. He lives in 
Rose Lane Alley. 'Taint muc£ outer my way, I'll take you 
there." And meekly they followed in his footsteps. 

It was dark when a motley throng of uncles, aunties, visit- 
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ing lady, neighbors and children went climbing the carem- 
ous, echoing stairway of the dark school bnildi^ behind the 
toiling fignre of the skeptical Uncle Michael, hmtem in hand. 

" Ain't I swept over everj inch of this here schoolhooso 
myself and carried the trash outten a dust-pan ? " grumbled 
TJncle Michael, with what inference nobody just then stopped 
to inquire. Then with the air of a mistreated, aggrieved per- 
son who feels himself a victim, he paused before a certain 
door on the second floor, and fitted a Itey in its lock. " Here 
it is then, No. 9, to satisfy the lady," and he flung open the 
door. The light of Uncle Michael's lantern fell full upon 
the wide-eyed, terror-smitten person of Emmy Lou, in her 
desk, awaiting, her miserable little heart knew not what hor- 
ror. 

" She — she told me to stay," sobbed Emmy Lon in Aunt 
Cordelia's anns, " and I stayed ; and the Man came, and I 
hid in the coal-box I " 



What He Got Out of It 

BY S. E. KISER. 
(From the Chicago Eecord-Herald.) 

He never took a day of rest. 

He couldn't afford it ; 
He never hbd his trousers pressed, 

He couldn't afford it ; 
He never went away, care-free, 
To visit distant lands, to see 
How fair a place this world might be — 

He couldn't afford it. 

He never went to see a play, 

He couldn't afford it ; 
His love for art he put away, 

He couldn't afford it. 
He died and left his heirs a lot, 
But no tall shaft proclaims the spot 
In which he lies— ^is children thought 

They couldn't afford it. 
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The Play's the Thing* 

BY GEORGE MADDEN MARTIN. 
(Arranged by Maude Eemdon and Orace Kellam.) 

IT was the day of the exhibition. Uiss Carrie, 
teacher of the Third Beader Claas, talked in deep 
tones — gestures meant ewe^ and circles. 
Since the coming of Miee Carrie, the Third 
Beader Claas lived, aa it were, in the public eye, 
for on Fridays books were put away and the 
attention given to recitatione and company. No other class 
had these recitations, and the Third Reader was envied. Its 
members were pointed out and gazed upon, until one realized 
one was standing in the garish light of fame. The other 
readers, it seemed, longed for fame and craved publicity, and 
BO it came about that the school was to have an exhibition 
with Mlbs Carrie's genias to plan and engineer the whole. 
For general material Misa Carrie drew from the whole 
school, but the play was for her own class alone. 

And this was the day of the exhibition. 

Hattie and Sadie and Emmy Lou stood at the gate of the 
school. They had spent the morning in rehearsing. At 
noon they had been sent home with instructions to return 
at half-past two. The exhibition would begin at three. 

" Of course," Miss Carrie had said, " you will not fail to 
be on time." And Miss Carrie had used her deepest tones. 

It wa^ not two o'clock, and the three stood at the gate, the 
first to return. They were in the same piece. It was " The 
Play." In a play one did more than suit the part. 

In the play Hattie and Sadie and Emmy Lou found them- 
selves the orphaned children of a soldier who had failed to 
return from the war. It was a very sad piece. Sadie had to 
weep, and more than once Emmy Lou had found tears in her 
eyes, watching her. 

MisB Carrie said Sadie showed histrionic talent. Emmy 
Lou asked Hattie about it, who said it meant tears, and 
Emmy Lou remembered then how tears came naturally to 
Sadie. 

• Coprrfglit, IMl, ItOl, bf HeCInn, PblUlpa & Co. 
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When Aoot Cordelia heard they moBt dress to suit the part 
fihe came to see Mies Carrie, and bo did the mamma of Sadif 
and the mamma of Hattie. 

" Drees them in a kind of mild mourning," Miss Carrit 
explained, " not too deep, or it will seem too real, and, as thret 
little sisters, suppose we drese them alike." 

And DOW Hattie and Sadie and Emmy Lou stood at tht 
gate ready for the play. Stiffly immaculate white dreeeeS; 
with beltings of black sashes, flared jauntily out above spot- 
less white stockings and sober little slippers, while black- 
bound Leghorn hate shaded three anxious little countenances. 
By the exact center, each held a little handkerchief, black> 
bordered. 

Hattie and Sadie and Emmy Lon wore each an anxious 
seriousness of countenance, but it was a variant seriousness; 
for as the hour approached, the solemn importance of the 
occasion was stealing braiu-ward, and Emmy Lou even began 
to feel glad she was a part of The Exhibition, for to have 
been left out would bare been worse even than the moment of 
mounting the platform. 

" My grown-ap brother's coming," said Hattie, " an' my 
mamma an' grandma an' the rest." 

" My Aunt Cordelia has invited the visiting lady next 
door," said Emmy Lou. 

But it was Sadie's hour. " Our minister's coming," aaid 
Sadie. 

Emmy Lou's part was to weep when Sadie wept, and to 
point a chubby forefinger skyward when Hattie mentioned 
the departure from earth of ihe soldier parent, and to lower 
that forefinger footward at Sadie's tearful allusion to an un- 
timely grave. 

Emmy Lou had but one utterance, and it was brief. She 
was to advance one foot, stretch forth a hand and say, in the 
character of orphan for whom no asylum was offered, " We 
know not where we go." All day, Emmy Lon had been aay- 
ing it at intervals of half minutes, for fear she might forget. 
Meanwhile, it yet lacking a moment or so of two o'clock, 
the orohaned heroes continued to linger at the gate, await- 
ing the hour. 
" Listen," said Hattie, " I hear music," 
There was a church across the street. It was a large 
church with high steps and a pillared portico, and its doors 
were open. 
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" Ife a band, and marching," said Hattie. 

The orphaned children hurried to the curb. A procession 
was turning the comer and coming toward them. On either 
sidewalk crowds of men and bojs accompanied it 

" Ifs a funeral," said Sadie. 

Hattie turned with a face of conviction. " I know. Ifs 
that big general's funeral; they're bringing him home to 
bnry him with the soldierB." 

" We'll never see a thing for the crowd," despaired Sadie. 

Emmy Lon was gating. " They've got plumes in their 
hats," she said. 

" Lefs go over on the church steps and see it go by," said 
Hattie, " ifs early." 

The orphaned children hurried across the street. They 
climbed tie steps. At the top they turned. There were 
plumes and more, there were flags and swords, and a band led. 
But at the church, with unexpected abruptness, tiie band 
halted, turned; it fell apart, and the procession came 
through; it came right on through and up the steps, a line 
of uniforms and swards on either side from curb to pillar, 
and halted. 

Aghast, between two glittering files, the orphaned children 
shrank into the shadow behind a pillar, while upstreamed 
from the carriages below an unending line — bare-headed men 
and ladies bearing flowers. Behind, below, about, closing in 
on every side, crowded people, a sea of people. 

The orphaned children found themselves swept from their 
hiding by the crowd and unwillingly jostled forward into 
prominence. 

A frowning man, with a aword in his hand, seemed to be 
threatening everybody ; his face was red and his voice was big, 
and he glittered with many buttons. All at once he caught 
sight of the orphaned children and threatened them vehe- 
mently, 

" Here," said the frowning man, " right in here," and he 
placed them in line. The orphaned children were appalled, 
and even in the face of the man cried out in protest. But the 
man of the sword did not hear, for the reason that he did 
not listen. Instead he was addressing a large and stout lady 
immediately behind them. 

" Separated from the family in the confusion, the grand- 
children evidently — just see them in, please." 

And suddenly the orphaned children found themselves a 
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part of the procession &b grandchildren. The nature of a 
proceeaion is to proceed. And the grandchildren proceeded 
with it. They could not help themselves. There was no 
time for protest, for, poshed by the crowd, which closed and 
gwayed above their heads, and piloted by the stout lady close 
behind, they were swept into the church and up the aisle, and 
when tiey came again to themselves were in the inner comer 
of a pew near the front. 

The church was decked with flags. So was the Third 
Reader room. It was hung with flags for The Exhibition. 

Hattie in the comer nudged Sadie. Sadie urged Emmy 
Lou, who, next to the stout lady, touched her timidly. " We 
have to get out; we've got to say our parts." 

"Not now," said the lady, reassuringly; "the program is 
at the cemetery." 

Emmy Lou did not understand, and she tried to t«ll the 
lady. 

" S-h-," said the person, engaged with the spectacle and 
the crowd ; " ah-h- " Abashed, Emmy Lou sat, ah-h-ed. 

Hattie arose. It was terrible to rise in church, and at a 
ftmeral, and the church was filled, the aisles were crowded, 
but Hattie rose. Hattie was a St. George, and a Dragon 
stood between her and The Exhibition. She pushed by Sadie, 
and past Emmy Lou. Hattie was slim as she was strenuous, 
but not even so slim a little girl as Hattie could push by the 
stout lady, for she filled the space. 

At Hattie's touch she turned. Although she looked good- 
natured, the size and ponderance of the lady were intimi- 
dating. She stared at Hattie; people were looking; it was 
in church; Hattie's face was red. 

"You can't get to the family," said the lady; "you 
couldn't move in the crowd. Besides I promised to see to 
you. Now be quiet," she added crossly, when Hattie would 
have spoken. She turned away. Hattie crept back van- 
quished by this Dragon. 

" So suitably dressed," the stout lady was saying to a lady 
beyond ; " grandchildren, you know. Even their little 
handkerchiefs have black borders." The service began, and 
there fell on the unwilling grandchildren the submission of 
awe. The stout lady cried, she also punched Emmy Lou 
with her elbow whenever that little person moved, but finally 
she found courage to turn her head so she could see Sadie. 
Sadie was weeping into her black-bordered handkerchief, nor 
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were they tears of histrionic talent. They were real tears. 
People all about were looking at her sympathetically. Such 
grief in a grandchild was very moving. It may have been 
minutes ; it seemed to Eraray Lou hours, before there camo 
a general uprising. Hattie stood up. So did Sadie and 
Emmy Lou. Their skirts no longer stood out jaxmtily; they 
were quite crushed and subdued. There was a wild, hunted 
look in Hattie's eyes. " Watch the chance ! " she whis- 
pered, " and run." 

But it did not come. As the pews emptied, the stout lady 
passed Emmy Lou on, addressing some one beyond. " Hold 
to this one," she said, " and I'll take the other two, or they'll 
get tramped in the crowd." 

Slowly the crowd moved, and being a part of it, however 
unwillingly, Emmy Lou moved, too, out of the church and 
down the steps. Then came the crashing of the band and 
the roll of the carriages, and she found herself in the front 
row on the curb. 

The man with the brandishing sword was threatening vio- 
lently. " One more carriage is here for the family," called 
the man with the sword. His glance in search for the fam- 
ily suddenly fell on Emmy Lou. She felt it fall. 

The problem solved itself for the man with the sword, and 
his brow cleared. 

" Grandchildren next," roared the threatening man. 
" Keep an eye on them — separated from the family," he was 
explaining, and in spite of their protests, a moment later the 
three little girls were lifted into the carriage, and as the 
door banged, their carriage moved with the rest up the street. 

" Now," said Hattie, and Hattie sprang to the farther 
door. It would not open. Through the carriage windows 
the school, with its arched doorwars and windows, gazed 
frowningly, reproachfully. A gentleman entered the gate 
and went in the doorway. 

" If s our minister," said Sadie, weeping afresh. Then 
Hattie wept and so did Emmy Lou. ^Tiat would The Ex- 
hibition do without them ? 

Late that afternoon a carriage stopped at a comer upon 
which a school building stood. Since hb charges were in- 
fantile aifairs, the colored gentleman on the box thought to 
expedite matters and drop them at the comer nearest their 
homes. Descending, he flung open the door, and three lit- 
tle girls crept forth, three crushed little girls, three limp 
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little girU, three little girls in a mild kind of mourning, 
They caine forth timidly. They looked around. They 
hoped they might reach their homes unobserved. 

There was & crowd up the street. A gathering of people 
— ^many people. It seemed to be at Emm^ Lou's gate. 
Hattie and Sadie lived farther on. 

" It must be a fire," said Hattie. 

But it wasn't It was The Exhibition, the Principal, and 
Mise Carrie, and teachers and pupils, and mammas and 
aunties and Uncle Charlie. 

" An' grand'ma," said Hattie. " And the visiting lady," 
said Emmy Lou. " And our minister," said Sadie. 

The gathering of many people caught sight of them pres- 
ently, end came to meet them, three little girls in mild 
mourning. 

The parents and guardians led them home. 

Emmy Lou was tired. At sapper she nodded and mild 
mourning and all, suddenly she collapsed and fell asleep, 
her head againet her chair. 

Uncle Charlie woke her. He stood her np on the chair, 
and held out his arms. " Come," he said, " Come, suit the 
action to the word." 

Emmy Lon woke suddenly, the words smiting her ears with 
ominous import. She thought the hour had come; it was 
The Exhibition. She stood stiffly, she advanced a cautious 
foot, her chubby hand described a careful half circle. Emmy 
Lou spoke her part 

" We know not where we go." 
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The Dancing School and 
Dicky* 

BY JOSEPHINE DODGE DASKAM. 

(Arranged by Maude Hemdon and Grace Kellam.) 

[From " The Little God ami Dicky."] 

[We have debated Ioq^ and earnestly which of Uie seren 
stories in " The Madness of Phillip and Other Talea of 
Childhood " is the best pnblic reading. As yet we have no 
decision; certainly six of them are among the choicest read- 
ings of child-life which may be found in AmericftD literature, 
where we have the real child in books. With the permission 
of the author and the publishers, McClure, Phillips & Co., 
New York, we reprint cuttings from two of these atoriee.] 

_ I HERB are you going ? " said somebody, as he 

I % A / I slunk out toward the hat-rack. 
I yy I "Oh, out" 

* ' " Well, see that you don't stay long. Re- 
member what it is this afternoon." 
He turned like a stag at bay. 

" What is it this afternoon ? " he demanded viciously. 

" You know very well." 

" Whatf " 

" See that you're here, that* s all. You've got to get 
dressed." 

" I will not go to that old dancing school again, and I tell 
you that I won't, and I won't. And I won't! " 

" Now, Dick, don't begin that all over again. It's so silly 
of vou. You're got to go." 

" Why ? " 

" Because if s the thing to do." 

"Why?" 

'* Because you must learn to dance." 

« Why ? " 

" Every nice boy learns." 

■O^rH^t, 1«01, by KoOsn, Phuupi A Co. 
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"Why?" 

" That will do, Richard. Oo aod find joxa pomps. 
Now, get right up from the floor, aod if joa. scratch the 
Morris chair I shall speak to your father. Ain't yoa 
ashamed of yourself? Qet right up — ^yon most expect to 
be hurt, if yon pull ao. Come, Richard! Now, atop crying 
— a great boy like yoa ! I am sorry I hurt your elbow, but 
you know very well you aren't crying for that at all. Ccone 
along !" 

His sister flitted by the door, her accordeon-plaited skirt 
held carefully from the floor, her hair in two glistening, bla&- 
knotted pigtails. 

" Hurry up, Dick, or we'll be late," she called back sweetly. 

" Oh, you shut up, will you I " he snarled. 

She looked meek, and listened to his deprivation of des- 
sert for the rest of the week with an air of love for the sin- 
ner and hatred for the sin that deceived even her older 
sister who was dressing her. 

A desperately patient monologue from the next room in- 
dicated the course of events there. 

" Tour necktie is on the bed. No, I don't know where 
the blue one is — it doesn't matter; that it just as good. Yes, 
it is. No, you cannot You will have to wear one. Because 
no one ever goes without. I don't know why. 

" Many a boy would be thankful and glad to have silk 
stockings. Nonsense, your legs are warm enough. I don't 
believe you. Now, Richard, how perfectly ridiculous! 
There is no left or right to stockings. You have no time 
to change. Shoes are a different tKiog. Well, hurry up, 
then. BecauBe they are made so, I suppose. I don't know 
why. 

" Brush it more on that side — ^no, you can't go to the bar- 
bers. You went last week. It looks perfectly well. I cut 
it? Why, I don't know how to trim hair. Anyway, there 
isn't time now. It will have to do. Stop your scowling for 
goodness' sake, Dick. Have you a handkerchief? It makes 
no difference, you mu?t carry one. You ought to want to use 
it. Well, you should. Yes, they always do, whether they 
have colds or not. I don't know why, 

" Your Golden Text 1 The idea 1 No, you cannot You 
can learn that Sunday before church. This is not the time 
to leara Golden Texte. I never saw such a child. Now 
take your pumps and find the plush bag. Why not? Put 
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them right with Butb'B. That's what the bag was made for. 
Well, how do you want to carry them ? Why, I never heard 
of anything so silly! You will knot the strings. I don't 
care if they do carry skates that way — skates are not slip* 
pers. Yon'd lose them. Very well, then, only hurry up. 
I should think you'd be ashamed to have them dangling 
around your neck that way. Because people never do carry 
them 80. I don't know why, 

" Now, here's your coat. Well, I can't help it, you have 
no time to hunt for them. Put your hands in your pockets 
— ifB not far. And mind, don't run for Ruth every time. 
Yon don't take any pains with her, and you hustle her about. 
Miss Dorothy says. Take another little girl. Yes, you 
must. I shall speak to your father if you answer me in tiiat 
way, Bichard. Men don't dance witli their sisters. Be- 
cause they don't. I don't know why." 

He sliunmed the door till the piazza shook, and strode 
along beside his scandal i>:ed sister, the pumps Sopping 
noisily on his shoulders. She tripped along contentedly — 
she liked to go. The personally capable of extracting 
pleasure from the hour before them baffled hie comprehen- 
sion, and he scowled fiercely at her, rubbing his silk stockings 
together at every step, to enjoy the strange smooth sensa- 
tion thus produced. This gave him a bow-legged gait that 
distressed his sister beyond words. 

" I think yon might stop. Everybody's looking at you ! 
Please stop, Dick Pendleton; you're a mean old thing. I 
shonld think you'd be aahumed to carry your slippers that 
way. If you jump in that wet place and spatter me I shall 
tell papa — ^you wUl care, when I tell him just the same 1 
You're just as bad as you can be. I shan't speak with you 
to-day ! " 

She pursed up her lips and maintained a determined Bi- 
lence. He rubbed his legs together with renewed emphasis. 
Acquaintances met them and passed, unconscious of any- 
thing bat the sweet picture of a sister and a brother and a 
pluBh bag going dutifully and daintily to dancing school. 

He jumped over the threshold of the long room and aimed 
his cap at the head of a boy he knew, who was standing on 
one foot to put on a slipper. This destroyed his friend's 
balance, and a cheerful scuffle followed. Life aaenmed a 
more hopeful aspect. 
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A shrill whistle called them out in two crowded btmches to 
the poliahed floor. 

Hoping against hope, he had clung to the beautiful 
tbougut Uiat Miss Dorothy would be sick, that she had missed 
her train — ^but no! There she was, with her shiny high- 
heeled slippers, her pink skirt that puffed out like a fan, 
and her silver whistle on a chain. The little clicking 
castanets that rang out so sharply were in her hanfl beyond 
a doubt 

" Ready, children ! Spread out Take yonr lines. First 
position. Now ! " 

The large man at the piano, who always looked half asleep, 
thundered out the first bars of the latest waltz, and the busi- 
ness began. 

Their eyes were fixed solemnly on Miss Dorothy's pointed 
shoes, lliey slipped and slid and crossed their legs and 
arched their pudgy insteps ; ttha boys breathed hard over 
their gleaming collars. On the right side of the hall thirty 
hands held out their diminutive skirts at an alluring angle. 
On the left, neat black legs pattered diligently through mys- 
tic evolutions. 

The chords rolled out slower, with dramatic pauses be- 
tween; sharp clicks of the castanets rang through the hall; 
a line of toee rose gradually towards the horizontal, whirled 
more or less steadily about, crossed behind, bent low, bowed, 
and with a flutter of skirtB resumed the first position. 

A little breeze of laughing admiration circled the row of 
mothers and aunts. 

" Isn't that too cunning! Just like a little balletl 
Aren't they graceful, really, now ! " 

"One, two, three! One, two three! Slide, slide, cross; 
one, two, three I " 

There are Uiose who find pleasure in the aimless intri- 
cacies of the dance ; self-respecting men even have been 
known voluntarily to frequent assemblies devoted to this 
nerve-racking attitudinizing futility. Among such, how- 
ever, yon shall seek in vain in future years for Richard Cart 
Pendleton. 

" One, two, three ! Reverse, two, three I " 

The whistle shrilled. 

" Ready for the two-step, children ? " 

A mild tolerance grew on him. If dancing must be, bet- 
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ter the two-step than anything else. It is not an alluring 
dance, your two-etep ; it does not require temperament. Any 
one witii a firm intention of keeping the time and a strong 
ami can drag a girl Ihrongh it very acceptably. 

Dicky skirted the row of mothers and annte cautionBly. 

" Oh, look ! Did yon ever see anything bo aweet ? " said 
somebody. Involnntarily he turned. There in s comer, all 
by herself, a little girl was gravely performing a dance. He 
stared at her curiously. 

She was ethereally slender, brown- eyed, brown-haired, 
brown-ekinned. A little fluffy white dresa spread fan-ehaped 
over her knees; her ankles were bird-like. Her eyea were 
eerious, her hair hung loose. She swayed lightly ; one little 
gloved hand held out her skirt, the other marked the time. 
Her performance was an apotheosis of the two-step; that 
metronomic dance would not have recognized itself under 
her treatment. 

Dicky admired. But the admiration of hie sex is notori- 
ously fatal to the art that attracts it He advanced and 
bowed jerkily, grasped one of the loops of her sash in the 
back, stamped gently a moment to get the time, and the 
artist sank into the partner, the pirouette grew coarse to 
sympathize with clay. 

" Don't they do it well, though I See those little things 
near the door I " he caught as they went by, and his heart 
swelled with pride. 

" What's your name ? " he asked abruptly after the dance. 

" Thithelia," she lisped. She was very diy. 

" Mine's Richard Carr Pendleton. My father's a lawyer. 
What's yours ? " 

" I — I don't know I " 

" Pooh I " he said, grandly ; " I guess you know. Don't 
you, really ? " 

She shook her head. Suddenly a light dawned in her eyea. 

" Maybe I know," she murmured. " I gneth I know. He 
— he'th a really fhtate I " 

"A really state? That isn't anything — nothing at all. 
A really state?" He frowned at her. Her lip quivered. 
She turned and ran away. 

" Here, come back ! " he called ; but she was gone. 

" That will do for today," said Miss Dorothy, presently, 
and they surged into the dreesing-rooms, to be buttoned up 
and pulled out of draughts and trundled home. 
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She was swathed carefnlly in a wadded silk jacket, and 
then enveloped in a hooded cloak; efae looked like an angelic 
brownie. Dicky ran to her as a woman led her out to a 
coup4 at the curb, and tugged at the ribbon of her cloak. 

" Where do yon live ? Say, where do you ? " he demanded. 

" I — 1 don't know." The woman laughed. 

" Why, yes, you do, Cieay. Tell him directly, now," 

She put one tiny finger in her mouth. 

" I — I gneth I live on Chethnut Thtreet," he called as the 
door slammed and shut her in. 

His sister amicably offered him half the plush bag to carry, 
and opened a running criticism of the afternoon. 

" Did you erer see anybody act like that Fannie Leach? 
She's awfully rough. Miss Dorothy spoke to her twice — 
wasn't that dreadful? What made you dance all the time 
with Cissy Weston? She's an awful baby — a regular fraid- 
cat ! We girls tease her just as easy— do you like her ? " 

" She's Uie prettiest one there ! '' 

" Why, Dick Pendleton, she is not • She's so little — she's 
not half BO pretty as Agnes, or — or lots of the girls. She's 
such a baby. She puts her finger in her mouth if anybody 
says anything at all. If you aak her a single thing she does 
like this : " I don't know, I don't know I " 

He smiled scornfully. Did he not know how she did it? 

" And she can't talk plain t She lisps — truly she does 1 " 

Was ever a girl bo thick-headed as that sister of his I 

" She puts tier finger in her month I She can't talk 
plain 1 " Alas, my Bisters, it was Helen's finger that toppled 
over Troy, and Diane de Poitiers stammered I 

For two long months the little girl led him along the 
primrose way. The poor fellow l^ought it was the main 
road ; he had yet to learn it was but a by-path. But the Lit- 
tle Ood was not through with him. That very night he 
reached the top of the wave- 
He came down to breakfast rapt and quiet. He salted his 
oatmeal by mistake, and never knew the difference. His sis- 
ter laughed derisively, and explained his folly to him as he 
swallowed the last spoonful, but he only smiled kindly at her. 
After his egg he spoke. 

" I dreamed that it was dancii^ school. And I weat. 
And I was the only fellow there. And what do you think ? 
All the little girls were Cecilia ! " 

They gasped. 
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" Yon don't sappose he'll be a poet, do you ? Or a genius, 
or anything ?" hia mother, inquired anxiously. 

"No ! " his father retnrned. " I ehonld say he was more 
likely to be a Mormon ! " 



"A Model Story in the Kinder- 
garten"" 

BY JOSEPHINE DODGE DASKAM. 
(Arranged by Maude Hemdon and Orace Kellam.) 

[From " The Madness of Philip." McClure, Phillips & 
Company.] 

T was evident that something was wrong that 

morning with the children of the kindergarten. 

Two perplexed teachers were quieting the latest 

outbreak and marehalinK a wavering line of 

very little people when me youngest assistant 

appeared on the scene. 

" Miss Hunt wants to know why you're so late with 

them," she inquired. " She hopes nothing's wrong. Mrs. 

B. B. M. Smith is here to-day to visit the primary schools 

and kindergartens, and — " 

" Oh, goodness," exclaimed a teacher, abruptly, ceasing 
her attempted consolation of Marantha Judd. " I can't bear 
that woman ! She's always read Stanley Hall's last article 
that proves that what he said before was wrongi Come 
along, Marantha, don't be a foolish little girl any longer. 
We shall be late for the morning exercise." 

Upstairs a lai^ circle was forming under the critical 
scrutiny of a short, stout woman wifii crinkly, gray hair. 
This was Mrs. R, B. M. Smith, who, when the opening exer- 
cises were finished, signified her willingness to relate to the 
children a model story, calling the teachei^s attention in ad- 
vance to the almost incredible certainty that would charac- 
terize the children's anticipation of the events judiciously 
and psychologically selected. 

•CopTiliAt, IWl, b7 UoChin, PUlUpa A Oo. 
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The arm-K:haiT8 shortly to contain 6o much accurate an- 
ticipatioD were at last arranged and the children eat decor- 
oasly attentive, their faces turned curiously toward liie 
strange lady with the fascinating plumes in her bonnet. 

" Nothing lijfe animals to bring out the protective in- 
stinct — feebler dependent on the stronger," she said rapidly 
to the teachers, and then addressed the objects of these 
theories. 

" Now, children, I'm going to tell yon a nice story — you 
all like stories, I'm sure." 

At just this moment little Kichprd Willetts sneezed loudly 
and unexpectedly to all, himselrmcluded, with the result 
that his*ver-ready suspicion fixed upon his neighbor, Andrew 
Halloran, as the direct cause of the convulsion. Andrew's 
well-meant eflorts to detach from Bichard's vest the pocket- 
handkerchief securely fastened thereto by a large black 
safety-pin strengthened the tatter's conviction of intended 
assault and battery, and he squirmed out of the circle and 
made a dash for the hall — the first stage in an evident home- 
ward expedition. 

This broke in upon the story, and even when it got under 
way again there was an atmosphere of excitement quite un- 
explained by the tale itself. 

" Yesterday, children, as I came out of my yard, what do 
you think I saw ?" The elaborately concwiled surprise in 
store was so obvious that Marantha rose to the occasion and 
suggested: 

" An el'phunt ? " 

"Why, no I Why should I see an elephant in my yard? 
It wasn't nearly so big as that — it was a Utile thing t " 

"A fish ? " ventured Eddy Brown, whose eye fell upon the 
aquarium in the corner. The raconteuse smiled patiently. 

" Why, no ! How could a fish, a live fish, get in my front 
yard ? " 

" A dead fish ? " persisted Eddy, who was never known to 
relinquish voluntarily an idea, 

" It was a little kitten," said the story-teller, decidedly. 
"A little white kitten. She was standing right near a great 
big puddle of water. And what else do you think I saw ? " 

" Another kitten ? " suggested Marantha, conservatively. 

"No, a big Newfoundland dog. He saw the little kit- 
ten near the water. Now cats don't like the water, do 
they? They don't like a wet place. What do they like ? " 
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" Mice," said Joseph ZukofFsk;, abrapUj. 

" Well, yes, they do ; but there were no mice in my yard. 
I'm sure yon know what I mean. If they don't like water, 
what do they like P " 

" Milk ! " 

" They like a dry place," said Mrs. R. B. M, Smith. 

" Now what do you suppose the dog did ? " 

It may be that successive failures had disheartened the 
listeners ; it may be that the very range presented alive to 
the dog and them for choice dazzled their imaginations. At 
any rate, they made no answer. 

" Nobody knows what the dog did F " repeated the story- 
teller, eneonragingly. " What would you do if you saw a 
litOe white kitten like that ? " 

Again a silence. Then Philip remarked gloomily, " I'd 
pull its tail." 

" And what do the teat of you think ? " inquired Mrs. 
B. B. M. Smith, pathetically. " I hope you are not so cruel 
as that little boy." 

But fully half the children had seen &e youngest assistant 
giggle at " that little hoy's " answer, and with one accord 
came the quick response, " I'd pull it too." 



Fishin'? 

(Prom the New Orleans Times-Democrat.) 

Settin' on a log 

An' fishin' 
An' watchin' the cork. 

An' wiahin'. 

■Tus' settin' round home 

An' eighin'. 
Jus' settin' round home — 

An' lyin'. 
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"Ardelia in Arcady'" 

(Arranged by Maude Hemdon and Grace Kellam.) 

From "The MadnesB of Philip," by Joaephine Dodge 
skam. McClure, Phillips & Co.] 

HEN first the young lady from the College Set- 

Wtlement dragged Ardelia from her degrada- 
tion, she was sitting on a dirty pavement and 
~ — ' throwing assorted refuse at an nnconsciooB 
policeman. 
" Come here, little giri," said the yonng 
Iftdy, invitingly. " Wouldn't you like to come with me and 
have a nice, cool hath ? " 

" Naw," said Ardelia, in tones rivaling the hath in cool- 
ness. 

" You wonldn't? Well, wouldn't you like some bread 
and butter and jam F " 

" Wha's jam ? " 

" Why, it's— er — marmalade. Alt sweet, you know." 

"Naw!" 

" I thought you might like to go on a picnic," said the 
young lady, helpesaly. " I thought all little girls liked — " 

"Picnic? WTien?" cried Ardelia, moved instantly to 
interest. " I'm goin' ! Is it the Dago picnic ? " 

The young lady shuddered, and seizmg the hand which 
she imagined to have had the least to do with the refuse, 
she led Ardelia away — the first stage of her journey to 
Arcady. 

Later arrayed in starched and creaking garments which 
had been made for a slightly smaller child, Ardelia was 
transported to the station, and for the first time introduced 
to a railroad car. She sat stiffly on the red plush seat 
while the young lady talked reassuringly of daisies and 
cows and green grass. As Ardelia bad never seen any of 
these things, it is hardly surprising that she was somewhat 
unenthusiastic. 

• CapjTl^t, IMS, bf Hsaan, FUlUiM A Co. 
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" You can roll in the daisies, my dear, and pick all you 
want — all I " she urged eagerly. 

"Aw right," she answered, guardedly. 

The swelteringly hot day, and the rapid unaccustomed 
motion combined to afflict her with a strange internal an- 
ticipation of future woe. Once last summer, when she 
ate the liquid dregs of the ice-cream man's great tin, and 
fell asleep in the room where her mother was frying onions, 
she had experienced this same foreboding, and the climax 
of that dreadful day lingered yet in her memory. 

At last they stopped. The young lady seized her hand, 
and led her througn the narrow aisle, down the steep steps, 
across the little country station platform, and Ardelia was 
in Arcady. 

A barc-Iegged boy in blue overalls and a wide straw hat 
then drove them many miles along a hot, dusty road, that 
wound endlesBly through the parched country fields. Final- 
ly they turned into a driveway, and drew up before a gray 
wooden house. A spare, dark-eyed woman in a checked 
apron advanced to meet them. 

"Terrible hot to-day, ain't it?" she si^ed. "I'm real 

flad to see you. Miss Forsythe. Won't you cool off a little 
ef ore you go on ? This is the little girl, I s'pose. I guesB 
it's pretty cool to what she's accustomed to, ain't it, 
Delia?" 

" No, I thank you, Mrs. Slater. FlI go right on to the 
house. Wow, Ardelia, here you are in the country. I'm 
staying with my friend in a big white house about a quarter 
of a mile farther on. Yon can't see it from here, but if 
you want anything you can just walk over. Day after to- 
morrow is the picnic I told you of. Youll see me then, 
anyway. Now run right out in the grass and pick all the 
daisies you want. Don't be afraid; no one will drive you off 
this grass ! " 

The force of this was lost on Ardelia, who had never been 
driven off any grass whatever, but she gathered that she 
was expected to walk out into the thick rank growth of the 
nnmowed side yard, and strode downward obediently. 

"Now pick themi Pick the daisies !" cried Miss For- 
sythe, excitedly. " I want to see you." 

Ardelia looked blank. 

" Huh ? " she said. 

"Gather them. Get a hunch. Oh, you poor childl 
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Mre. Slater, she doeBn't know how ! " Miss Forsjthe was 
deeply moved and illustrated hy picking imaginary daisies 
OD the porch. Ardelia's quick eye followed her geeturea, 
and stooping, she scooped the heads from three daisies and 
started back with them. Miss Forsythe gasped. 

"No, no, dear! Pull them up! Take tiie stem, too," 
she explained. " Pick the whole flower." 

Ardelia bent over again, tugged at a thick-stemmed 
clover, brought it up by the roots, and laid it awkwardly on 
the young lady's lap. 

" Thank yon, dear," she said, politely, " but I meant 
them for you. I meant you to have a bunch. Don't yon 
want them ? " 

" Naw," said Ardelia, decidedly. 

Miss Forsythe's eyes brightened suddenly. 

" I know what you want," she cried, " you're thirsty! 
Mrs. Slater, won't yon get ua some of your good, creamy 
milk? Don't you want a drink, Ardelia ?" 

Ardelia nodded. When Mrs. Slater appeared with the 
foaming yellow glasses she wound her nervous little hands 
about the stem of the goblet and drank a deep draught. 

" There ! " cried the young lady, " Now, how do yon 
like real milk, Ardelia? I declare you look like another 
child already! You can have all you want every day — ^why, 
what's the matter ? '' 

For Ardelia was growing ghastly pale before them; her 
eyes turned inward, her lips tightened. A blinding horror 
surged from her toes upward, and the memory of the liquid 
ice-cream and the frying onions faded before the awful 
reality of her present agony. 

Later, as she lay limp and white on the slippery hair- 
cloth sofa in Mrs. Slater's musty parlor she heard them 
discussing her situation. 

" There was a lot of Fresh-Air children over at Mis' 
Simms's," her hostess explained, " and they 'most all of '^n 
said the milk was too strong — did you ever! Two or three 
of 'em was sick, like this one, but they got to love it in a 
little while. She will, too." 

Ardelia shook her head feebly. In a few minntes she 
was asleep. When she awoke all was dusk and shadow. 
She felt scared and lonely. Now that her stomach was 
filled and her serves refreshed by her long sleep, she was 
in a condition to realize that aside from all bodily dia- 
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comfort ehe was sad — very Bad. A new, unknown depres- 
sion weighed her down. It grew steadily, something was 
happening, something constant and mournful — what? 
Suddenly she knew. It was a steady, recurrent noise, a buz- 
zing, monotonous click. Now it rose, now it fell, accen- 
tuating the silence dense about it. 

"Zig-a-zig! Zig-a-zigl" then a rest. 

" Zig-a-zigl Ziz-a-zig-a-zig I " 

" Wha'B 'at ? " she said. 

" That? Oh, those are katydids. I s'pose you never 
heard 'em, tha^s a fact Kind o' cozy, I think. Don't 
you like 'em ?" 

" Naw." 

Another long sUence interrened. Mr. Slater snored, 
William smoked, and the monotonous clamor was uninter- 
rupted, 

" Zig-a-zigl Zig-zigl Zig-a-zig-a-zig ! " 

Slowly, against the background of this machine-like 
clicking, there grew other sounds, weird, unhappy, far away. 

" Wheep, wheep, wheep ! " 

This was a high, thin crying. 

" Burroml BurromI Brown ! " 

This was low and resonant and solemn. Ardelia 
scowled. 

" Wha's 'at ? " she asked again. 

" That's the frogs. Bull-frogs and peepers. Never 
heard them, either, did ye? Well, that's what they are." 

William took his pipe out of bis mouth. 

" Come here, sissy, 'n 111 tell y* a story," he said, lazily. 

Ardelia obeyed, and glancing timoroosly at the shadows, 
slipped around to his side. 

" Onc't they was an' cA' feller eomin' 'long crosslots, late 
at night, an' he come to a pond, an' he kinder stopped up 
an' says to himself, * Wonder how deep the ol' pond is, any- 
how ? ' He was just a leetle — well, he'd had a drop too 
much, y* see — " 

" Had a what ? " interrupted Ardelia. 

" He was sort o' rollin' 'round — he didn't know just what 
he was doin' — " 

"Oh I Jagged!" said Ardelia, comprebendingly. 

" I guess so. An' he heard a voice singin' out, ' Knee 
deepl Knee deepi Knee deep.' " 
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William gave a startling imitation of the peepers; his 
voice was a high, shrill wail. 

" ' Oh, well, b' he, ' 'f it's jnat knee deep. 111 wade 
through,' an' he starts in. 

" Jost then he hears a big feller aingin' out, ' Better go 
rrround! Better gorrroundl Better gorrround!' 

" ' Lord,' says he, ' is it s' deep 's that? Well, I'll go 
round then.' 'N' off he starts to walk around. 

"'Knee deepi Knee deep! Knee deep!' says the 
peepers. 

" An' there it was. Soon's he'd start to do one thing 
they'd tell him another. Make up his mind he couldn't, 
so he stands there still, they do say, askin' 'em every night 
which he better do." 

" Stands where ? " 

" Oh, I d' know. Out in the swamp, mebbe," 

Again he smoked. Hme passed by. 

Saddenly Ur. Slater cooked and arose. " Well, guess 
111 be gettin' to bed," he said. " Come on, boys. Hello, 
little girl! Gome to visit us, hey? Mind yon don't pick 
poison vine." 

Mrs. Slater led Ardelia upstairs into a little hot 
room, and told her to get into bed quick, for the lamp drew 
the mosquitoes. 

Ardelia kicked off her shoes and approached the bed dis- 
trustfully. It sank down with her weight and smelled hot 
and queer. Boiling off she stretched herself on the floor, 
and lay there disconsolately. At home the hurdy-gurdy 
was playing, the women were gossiping on every step, the 
lighl^ were everywhere — the blessed fearless gas lights — 
and the little girls were dancing in the breeze Uiat drew in 
from East River. 

In the morning Miss Forsythe came over to inquire after 
her charge's health, accompanied by another young lady. 

" Why, Ethel, she isn't barefoot I " she cried. " Come 
here, Ardelia, and take off your shoes and stockings di- 
rectly. Shoes and stockings in the country! Now, yon'U 
know what comfort is." 

To patter aboat bare-legged on the clear, safe pavement, 
was one thing; to venture unprotected into that waving, 
tripping tangle was another. Ardelia stepped cautiously 
upon the short grass near the house, and with jaw set felt 
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her way into the higher growth. Sucidenly she stopped; 
she shrieked: 

" Oh, gee! Oh, gee 1" 

"What is it, Ardelia; what is it? A snake ?" Mrs. 
Slater rushed out, seized Ardelia, half rigid with fear, and 
carried her to the porch. They elicited from her as she sat 
with feet tucked under her that something bad rustled try 
her " down at the bottom " — that it was rfippery, that she 
had stepped on it, and wanted to go home. 

" Toad," explained Mrs. Slater, briefly, " Only a little 
hop-toad, Delia, that wouldn't harm a baby, let alone a. big 
girl nine years old, like you." 

" She's a queer child," Mrs. Slater confided to the young 
ladies. " Kot a drop of anything will she drink but cold 
tea. It don't seem reasonable to give it to her all day, and 
I won't do it, so she has to wait till taeals. She makes a 
face if I say milk, and the water testes slippery, she says, 
and salty-like. She won't touch it. I tell her ifs good 
well-water, but she just shakes her head. She's stubborn 
*B a bronze mule, that child. Just mopes around. 'S morn- 
ing she asked me when did the parades go by. I told her 
there wa'n't any, but the circus, an' that had been already. 
I tried to cheer her up, sort of, with that Fresh- Air picnic 
of yours to-morrow, Miss Forsythe, an s'she, ' Oh, the Dago 
picnic,' s'she, ' will they have Tong's band ? ' " 

" She don't seem to take any int'rest in th' farm, like 
those Fresh-Air children, either. I showed her the hens 
an' the eggs, an' she said it was a lie about the hens layin' 
'em. ' What d' you take me for ? ' s'she. The ideal Then 
Henry milked the cow, to show her — she wouldn't believe 
that, either — and with the milk streamin' down before her, 
what do you s'pose she said? 'You put it in I' s'she. I 
never should a' believed that. Miss Forsythe, if I hadn't 
heard it" 

" Oh, she'll get over it; just wait a few days. Good-bye, 
Ardelia. Fat a good anpper." 

But this Ardelia did not do. Mr. Slater ate in voracioiu 
silence. William never spoke, and Mrs. Slater filled their 
plates without comment. Ardelia had never in her life 
eaten in silence. Through the open door the buzz of the 
katydids was beginning tentatively. In the intervals of 
WiUiam's gulps a faint bass note warned them from the 
swamp. 
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" Better gorrronnd I Better gonround I " 

Ardelia's netres straiDed and snapped. Her eyes grew 
wild. 

" Fer Gftwd'e sake, talk ! " she cried, Bharply. "Are 
jome durables F " 

The morning dawned fresh and fair; the homel; barn- 
yard noieea brought a smile to Mise Foreythe'a mnpathetac 
face, ae she waited for Ardelia to join her in a drive to the 
station. But Ardelia did not smile. 

At the station Miss Forsythe shook her limp little hand. 

" Good-bye, dear. I'll bring the other little children 
back with me. Yonll enjoy that. Qood-bye." 

" Fm comin', too," said Ardelia. 

"Why — no, dear — ^you wait for ns. You'd only torn 
aronnd and cMne right back, you know." 

" Come, back nothin'. I'm eoin' home." 

" Why — ^why, Ardelial Don't you really like it ? " 

" Naw, if 8 too hot." 

Hiss Forsythe stared. 

" But Ardelia, you don't want to go back to that horribly 
smelly street? Not truly ? " 

" Betcher life I do I " 

" Ifs so lonely and quiet," pleaded the young lady. Ar^ 
delia shuddered. Again she seemed to hear thai fiendish, 
mournful wailing: 

" Enee deep! Knee deep! Enee deep I " 

^ey rode in silence. But the jar and jolt of the engine 
made mnsic in Ardelia's ears; the familiar jargon of the 
newsboy: 

" N' Tawk evening paypersi Woyld! Joynal 1 " was a 
breath from home to her little cockney heart 

They pushed through the great station, they climbed the 
steps of the elevated ^ck, they jinked on a cross-town car. 
And at a familiar corner Ardelia slipped loose her hand, 
uttered a gmnt of joy, aai Miss Forsytbe looked after her 
in vain. She was gone. 

But late in the evening, when the great cit7 turned oat 
to breathe, and sat with opened shirt and loosened bodice 
on the dirty steps; when tne hordy-gordy executed bras^ 
scales and the lights flared in endless sparkling rows; whoi 
the trolley gongs at the comer pierced the air, and feet 
txppei eheerfoUy down the cool stone steps of tiie beer- 
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ehop, Ardelia, bare-footed and abandoned, oibbling at a eec- 
tioD of bologna saneage, cake-walked insolently with a band 
of little girls behind a severe policeman, mocloDg hia stolid 
gait, to the delight of Old Dntdiy, who beamed approT- 
ingly at her prancing. 

" Ja, ja, you trow oat your feet good. Some day we pay 
to see yon, no? Tou like to get back already! " 

" Ja, danky slum, Dutchy," ehe said airily, as she sank 
upon her cool step, stretched her toes and sighed: 

"Gee! N" Yawk'a the place I " 



Meriel 

BY MARGARET HOUSTON. 
(From Airulee's Magazine.) 

" Let go my hand ! " (A start of quick surprise.) 
" How could yon dare? " (A flash of angry eyes.) 
And yet her hand in mine (dl passive lies. 

" How rude you are ! " (The roee-blush fully blown. ) 
" I trusted you ! " ('Twould melt a heart of stone.) 
And yet the little hand rests in mine own ! 



Oh, dain^ Meriel — ^little April day ! 
However warmly pouting lipe cry Nay, 
That little hand shall rest in mine — slway ! 
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The Old Man and "Shep" 

(A true fltory.) 
BY JOHN G. 8C0EER. 



il 



I was on the morning of the second day of the new 
year. The mereary hovered a few degrees above 
zero. The winds that swept down from the 
North were keen and biting, and the mist-like 
snow fell fitfully. An old man, his once tall 

form bent by the burdens and sorrows of sixty 

odd years, his step slow and shuffling, his clothes unkempt 
and tattered, his long beard flowing down upon his breast, hia 
eye still bright and in his face lingering traces of refinement, 
made his way along the deserted street. He was accompanied 
by a dog, whose long, shaggy hair indicated a blooded ances- 
try. So emaciated was his form that even through his shaggy 
coat coald be seen the outline of his bony frame. 

The two, master and dog, hobbled into the city's ont-door 
relief departmoit. The dog at once curled himself np on a 
rug near a radiator and was soon asleep, dreaming, perchance, 
of other and more prosperous days, with " a virtuous kennel 
and plenty of food." The old man stood for a time warming 
his benumbed fingers at the radiator. Presently one of the 
clerks approached and asked him who he was and what he 
wanted. 

" I am John Owens," he replied ; " and I want to go to the 
infirmary. I am ill, homeless and penniless." 

" All right, my man," said the clerk, and at once wrote out 
a permit. 

The old man took the pennit, read it over carefully, and 
said : " It says nothing about the dog. I want one for the 
dog, too." 

" We can't give you one for the dog ; we have no place out 
there for him. You'll have to leave him behind," 

"Leave my dog behind? No, sir," said the old fellow, 
straightening up hia bent form. "He's the only friend I 
have in this world. Why old ' Shep ' has been my only friend 
for the last eight years. I had money, friends and influence 
when he was a pup, and he had a better bed and bettei- food 
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then than I have had for many a year. I had my carriages 
once, and a man to drive them, too. I know it sonndA etrang^ 
now. Sometimefl it Beeme like a dream. Bat never mind. 
When I woke up from that dream I had only my wife 
Martha, my eon George, and ' Shep.' Every one else turned 
from me, 

" My wife wae a good, brave eoul, but our revereea broke 
her down, and on one spring day we laid her away beneath 
the daisies and the myrtle. Soon after that my son Qeorge 
was taken from me by that stem monster, death, leaving me 
alone — alone, with no friend but ' Shep.' 

"Where do I sleep? Why, my boy, anywhere. You don't 
know how many warm st&irways there are. ' Shep ' and I 
do, thou^, and we curl up together in them when tiie officer 
on the t>eat isn't looking. Yea, poor fellow, he's lame ; had 
his leg broken. He got Qiat trying to keep me out of the way 
of a coal wagon two years ago, when I slipped on the icy 
street. 

" Here's your permit, mister. I won't go out there unless 
' Shep ' goes with me. He can't ? Well, good-bye, good-bye, 
sir. Come on, ' Shep,' You can't stay mere all day. Just 
as much obliged," and the two passed out into the cold again. 



Who Knows 

The Lily lifts to mine her nunlike face, 
But my wild heart is beating for the Rose ; 

How can I pause to behold the Lily's grace ? 
Shall I repent me by and by ? Who knows ? 
— Louiat OhtmdiUf MwUm, 
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The Negro 

BY BOOKER T. WASHINGTON. 

(Adapted from the speech delivered at the opening of 
the Atianta Exposition.) 

^NE/THTKD of the popnilation of the South is of 
the negro race. No enterprise seeking the 
material, ciril, or moral welfare of this section 

I can disregard thifi element of oar population and 
reach the highest sncceee. I bnt convey to yon, 
Mr, President and directors, the sentiment ot 
the maaeee of my race when I say that in no way have the 
value and manhood of the American negro been more fH- 
tingly and generously recognized than by the managers of 
this magnificent Expoeition at every stage of its progress. It 
is a recognition that will do more to cement the friendship 
of the two races than any occarrence since the dawn of oni 
freedom. 

Xot only this, but the opportunity here afforded will 
awaken among ub a new era of industrial progress. Ignor- 
ant and inexperienced, it is not strange that in the first yean 
of our new life we began at the top instead of at the bottom ; 
that a seat in Congress or a State legislature was more sou^t 
than real estate or indmtrial skill ; that the political con- 
vention or stomp speaking had more attractions than starting 
a dairy farm or track garden. 

A ship lost at sea for many days suddenly sighted a 
friendly vessel. From the mast of the unfortunate vessel 
was seen a signal, "Water, crater; we die of thirst I" The 
answer from the friendly vessel at once came back, " Cast 
down your bucket where you are." A second time the Bignal^ 
" Water, water ; send us water ! " ran up from the distressed 
vessel, and was answered, " Cast down your bucket where 
you are." And a third and fourth eiffoal for water was 
answered, " Cast down yonr bucket where you are." The 
captain of the distressed vessel at last, heeding the injunc- 
tion, cast down his bucket, and it came op nill of fresh, 
sparkling water from the mouth of the Amazon Biver. To 
those of my race who depend on bettering their condition 
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in a foreign land or who undereatimate the importance of 
cultivating friendly relations with the Southern white man, 
who ia their neitnioor neighbor, I would eay : " Cast down 
Toar bucket where jou are." Cast it down in making f riende 
m every manly way of the people of all races by whom we are 
Burrounded. 

Cast it down in agriculture, mechanics, in commerce, in 
domestic service, and in the professions. And in this con- 
nection it is well to bear in mind that whatever other sins the 
3outh may be called to bear, when it comes to business, pnre 
and simple, it is in the SouUi that the negro is given a man's 
chance in the commercial world, and in nothing is this 
Exposition more eloquent than in emphasizing this chance. 
Our greatest danger is that in the great leap from slavery 
to freedom we may overlook the fact that the masses of us 
are to live by the productions of our hands, and fail to ke^ 
in mind that we shall prosper in proportion as we learn to 
dignify and glorify common labor and put brains and skill 
into the comtaon occupations of life; shall prosper in pro- 
portion as we learn to draw the line between the superficial 
and the substantial, the ornamental gewgaws of life and the 
useful. No race can prosper till it learns that there is as 
much dignity in tilling a field as in writing a poem. It is 
at the bottom of life we must begin, and not at the top. Nor 
should we permit our grievances to overshadow our oppor- 
tunities. 

To those of the white race who look to the incoming of 
those of foreign birth and strange tongues and habits for 
the prosperity of the South, were I permitted I would repeat 
what I say to my own rac^ '' Cast down your bucket where 
you are." Cast it down among the eight millions of negroes 
whose habits you know, whose fidelity and love you have 
tested in days when to have proved treacherous meant the 
ruin of your firesides. Cast down your bucket among these 
people who have, without strikes and labor wars, tilled your 
fields, cleared your forests, builded your railroads and cities, 
and brought forth treasure from the bowels of the earth, and 
helped Diake possible this magnificent r^reeentation of the 
prepress of the South. Casting down your buckets among 
my people, helping and encouraging thorn as you are doing on 
these grounds, and to education of head, hand, and heart, 

?ou inJl find that they will buy your surplus land, make 
loSBom the waste places in your fields, and run your fae- 
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tones. While doing this 70U can be sure in the fntare as in 
the past, that joa and your families Till be sorronnded by 
the most patient, faithful, lav-abidiDg and nnreeentfnl peo- 
ple that the world baa seen. As we have proved our loyalty 
to yon in the past, in nursing your children, watching by 
the sick-bed of yonr mothers and fathers, and often following 
them with tear-dimmed eyes to the graves, so in the future, 
in our bumble way, we shall stand hy yon with a devotion 
that no foreigner can approach, ready to lay down our lives, 
if need be, in defence of yours, interlacing our industrial, 
commercial, civil and religious life with yours in a way that 
shall make the interests of both races one. In all things that 
are purely social we can be as separate as the fingers, yet one 
as the hand in all things essential to mutual progress. 

There is no defence or security for any of us except in 
the highest intelligence and development of all. If any- 
where there are efforts tending to curtail the fullest growth 
of the negro, let these efforts be turned into stimulating, 
encouraging, and making him the most useful and intelli- 
gent citizen. Efforts or means so invested will pay a thou- 
sand per cent, interest. These efforts will be twice blessed 
— " blessing him that gives and him that takes." 

Nearly sixteen millions of hands will aid you in pulling 
the load upward, or they will pull against you the load down- 
ward. We shall constitute one-third and more of the ignor- 
ance and crime of the South, or one-third of its intelligence 
and progress ; we shall contribute one-third to the business 
and industrial prosperity of the South, or we shall prove a 
veritable body of death, stagnating, repressing, retarding 
ev^ effort to advance tiie body pohtic. 

TTie wiseBt among my race understand that the agitation of 
questions of social equality is the extremeet folly, and that 
progress in the enjoyment of all the privileges that will come 
to ns must be the result of severe and constimt struggle rather 
than of artificial forcing. N'o race that has anything to con- 
tribate to the markets of the world is long in any degree 
ostracized. It is important and right that all privileges of 
the law be ours, but it is vastly more important that we be 
prepared for the exercise of these privil^es. The opportun- 
ity to earn a dollar in a factory just now is worth infinitely 
more than the opportunity to spend a dollar in an opera- 
boose. 

Here bending, as it were, over the altar that represents the 
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Btnigglee of your race and mine, botii Btartdng practically 
empty-handed three decades ago, I pledge that in your effort 
to work out the great and intricate problem whidi God has 
laid at the doora of the South, you shall have at aU times 
the patient, sympathetic help of my race; only let this be 
constanly in mind, that, while from repreeentations in these 
boildings of the product of field, of forest, of mine, of fac- 
tory, letters and art, much good will come, yet far above and 
beyond material benefits will be that higher good, Ihat, let us 
pray Ood, will come, in a blotting out of sectional dififerences 
and racial animosities and suspicions, in a determination to 
administer absolute justice, in a willing obedience among all 
daeaee to tiie mandates of the law. This, tiiiB, coupled with 
our material prosperity, will bring into onr beloTed South a 
new heaven and a new earth. 



The Guillotine 

BY VICTOR HUGO. 

(This is a part of the speech in defense of his son, under 
the ci reams tancee set forth in the oration.) 



G 



ENTLKUBN of the jury, if there is a culprit hwe, 
it is not my son, — it is I! — I, who for tiieae 
these twenty-five years have opposed capital pun- 
ishment, — have contended for the inviolability 
of human life, — ^have committed this crime for 
which my son is now arraigned. Here 



denounce my self, Mr. Advocate-General I I have committed 
it under all aggravated circumstances; deliberately, repeat- 
edly, tenaciously. Yes, this old and absurd lex talxons9 — 
this law of blood for blood — I have combated all my life — all 
my life, gentlemen of the jury I And, while I have breath, 
I will continue to combat it, by all my efforts as a writer, 
by all my words and all my votes as a l^slator I I declare 
it before the crucifix ; before that Victim of the penalty of 
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deaUi, who sees and hears us; before that gibbet, in which, 
two thomand years ago, for the eternal instruction of the 
generations, the human law n&iled the divine! 

In all that my son has written on the subject of capital 
punishment and for writing and publishing which he is now 
on trial — in all that he has written, he has merely proclaimed 
the sentimente with which, from his infancy, I haye inspired 
him. Gentlemen jurors, the right to criticise a law, and to 
criticise it severely — especially a penal law — is placed beside 
the du^ of amelioration, like the torch beside the work under 
the artisan's hand. The right of the journalist is as sacred, 
as necessaiy, as imprescriptible, as the right of the l^islator. 

What are the circumstancee ? A man, a convict, a sen- 
tenced wretch, is Aiagged, on a certain morning, to one of 
our public squarea. There he finds the scaffold ! He shud- 
dera, he struggles, he refuses to die. He is young yet — only 
twenty-nine. Ah 1 I know what you will say, — " He is a 
tnnrderer 1 " But hear me. Two officers seize him. His 
hands, his feet are tied. He throws off the two officers. A 
frightiul struegle ensues. His feet, bound as they are, 
become entangled in the ladder. He uses the scaffold against 
the scafforld ! The struggle is prolonged. Horror seizes the 
crowd! The officers, — sweat and shame on their brows, — 
pale, panting, terrified, despairing, — despairing with I know 
not what horrible despair, — shrinking under that public 
reprobation which ought to have visited the penalty, and 
spared the passive treatment, the executioner, — the officers 
strive savagely. The victim clings to the scaffold and shrieks 
for pardon. His clothes are torn, — his shoulders bloody,-^ 
still he resists. At length, after three^uarters of an hour of 
this monstrous effort, of this spectacle without a name, of 
tills agony,- — ^agony for alt, be it understood, — agony for the 
assembled spectators as well as for the condemned man, — 
after this age of anguish, gentlemen of the jury, they take 
back the poor wretch to his prison. 

The People breathe again. The People, naturally merci- 
ful, hope that the man will be spared. But no, — the guillo- 
tine, though vanquished, remains standing. There it frownn 
all day, in the midst of a sickened population. And at night 
the officers, re-enforced, drag form the wretch again, so 
bound that he is but an inert weight, — they drag him forth, 
haggard, bloody, weeping, pleading, howling for life, — call- 
ing upon God, calling upon his father and mother, — for like 
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a very child had this man become in the prospect of death, 
— they drag him forth to execution. He is hoisted on the 
Bcaifold and his head falls I And then through every con- 
science runs a shudder. Never had legal murder appeared 
with an aspect so indecent, so abominable. All feel jointly 
implicated in the deed. It is at this very moment that from 
a young man's breast escapes a cry, wrung from hia very 
heart, — a cry of pity and anguish, — a cry of horror, — a cry 
of humanity. And this cry you would punish ! And in the 
face of the appalling facts which I have narrated, yon would 
say to the guillotine, " Thou art right! " and to Pity, saintly 
Pity, " lion art wrong 1 " Gentlemen of the jury, it cannot 
be I Gentlemen, I have finished. 



Robespierre's Last Speech 



[Before his execution, Robespierre addressed the populace 
of Paris in part as follows:] 

I ..... enemies of the Bepublic call me tyrant! 

I '■ "* I Were I such, they would grovel at my feet I 
I A I ^^'^'^''^ gorge them with gold, I should grant 
1 them immunity for their crimes, and they would 
be grateful. Were I such, the kings we have 

I vanquished, far from denouncing Robespierre, 

would lend me their guilty support; there would be a cove- 
nant between them and me. Tyranny must have tools. Bat 
the enemies of tjrranny, — whither does their path tend? To 
the tomb, and to inmiortality ! What tyrant is my protector? 
To what faction do I belong? Yourselves! What faction 
since the beginning of the Revolution, has crushed and anni- 
hilated so many detected traitors? You, the people, our 
principles, are that faction — a faction to which I am devoted, 
and against which all the scoondrelism of the day is banded! 
The confirmation of the Republic has been my object; and 
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I know that the Republic can be eetabliBhed only on the 
eternal basis of moralitj'. Against me, and against those who 
hold kindred principles, the league is formed. My life? Ohi 
my life I abandon without a regret I have seen the past; 
and I foresee the future. What friend of this country would 
wish to survive the moment when he could no longer serve 
it, — when he could no longer defend innocence against 
oppression? Wherefore shoald I continue in an order of 
things where intrigue eternally triumphs over truth ; where 
justice ia mocked; where passions the most abject, or fears 
the most absurd, over-ride the sacred interests of humanity? 
Id witnessing the multitude of vices which the torrent ot 
the Revolution has rolled in turbid communion with its civic 
virtues, i confess that I have sometimes feared that I should 
be sullied, in the eyes of posterity, by the impure neighbor- 
hood of unprincipled men, who had thrust uemselves into 
association with the sincere friends of humanity; and I 
rejoice that these conspirators against my country have now, 
by their reckless rage, traced deep the line of demarcation 
between themselves and all true men. 

Question history, and learn how all the defenders of lib- 
erty, in all times, have been overwhelmed by calumny. But 
their traducers died also. The good and the bad disappear 
alike from the earth; but in very different conditions. 
Frenchmen ! my countrymen ! Let not your enemies, with 
their desolating doctrines, degrade your souls and enervate 
your virtues ! No, Chaumette, no ! Death is not " an 
eternal sleep " I Citiz^is, efface from the tomb that motto, 
graven by sacrilegious hands, which spreads over all nature 
a funereal crape, takes from suppressed innocence Its sup- 
port, and affronts the benetiGent dispensation of death! 
Inscribe rather thereon these words : " Death is the com- 
mencement of immortality ! " I leave to the oppressors of 
the People a terrible testament, which I proclaim with the 
independence befitting one whose career is so nearly ended ; 
it is the awful truth, — " Thou shalt die I " 
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Secession 

BY ALEXANDER H. STEPHENS. 

[Delivered at the Georgia State ConveDtion, January, 
1861.] 

-- ^B. PREsroBNT ; Thia step of secesBion, once taken, 

I l^iV I can oever be reca)led, and all the baleful and 
I X^r A I ^thering consequences that must follow will 
1 rest on the convention for all coming time. 
When we and our posterity shall see our lovely 

' South desolated by the demon of war, which this 

act of yours will inevitably invite and call forth ; when our 
green ^elds of waving harvest shall be trodden down by the 
murderouH soldiery and fiery car sweeping over our land; 
our temples of justice laid in ashes ; all the horrors and deso- 
lation of war upon us ; who but this convention will be held 
responsible for it? And who but him who shall have given 
his vote for this unwise and ill-timed measure, as I honestly 
think and believe, shall be held to strict account for this sni* 
eidal act by the present generation, and probably cursed and 
execrated by posterity for all coming time, for the wide and 
desolatinjj ruin that will inevitably follow this act yon now 
propose to perpetrate? Pause, I enti'eat yon, and consider 
lor a moment what reasons you can give that will even satisfy 
yourselves in calmer moments — what reasons you can give to 
your fellow-sufferers in the calamity that it will bring upon 
as. What reasons can you give to tike nations of tiie earth to 
justify it? They will be calm and deliberate judges in the 
case; and what cause or one overt act can yon name or point, 
on which to rest the plea of justification? What right has 
the North assailed? What interest of the South has been 
invaded? What justice has been denied? And vhat claim 
founded in justice and right has been witiiheld? Can either 
of yon to-day name one governmental act of wrong, delib- 
erately and purposely done by the government of Washing- 
ton, of which the South has a right to complain? I challenge 
the answer. While, on the other hand, let me show the facts 
(and believe me, gentlemen, I am not here the advocate of 
the North; but I am here the frigid, the firm friend, and 
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lorer ol the Sontb and her inatitutiom, aad for this reasoii 
I speak thuB plainly and faithfully, for yours, mine, aud 
every other man's iatereet, the words of tmtii and soberikess), 
of which I wish you to judge, and I will only state facts 
which are clear and undeniable, and which now stand as 
records authentic in the history of our country. When we of 
the South demanded the slave-trade, or the importation of 
Africans for the cuHiration of our lands, did mey not yield 
the right for twenty years ? When we asked a three-fifths 
intreeentation in Congress for oar elaTes, was it not granted P 
When we asked and demanded the retarn of any fuKitive 
from justice, or the recovery of those persons owing labor 
or allegiance, was it not incorporated in the Constitution, 
and again ratified and strengthened by the Fugitive Slave 
Law of 1850? Bat do you reply that in many instances they 
have violated this compact and have not been faithful to their 
engagements? As individuals and local communities they 
may have done bo ; but not by the sanction of government ; 
for that has always been true to Southern interests. Again, 
gentlemen, look at another act; when we have asked that 
more territory should be added, that we might sprond the 
institution of slavery, have they not yielded to our (k-iimods 
in giving us Louisiana, Florida and 1 exas, out of which four 
States have been carved, and ample territory for four more 
to be added in due time, if you, by this unwise and impolitic 
act, do not destroy Uiis hope, and perhaps by it lose all, and 
have your last slave wrenched from yon by stem military 
rule, as South American and Mexican were ; or by the vindic- 
tive decree of a universal emancipation which may reasonably 
be expected to follow. 

But, again, gentlemen, what have we to gain by this pro- 
posed change of our relation to the general government? 
We have always had the control of it, and can yet, if we 
remain in it, and are as united as we have been. We have 
had a majority of the Presidents chosen from the South, aa 
well as the control and management of most of those chosen 
from the North, We have had sixty years of Southern Presi- 
dents to their twenty-four, thus controlling the executive 
department. So, of the judges of the Supreme Court, we 
have had eighteen from the South and but eleven from the 
North, although nearly four^fifths of the judicial business has 
arisen in the free States, yet a majority of the court has 
always been from the South, This we have acquired so as to 
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{fuard against any interpretation of the Constitution unfaror- 
&ble to US. In like manner we have been equally watchful 
to guard our interests in the legislative branch of govem- 
ment In choosing the presiding presidents (pro tern.) of 
the Senate, we have had twenty-four to their eleven. Speak- 
ers of the House we have had twenty-three, and they twelve. 
While the majority of the representatives, from their greater 
population, have always been from the North, yet we have so 
generally secured the Speaker, because he, to a great extent, 
uiapee and controls the legislation of the country. Nor have 
we had lesa control in every other dqiartment of the general 
government. Attomej-generals we have had fourteen, while 
the North have had but five. Foreign ministers we have had 
eighty-six, and they but fifly-four. While three-fourths of 
the business which demands diplomatic agents abroad is 
clearly from the free 8tat«8, from their greater commercial 
interest, yet we have had the principal embassies, so as to 
secure the world-markets for our cotton, tobacco and sugar on 
the best possible terms. We have had a vast majority of the 
higher offices of both anny and navy, while a larger propor- 
tion of the soldiers and sailors were drawn from the North. 
Equally so of clerks, auditors and comptrollers filling the 
executive department; the records show, for the last fifty 
years, that of the three thousand thus employed, we have had 
more than two-thirds of the same, while we have but one- 
third of the white population of the Republic. 

Again, look at another item, and one, be assured, in which 
we have a great and vital interest; it is that of revenue, or 
means of supporting government. From official documentd 
we team that a fraction over three-fourths of the revenu« 
collected for the support of the government has uniformly 
been raised from the North. 

Pause now while you can, gentlemen, and contemplat« 
carefully and candidly these important items. Look at 
another necessary branch of government, and learn from 
stern statistical facts how matters stand in that department. 
I mean the mail and post-oftice privileges that we now enjoy 
under the general government as it has been for years past. 
The expense for the transportation of the mail in the free 
States was, by the report of the Postmaster-General for tiie 
year 1860, a little over $13,000,000, while the income was 
$19,000,000. But in the slave States the transportation of 
the mail was $14,716,000, while the revenue from the same 
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was $8,001,026, leaving a deficit of $6,704,974 to be supplied 
by the North for our accommodation, and without it we must 
have been entirely cut off from this most esaential branch of 
goTemment 

Leering out of view, for the present, the countless milliona 
of dollars you must expend in a war with the North; with 
tens of thoosanda of your sons and brothers slain in battle 
and offered up &£ sacriiicee upon the altar of your ambition — 
and for what, we ask again? Ib it for the overthrow of the 
American Government, establiphed by our common ancestry, 
cemented and bnilt up by their sweat and blood, and founded 
on the broad principles of right, justice and humanity? And 
as such, I must declare here, as I have often done before, and 
which has been repeated by the greatest and wisest of states- 
men and patriots, in this and other lands, diat it is the best 
and freest government — ^the most equal in its rights, ihe 
most jnst in its decisions, the moat lenient in its measnres, 
and the most aspiring in its principles, to elevate the race 
of men, that the sun of heaven ever shown upon. Now, for 
you to attempt to overthrow such a government as this, under 
which we have lived for more than (tree-quarters of a century 
— in which we have gained our wealth, our standing as a 
nation, our domestic safety, while the elements of peril are 
around us, with peace and tranquillity accompanied with 
unbounded prosperity and rights unassailed — is the height of 
madness, folly, and wickednese, to which I neither lend my 
sanction nor my vote. 



Birds 

Birds are singing round my window. 

Tunes the sweetest ever heard, 
And I hang my cage there daily, 

But I never catch a bird. 
So with thoughts my brain is peopled, 

And they sing there all day long; 
But they will not fold their pinions 

In the little cage of aong! 

— Ridiard Henry Stoddard. 
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The Death of Hypatia 

BY CHARLES KING8LEY. 

[" Hypatia was a mathematiGian of Alexandria, who 
taught her students the philosophy of Plato. Orestes, gov- 
ernor of Alexandria, adtoired the taleots of Hypatia, and 
frequently had recourse to her for advice. He was desiroof 
of curbing the too ardent zeal of St. Cyril, who saw in 
Hypatia one of the principal sapports of paganiam. Hie 
most fanatical followers of the bishop, in March, A.D. 415, 
seized upon Hypatia as she was proceeding to her school, 
forced her to descend from her chariot, and dragged her into 
a neighboring church, where she was put to death by her 
brutal foes. Canon Kingsley's historical romance has done 
much to make her name familiar to English readers " 
(Classical Dictionary). Baphael Aben-Ezra, a former pnpil, 
converted to Christianity and returning to Alexandria, seelci 
audience with Hypatia to tell her of the Nazarene. Bn^en 
and discouraged, she still holds to her philosophy, bat finally 
consents to hear what Raphael has to say of CSiristianity. It 
is almost time for her to lecture at the school, so she makes 
an appointment for Kaphael the following day. She sends 
him from her until then with the words with which this cut- 
ting begins.] 



YES, come. . . . The Galilean. . . . If he 
conquers strong men, can the weak maid resist 
him? Come soon. . . . this afternoon. . . . 
}iy heart is breaking fast." 

" At the eighth hour this afternoon ? " aaked 

Baphael. 

" Yes. ... At noon I lecture . . . take my farewell, 
rather, forever, of the schools. . . . Gods ! Wliat have 
I to sayp . . . And tell me about Him of Nazareth. 
Farewell I " 

" Farewell, beloved lady ! At the ninth hour you shall hear 
of Him of Nazareth." 
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Ab Baphael vent down the steps into the street, a yonng 
man sprang from behind one of the pillars and seized his 
ami. 

" Aha I my yonng CoryphteuB of pions plunderers ! What 
do you want with me? " 

Philanunon, for it was he, looked at him an instant, and 
reco^ized him. 

" Save her ! for the love of God, save her I " 

"Whcan?" 

" Hypatia I " 

" How long has her salvation been important to yon, my 
good friend?" 

" For Qod's sake," said PhUammon, " go back and warn 
her I She will hear you — ^yon are rich — yon ofied to be her 
friend — I know you — I have heard of you. . . . Oh, if 
you ever cared for her — if you ever felt for her a thousandtli 
part of what I feel — go iu and warn her not to stir from 

" Of what is she to be warned? " 

"Of a plot — I know that there ia a plot — against hei 
among the monks and pardiolani. As I lay in bed this morn- 
ing in ArBenius' room the; thought I was asleep — " 

" Aieenius ? Has that venerable fanatic, then, gone the 
way of all monastic flesh, and turned persecutor ? " 

" God forbid ! I heard him beBeecmng Peter, the reader, 
to refrain from something, I cannot tell what; but I caught 
her name. ... I heud Peter say, ' She that hindereth 
will hinder till she be taken out of Uie way.' And when he 
went out in the passage I beard him say to another, ' That 
thou doest, do quicklyl' " 

" These are slender grounds, my friend." 

" Ah, you do not know of what these men are capable." 

"Do I not?" 

" I know the hatred which they bear her, the crimes which 
they attribute to her. Her house would have been attacked 
last night had it not been for Cyril. . . . And I knew 
Peter's tone. He spoke too gently and softly not to mean 
eometbing devilish. I watched all the morning for an oppor- 
tunity of escape, and here I am ! Will yon take my message, 
or see her — " 

"What?" 

" God only knows, and the devil whom they worship 
inatead of God." 
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Raphael hurried back into the house. " Could he see 
Hypatia ? " She had Bhut herself up in her private room, 
strictly commanding that no visitor should be admitted. , . , 
" Where was Tbeon, then ? " He had gone out by the canal 
gate half an hour before, and he hastily wrote on his tablet : 

" Do not despise the young monk's warning. I believe 
him to speak the truth. Aa you love yourself and your father, 
Hypatia, stir not out to-day." 

He bribed the maid to take the message up-stairs; and 
passed his time in the hall in warning the servants. But they 
would not believe him. It was true the shops were shnt in 
some quarters, and the Museum gardens empty ; people were 
a little frightened after yesterday. But Cyril, they had 
heard for certain, had threatened excommunication only last 
night to any Christian who broke the peace; and there had 
not been a monk to be seen in the streets the whole morning. 
And as for any harm happening to their mistress — impossi- 
ble ! " The very wild beasts would not tear her," said the 
huge negro porter, " if she were thrown into the amphi- 
theater." 

WTiereat the maid boxed his ears for talking of such a 
thing: and then, by way of mending it, declared that she 
knew for certain that her mistress could turn aside the light- 
ning and call legions of spirits to fight for her with a nod. 
. . . What was to be done with such idolaters. And yet 
who could help liking them the better for it? 

At last the answer came down, in the old, graceful, studied, 
self-conscious handwriting: 

" I dread nothing. They will not dare. Did they dare 
now, they would have dared long ago. As for that youth — 
to obey or to believe his word, ei'en to seem aware of his 
existeuce, were shame to me henceforth. Because he is inso- 
lent enough to warn me, therefore I will go. Fear not foi 
me. You would not wish me, for the first time in my life, 
to fear for myself. J must follow my destiny. I must speak 
the words which I have to speak. Above all, I must let no 
Christian say that the philosopher dared less than the fanatic. 
If my gods are gods, then will they protect me; and if not, 
Jet your God prove His rule as seems to Him good." 

Itaphael tore the letter to fragments. . . . The guards, 
at least, were not gone mad like the rest of the world. It 
wanted half an hour of the time for her lecture. In the 
interval he might summon force enough to crash all Alex- 
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andria. And turning suddenly, he darted out of the room 
and out of the house. 

" Stay here and stop her! Make a last appeal," cried he 
to Philammon, with a gesture of grief. " Drag the horses' 
heads down, if you ean ! I will be back in ten minutes." And 
he ran ofT for the nearest gate of the Museum gardens. 

Ob the other side of the gardens lay the courtyard of the 
palace. There were gates in plenty communicating between 
them. If he could but see Orestes, even alarm the guard in 
time! , . . 

And he hurried through the walks and alcoves, now 
deserted by the fearful citizens, to the nearest gate. It was 
fast and barricaded firmly on the outside. 

Terrified, he ran on to the next; it was barred also. He 
saw the reason in a moment, and maddened as he saw it. 
The guards, careless about the Museum, or reasonably fearing 
no danger from the Alexandrian populace to the glory and 
wonder of their city, or perhaps wishing wisely enough to 
concentrate their forces in the narrowest space, had contented 
themselves with cutting off all communication with the gar- 
dens. At all events, the doors leading from the Museum 
itself might be open. He knew them, every one. He found 
an entrance, hurried through well-known corridors to a pos- 
tern through which he and Orestes had lounged a hundred 
times. It was fast. He beat upon it; but no one answered. 
He rushed on and tried another. No one answered there. 
Another— still silence and despair! . . . He rushed up- 
stairs, hoping that from a window above he might be able to 
call the guard. The prudent soldiers had locked and barri- 
caded the entrances to the upper floors of the whole rijiht 
wing, leet the palace court should be commanded from thence. 
Whither now? Backhand whither then? And his breath 
failed him. his throat was parched, his face burned as witli 
the simoon wind, his legs were trembling under him. His 
presence of mind, usually ao perfect, failed him utterly. 
He was baffled, betted. His brain, for the first time in his 
life, began to reel. Re could recoUcot nothing but that some- 
tiling dreadful was to happen — and that he had to prevent it, 
and could not. . . . Where was he now ? In a little by- 
chamber. What was that roar below? . . . A sea of welt- 
ering heads, thousands on thousands down into the very 
beach ; and from their innumerable throats one mighty war- 
CI7 — " God, and the Mother of God ! " CjtH'r hounds were 
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looee. ... He reeled from the window, and darted 
frantically away again . . . whither, he knew not, and 
never knew nntil his dying day. 

philammon saw Kaphael rush acroee Uie streets into the 
MuBeum gardens. His last words had been a command to 
Btay where he was, and the bc^ obeyed him, qnietly 
ensconced himself behind a buttress, and sat coiled np on the 
pavement ready for a desperate spring. 

There FhilajDommon waited a full half-honr. It seemed to 
him hours, day, years. And yet Baphael did not return ; and 
yet no guards appeared. 

What meant that black knot of men some two hundred 
yards off, hanging about the month of the side street, just 
opposite the door which led to her lecture-room ? He moved 
to watch them ; they had vanished. He lay down again and 
waited. . . . There they were again. It was a sitspicious 
post That street ran along the back of the Ciesareum, a 
favorite haunt of monks, communicating 1^ innumerable 
entries and back buildings with the great diurch iiaeli. . . . 
He knew that something terrible was at hand. More than 
once he looked out from his hiding place— the knot of men 
were Btill there ; ... it seemed to have increased, to draw 
nearer. If they found him, what would they not suspect? 
What did he care ? He would die for her if it came to that 
— not that it would come to that; but still he must speak to 
her — he must warn her. 

At last, a curricle, glittering with silver, rattled round the 
corner and stopped opposite him- She must be coming now. 
The crowd had vanished. Perhaps it was, after all, a fancy 
of his own. No ; there they were, peeping roimd the comer, 
close to the lectare-room — the hell-houndB I A slave brought 
out an embroidered cushion, and then Hypatia herself came 
forth, looking more glorious than ever; her lips set in a sad, 
firm smile ; her eyes uplifted, inquiring, eager, and yet gentle, 
dimmed by some great inward awe, as if her soul were far 
away alof^ and face to face with God. 

In a moment be sprang up to her, caught her robe cod- 
Tulaively, threw himself on his knees before her. 

" Stop ! Stay ! You are going to destruction I " 

Calmly she looked down upon him. 

" Accomplice of witches ! Would you make of Theon*s 
daughter a traitor like yourself?" 
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He sprang up, stepped back, and stood stupefied vith 
Bbame and despair. . . . 

She believed him guilty then I ... It was the will of 
God! 

The plumes of the horses were waving far down the street 
before he recovered himself, and mahed after her, shouting 
he knew not what. 

It was too late I A dark wave of men rushed from the 
ambuscade, sailed up round the car, . . . swept forward ; 
. . . She h^ disappeared., and, as Philammon followed 
breathless, the horses galloped past him madly homeward 
with the empty carriage. 

Whither were they dragging her ? To the Cesareum, the 
church of Qod Himself? Impossible! Why thither of all 
places of the earth ? Why did the mob, increasing moment- 
arily by hundreds, pour down upon the beach, and leturo 
brandishing flints, shells, fragments of pottery? 

She was upon tiie church steps before he caught them up, 
invisible among the crowd; but he could track her by the 
fragments of her dress. 

Where were her gay pupils now ? Alas ! they had barri- 
caded themselves shamefully in the Museum at Uie first msh 
which swept her from the door of the lecture-room. Cowards I 
He would save her. 

And he struggled in vain to pierce the dense mass of para- 
bolani and mo&s, who, mingled with the fish-wives and 
dock workers, leaped and yelled around their victim. But 
what he could not do another and a weaker did— even the 
little porter. Furiously — no one knew how or whence — ^he 
burst up, as if from the ground in the thickest of the crowd, 
with knife, teeth and nails, like a venomous wild-cat, tearing 
his way toward his idol. Alas I he was torn down himself 
rolled over the steps, and lay there half dead in an agony of 
weeping, as Philammon sprang up past him into the church. 

Yes! On into the church itself! Into the cool, dim 
shadow, with its fretted pillars, and lowering domes, and 
candles, and incense, and blazing altar, and great pictures 
looking down from the walls athwart the gorgeous gloom. 
And r^t in front, above the altar, the colossal Christ, watch- 
ing unmoved from off the wall, his right hand raised to give a 
blessing — or a curse ! 

On, np the nave, tresb shreds of her dress strewing tiie 
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holy pavement — up the chancel steps themselTee — ^up to the 
altar — right underneath the great, still Christ; and there 
even those hell-hounds paused. . . . 

She shook herself free from her tormentors, and, springing 
back, rose for one moment to her full height, naked, snow- 
white against the dusky mass around — shame and indigna- 
tion in those wide, clear eyes, but not a stain of fear. With 
one hand she clasped her golden locks around her, the other 
long, white arm was stretched upward toward the great, still 
Christ, appealing — and who dare say, in vain? — from man to 
Qod. Her lips were opened to speak; but the words that 
should have come from them reached Qod's ear alone ; for in 
an instant Peter struck her down, the dark mass closed over 
her again, . . . and then wail on wail, long, wild, ear- 
piercing, rang along the vaulted roofs, and thrilled like the 
trumpet of avenging angels through Philammon's ears. 

Crushed against a pillar, unable to move in the dense mass, 
he pressed his hands over his ears. He could not shut out 
those shrieks ! When would they end P What in the name of 
the God of mercy were they doing? Tearing her piecemeal? 
Yes, aad worse than that. And still the shrieks rang on, 
and still the great Christ looked down on Philammon with 
that calm, intolerable eye, and would not turn away. And 
over his head was written in the rainbow, " I am the same, 
yesterday, to-day, and forever ! " The same aa he was in 
Judiea of old, Philammon? Then what are these, and in 
whose temple? And he covered his face with his hands and 
longed to die. 

It was over. The shrieks had died away into moans; the 
moans to silence. 

+ + 

"Death Stands Above Me/' 



Death stands above me, whispering low 

I know not what into my ear ; 

Of this strange language all I know 

Is, there is not a word of fear. 

— Walter Savage Landoi: 
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The Tournament 

BY SIR WALTER SOOTT. 

(Arrangfid by Maude Hemdon.) 

[The scene from Ivanhoe is of the descriptioo of the grtma 
tournament, held by Prince John Lockland, at Ashby, in 
which Bobin Hood, under the disguise of Locksley, vine the 
prize for his skill in archery.] 



T^HE sound of the trumpets soon recalled those spec- 
I tators who had already begun to leave the field ; 
I and proclamation was made that Prince John, 
1 suddenly called by high and peremptoiy public 
I duties, held himself obliged to discontinue the 
I entertainments of the morrow's festival. Never- 
theless, that, unwilling so many good yeomen should depart 
without a trial of skill, he was pleased to appoint them, 
before leaving the ground, to execute the competition of 
archery intended for the morrow. To the best archer a 
prize was to be awarded, being & bugle-hom, mounted with 
silver, and a silken haldiic richly ornamented with a medal- 
lion of St. Hubert, the patron of sylvan sport. 

More than thirty yeomen at first presented themselves as 
competitors, but when the archers understood with whom 
they were to be matched, upwards to twenty withdrew 
themselves from the contest, unwilling to encounter the 
dishonor of almost certain defeat. 

The diminished list of competitors for sylvan fame still 
amounted to eight. Prince John stepped from his royal 
seat to view the persons of these chosen yeomen. He 
looked for the object of his resentment, whom he obserred 
standing on the same spot, and with the same composed 
cotmtenance which he had exhibited upon the preceding 
day. 

" Fellow," said Prince John, " I gnessed by thy insolent 
babble thou wert no true lover of the long-bow, and I see 
thou darest not adventure thy skill among such merry-men 
aa stand yonder." 

" Under favor, sir," replied the yeomen, " I have another 
reason for refraining to shoot, besides the fearing discom- 
fiture and disgrace." 
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" And That is thy other reason ? " aaid Prince John. 

" Because I know not if these jeomen and I are used to 
shoot at the same marks; and because, moreover, I know 
not how yonr Qrace might relish the winning of a third 
prize by one who has unwillingly fallen under your dia- 
pleasure." 

" What is thy name, yeoman ? " 

" Lockeley," answered the yeoman. 

" Then IJocksIey " said Prince John, " thou shall shoot 
in thy turn, when these yeomen have displayed their sMlL 
If thoa earliest the prize, I will add to it twenty nobles; but 
if thon losest it, thou shalt be stript of thy lincoln green, 
and scourged out of the lists with bowstrings, for a wordy 
and insolent braggart, and if thou refusest my fair proffer, 
the Provost of the lists shall cut thy bowstring, break thy 
bow and arrows, and expel thee from the presence as a 
faint-hearted craven." 

" This is no fair chance you put on me, proud Prince, to 
compel me to pen] myself against the best archers of Lei- 
cester and StafiFordshire, under the penalty of infamy if 
they should overshoot me. NevertheleBB, I will obey your 
pleasure." 

A target was placed at the upper end of the southern 
avenue #hich led to the lists. The contending archers took 
their station in turn, at the bottom of the southern access; 
the distance between that station and the mark allowing 
full distance for what was called a shot at rovers. Tlie 
archers, having previously determined by lot their order of 
precedence, were to shoot each three shafts in succession. 

One by one the archers, stepping forward, delivered their 
shafts yeomanlike* and bravdy. Of twenty-four arrows, 
shot in succession, ten were fixed in the target, and the 
others ranged so near it, that, considering the distance of 
the mark, it was accounted good archery. Of the ten shafts 
which hit the target, two within the inner ring were shot 
by Hubert. 

" Now, Locksley," said Prince John, " wilt thou try con- 
clusions with Hubert, or wilt thou yield up bow, baldric, 
and quiver, to the Provost of the sports ? " 

" Sith it be no better, I am content to try my fortune; 
on condition that when I have shot two shafts at yonder 
mark of Hubert's, he shall be bound to shoot one at that 
which I propose," 
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" That is but fair," answered Prince John, " and it eball 
not be refneed thee. If thon beat this braggart, Hubert, 
I will fill the bngle with silver pennies tor thee." 

The former target was now removed, and a fresh one of 
the same size placed in its room. Hubert took his aim with 
great deliberation, long measuring the distance with his 
eye, while he held in his hand his bended bow, with the 
arrow placed on the string. At length he made a step for- 
ward, and raising the bow at the fuU stretch of his left 
arm, till the centre or grasping place was nigh level with 
his face, he drew his bow-string to his ear. The arrow 
whistled through the air, and lighted within the inner ring 
of the target, but not exactly in the centre. 

" Ton have not allowed for the wind, Hubert, or that had 
been a better shot." 

So saying, Locksley stept to the appointed station, and 
shot his arrow as carelessly in appearance as if he had not 
even looked at the mark. He was speaking almost at the 
instant that the shaft left the bow-string, yet it alighted 
in the target two inches nearer to the white spot which 
marked the centre, than that of Hubert. 

" By the light of heaven ! " said Prince John to Hubert, 
" and thou suffer that runagate knave to overcome thee, 
thou art worthy of the gallows I " 

" Shoot, knave, and shoot thy best, or it shall be the 
worse for thee ! " 

Thus exhorted, Hubert resumed his place, and not 
neglecting the caution which he had received from his ad- 
versary, he made the neeesgary allowance for a very light 
air of wind, which had just arisen, and shot so successfully 
that his arrow alighted in the very centre of the target. 

" A Hubert! a Hubert ! " shouted the populace, more in- 
terested in a known person than in a stranger. 

* Thou canst not mend that shot, Locksley," said the 
Prince with an insulting smile. 

" I will notch his shaft for him, however," replied 
Locksley. 

And letting fly his arrow with a little more precaution 
than before, it lighted right upon that of his competitor, 
which it split to shivers. " This must be the devil, and no 
man of flesh and blood," whispered the yeomen to each 
other; " such archery was never seen since a bow was first 
bent in Britain." 
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" And now," said Lockeley, " I will crave your Grace's 
permission to plant such a mark as is used in the North 
Country; and welcome every brave yeoman who shall try 
a shot at it to win a smile from the bonny lass he loves 
best." 

He then turned to leave the lists, but returned almost 
instantly with a willow wand about six feet in length, per* 
fectly straight, and rather thicker than a man's thumb. 
He began to peel this with great composure, observing at 
the same time that to ask a good woodsman to shoot at a 
target so broad as had hitherto been used, was to put shame 
upon his skill. "A child of seven years old might hit yon- 
der target with a headless shaft, but," added he, walking de- 
liberately to the other end of the lists, and, sticking the 
willow wand upright in the ground, " he that hits that rod 
five-score yards, I call him an archer fit to bear both bow 
and quiver before a king, and it were the stout King Rich- 
ard himself." 

" My grandeire," said Hubert, " drew a good bow at the 
battle of Hastings, snd never shot at such a mark in his life 
— and neither will I. I might &s well shoot at the edge of 
our parson's whittle, or at a wheat straw, or at a sunbeam, 
as at a twinkling white streak which I can hardly see." 

" Cowardly dog ! " said Prince John. " Sirrah Locksley, 
do thou shoot; but, if thou hittest such a mark, I will say 
thou art the first man ever did so. Howe'er it be, thou 
shalt not crow over us with a mere show of superior skill." 

" I will do my beet, no man can do more," 

So saying, he again bent hie bow, but on the present 
occasion looked with attention to his weapon, and changed 
the string, which be thought was no longer truly round, 
having been a little frayed by the two former shots. He 
then took his aim with some deliberation, and the multi- 
tude awaited the event in breathless silence. The archer 
vindicated their opinion of his skill; his arrow split the 
willow rod against which it was aimed. A jubilee of accla- 
mations followed; and even Prince John, in admiration of 
Locksley's skill, lost for an instant his dislike to his person. 
" These twenty nobles," he said, " which, with the bugle, 
thou hast fairly won, are thine own; we will make them 
fifty, if thou wilt take livery and service with us as a yeo- 
man of our body guard, and be near to our person. For 
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never did bo strong a hand bend a bow, or so true an eye 

direct a shaft." 

" Pardon me, noble Prince," said Locksley, " but I have 
vowed, that if ever I take service, it should be with your 
royal brother, King Richard. These twenty nobles I leave 
to Hubert, who has this day drawn as brave a bow as his 
grandsire did at Hastings. Had his modesty not refused 
the trial, he would have hit the wand as well as I." 

Hubert shook his head as he received with reluctance 
the bounty of the stranger; and Locksley, anxious to escape 
further observation, mixed with the crowd, and was seen 



A Plea for the Old Year" 

BY LOUISE CHABDLEB MOULTON. 



I see the smiling N'ew Year climb the heights — 
The clouds, his heralds, turn the sky to rose. 
And flush the whiteness of the winter snows, 

Till Earth is glad with Life and Life's delight. 

The weary Old Year died when died the night. 
And this newcomer, proud with triumph, shows 
His radiant face, and each glad subject knows 

The welcome monarch, born to rule aright. 

Yet there are graves far off that no man tends. 
Where lie the vanished loves and hopes and fears. 

The dreams that grew to be our hearts' heat friends, 
The smiles, and, dearer than the smiles, the tears — 

These were that Old Year's gifts, whom none defends, 
Now his strong Conqueror, the New, appears. 

* Copjil^t, ISW, br unto, Brovn A Co. (Reprlntad bj pemilHloii.) 
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Fagin's Last Day 

(Prom Oliver Twist.) 
BY CHARLES DICKENS. 

[It will be remembered that Fagin was leader of a band 
of thieves, and that little Oliver Twist had once been held 
in the Jew's school for educating criminals. Through the 
inliuence of Mr. Brownlow and some friends the kidnapped 
boy was rescued and the Jew brought to justice.] 

H^^"^^^B sat down on a atone bench opposite the door, 
I which served for a seat and bedstead, and cast- 
I ing his bloodshot eyes upon the ground, tried 
1 to collect his thoughts. After a while he began 
I to remember a few disjointed fragments of 
' what the judge had said, though it had seemed 
to him, at the time, that he could not hear a word. These 
gradually fell into their proper places, and by degrees sug- 
gested more ; so that in a little time he had the whole almost 
as it was delivered. To be hanged by the neck till he was 
dead — that was the end — to be hanged by the neck till he was 
dead! 

As it came on very dark, he began to think of all the men 
he had known who had died upon the scaffold, some of 
them through his means. They rose up in such quick suc- 
cession that he could hardly count them. He had seen 
some of them die— and had joked, too, because they died 
vrith prayers upon their lips. With what a rattling noise 
the drop went down, and how suddenlv they changed, from 
strong and vigorous men to dangling heaps of clothes! 

Some of them might have inhabited that very cell — aat 
upon that very spot. It was very dark; why didn't they 
bring a light? The cell had been built for many years. 
Scores of men must have passed their last hours there. It 
was like sitting in a vault strewn with dead bodies — the 
cap, the noose, the pinioned arms, the faces that he knew, 
even beneath that hideous veil. Light, light! 

At length, when his hands were raw with beating against 
the heavy door and walls, two men appeared — one bearing 
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a candle, which he thrust into an iron candleetick fixed 
against the wall; the other dragging in a mattress on which 
to pass the night, for the prisoner wae to be left alone no 
more. 

Then came night — dark, dismal, silent night. Other 
watchers are glad to hear the church clock strike, for tbej 
tell of lite and coming day. To the Jew they brought 
despair. The boom of every iron bell came laden with the 
one, deep, hollow sound — deathi What avaUed the noise 
and bustle of cheerful morning which penetrated even 
there to him? It was another form of knell, with mockery 
added to the warning. 

The day passed off. Day? There was no day. It was 
gone as soon as come; and night came on again — night so 
long, and yet so short; long in its dreadftd silence, and 
short in its fleeting hours. At one time he raved and 
blasphemed, and at another howled and tore his hair. Ven- 
erable men of his own persuasion had come to pray beside 
him, but he had driven them away with curses. They re- 
newed their charitable efforts, and be beat them off. 

Saturday night. He had only one night more to live. 
And as he thought of this the day broke-— Sunday. 

It wae not until the night of this last awful cUty that a 
withering sense of his helpless, desperate state came in its 
full intensity upon his blighted soul; not that he had ever 
held any defined or positive hope of mercy, but that he had 
never been able to consider more than the dim probabihty 
of dying so soon. He had spoken little to either two men, 
who relieved each other in their attendance upon him; and 
they, for their parts, made no effort to rouse his attention. 
He had sat there awake, but dreaming. Now, he started 
up every minute, and with gasping mouth and burning skin, 
hurried to and fro in such a paroxysm of fear and wrath 
that even they — ^used to such sights — recoiled from him 
with horror. He grew so terrible, at last, in all the tor- 
tures of his evU conscience, that one man could not bear 
to sit there, eyeing him alone, and so the two kept watch 
together. 

He cowed down upon his stone bed, and thought of the 
past. He had been wounded with some missiles from the 
crowd on the day of his capture, and his head was band- 
aged with a linen cloth. His red hair hung down upon his 
bloodless face; his beard was torn, and twisted into knots; 
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hiB eyeB shone with a terrible light; his unwashed flesh 
crackled with the fever that burnt him up. Eight — nine — 
ten. If it was not a trick to frighten him, and those were 
the real hours treading on each other^g heels, where 
would he be, when they came round again? Elevenl An- 
other struck, before the voice of the previous hour had 
ceased to vibrate. At eight he would be the only mourner 
in hia own funeral train; at eleven — 

Those dreadful walls of Newgate, which have hidden so 
much misery and such unspeakable anguish, not only from 
the eyes, but, too often and too long, from the thoughts of 
men, never held so dread a spectacle as that. The few who 
lingered as they passed, and wondered what the man was 
doing who was to be hung to-morrow, would have slept but 
ill that night if they could have seen him. 

From early in the evening until nearly midnight, little 
groups of two and three presented themselvea at the lodge- 
gate and inquired, with anxious faces, whether any reprieve 
had been received. These being answered in the negative, 
communicated the welcome intelligence to clusters in the 
street, who pointed out to one another the door from which 
he must come out, and showed where the scaffold would 
be built, and walking with unwilling steps away, turned back 
to conjure up the scene. By degrees they fell off, one by 
one; and, for an hour in the dead of night, the street was 
left to solitude and darkness. 

The space before the prison was cleared, and a few 
strong barriers, painted black, had been already thrown 
across the road to break the pressure of the expected crowd, 
when Mr. Brownlow and Oliver appeared at the wicket, and 
prc-i^eiited an order of admission to the prisoner, signed by 
one of the sheriffs. They were immediately admitted into 
the lodge. 

The condemned criminal was seated on his bed, rocking 
himself from side to side, with a countenance more like 
that of a snared beast than the face of a man. His mind 
was evidently wandering to his old life, for he continued to 
mutter, without appearing rnnscious of their presence 
otherwise than as a part of his vision. 

" Good boy, Charley — ^well done," he mumbled; " Oliver, 
too, ha! ha! ha! Oliver, too— quite the gentleman now — 
quite the — take that boy away to bed ! " 
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The jailer took the disengaged hand of Oliver, and whis- 
pering him not to be alarmed, looked on without speaking. 

" Take him away to bed ! " cried the Jew, " Do you hear 
me, some of you? He has been the — the — somehow the 
cause of all this. It's worth the money to bring him up to 
it — Bolter's throat, Bill; never mind the girl — Bolter'a 
throat, as deep as you can cut. Saw his head off ! " 

" Fagin," said the jailer. 

" That's me 1 " cried the Jew, falling instantly into the 
attitude of listening he had assumed upon his trial. "Au 
old man, my lord; a very old, old man ! " 

" Here," said the turnkey, laying his hand upon his 
breast to keep him down — "here's somebody wants to see 
you — to ask you some questions, I suppose. Fagin, Fagin! 
Are you a man ? " 

" i shan't be one long," replied the Jew, looking up with 
a face retaining no human expression but rage and terror. 
"Strike them all dead! what right have they to butcher 
me ?" 

As he spoke he caught sight of Oliver and Mr. Brownlow. 
Shrinking to the farthest corner of the seat he demanded 
to know what they wanted there, 

" Steady," said the turnkey, still holding him down. 

" Now, sir, tell him what you want — quick, if you please, 
for he grows worse as the time gets on." 

" You have some papers," said Mr. Brownlow, advancing, 
" which were placed in your hands for better security by a 
man called Monks." 

" It's all a lie together," replied the Jew. " I haven't 
one — not one." 

" For the love of God," said Mr. Brownlow, solemnly, 
"do not say that now, upon the very verge of death, but 
tell me where they are. You know that Sikes is dead, that 
Monks has confessed, that there is no hope of any further 
gain. Where are those papers ? " 

" Oliver," cried the Jew, beckoning to him. " Here, 
here! Let me whisper tn you." 

" I am not afraid," said Oliver, in a low voice, as he re- 
linquished Mr. Brownlow's hand. 

" The papers," said the Jew, drawing him towards him, 
"are in a canvas bag, in a hole a little way up the chimney 
in the top front room. I want to talk to you, my dear; I 
want to talk to you," 
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" Yes, yes," returned Oliver. " Let me say a prayer. 
Do ! Let me say one prayer — eay only one, upon your 
knees with me, and we will talk till morning." 

" Outside, outside," replied the Jew, poBliing the boy be- 
fore him towards the door, and looking vacantly over hia 
bead. " Say I've gone to sleep — they'll believe you. Yoa 
can get me out, if you take me so. Now then, now then I " 

" Oh! God forgive this wretched man I " cried the boy, 
with a burst of tears. 

" That's right, that's right," said the Jew; " tbatll help 
us on. This door first. If I shake and tremble aa we paas 
the gallows, don't you mind, but hurry on. Now, now, 
now ! " 

" Have you nothing else to ask him, sir F " inquired the 
turnkey. 

" No other question," replied Mr. Brownlow. " If I 
hoped we could recall Mm to a sense of his position — " 

" Nothing will do that, sir," replied the man, shaking bis 
head. "You had better leave him." 

The door of the cell opened, and the attendants returned. 

" Press on, press on," cried the Jew. " Softly, but not 
80 slow. Faster, faster 1 " 

The men laid hands upon him, and disengaging Oliver 
from his grasp, held him back. He struggled with the 
power of desperation for an instant, and then sent up cry 
upon cry that penetrated even those massive walls, and 
rang in their ears until they reached the open Yard. 



A Caution to Poets. 

What poets feel not, when they make 

A pleasure in creating. 
The world, in its turn, will not take 

Pleasure In contemplating. 

— Matthew Arnold. 
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Apollo Belvedere* 

A Chriatmtu Episode of the Plantation. 
BY RUTH McENEET STUAET. 

[In the same volume vhich contains this story there are 
man; others that lend themaelTes to recitation. " Moriah's 
Moaming " is one of the best pieces of humor vhich Mrs. 
Stuart has written; " Chiistmas at the Trimbles " has proven 
itself a never-failing succees, and " The Second Mrs. Sliimn " 
is an excellent reading.] 

, «B was a little yellow man, with a quizzical face 

^LJ I and sloping shoulders, and when he gave his full 

^ ^ I name, with somewhat of a flourish, as if it might 

n hold compensationB for physical shortcomings, 

I one could hardly help smiling. And yet there 

' was a pathos in tiie caricature that dissipated the 

smile half-way. 

"Yas, I'm named 'Polio Belvedere, an' my marster gi'e 
me dat intitlemint on account o' my shape," he would say, 
with a strut, as if be were bantered. As Apollo would have 
told you himself, the fact that he had never married was not 
because he couldn't get anybody to have him, but simply that 
he hadn't himself been suited. 

Lily Washington was a beauty in her own right, and she 
was the belle of the plantation. She was an emotional crea- 
ture, with a caustic tongue on occasion, and when it pleased 
her mood to look over her shoulder at one of her numerous 
admirers and to wither him with a look or a word, she did 
not hesitate to do it. For instance, when Apollo first asked 
her to marry him — it had been his habit to propose to her 
every day or so for a year or two past — she glanced at him 
askance from head to foot, and then she said: " Why, yas. 
Dat is, I s'poee, of co'se, yon's de sample. I'd order a full- 
size by yon in a minute." This was cruel, and seeing the 
*FraB"IIorlak'ilf«andnt." Oopmfkt, IIM, br Bupcr A BiMlMn. 
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pathetic look come into his face, she instantly rep^ited of it, 
and walked home from chnich with him, i^iamiBaing a hand- 
some black fellov, and saying only kind things to Apollo all 
the way. 

Of coarse no one ttxA Apollo Berionsly as Lily's eoitor, 
much less the chocolate maid herself. But there were other 
loTers. Indeed, there were all the others, for that matter, 
but in point of eligibili^ the number to be Berioualy regarded 
was reduced to about two. These were Pete Peters, a hand- 
some griff, with just enough Indian blood to give him an air 
of distinction, and a French-talking mulatto, who had come 
up from New Orleans to repair the machinery in the sugar- 
house, and who was buying land in the viciniiy, and drove 
hia own sulky, Pete was lees prosperous tluin he, but, 
although he worked his land on aharee, he owned two moles 
and a saddle horsey and would be allowed to enter on a pur- 
chase of land whenever he should choose to do so. Although 
Pete and the New Orleans fellow, ^ose name was also Peter, 
but ^o was called Pierre, met constanly in a friendly 
enough way, thCT did not love each other. They both loved 
Lily too much for that But they laughed good-naturedly 
together at Apollo and his " case," which they inquired after 
pwitely, as if it were a member of hia family. 

" Well, 'Polio, how's yo' case on Miss I^y comin' on ? " 
either one would say, with a wink at the other, and Apollo 
would artlessly report the state of the heavens with relation 
to his particular star, as when he once replied to this identical 
question : 

" Well, Miss lily was mi^ty obstropulous 'istiddy, but 
she is mo* cancelized dis momin'." 

It was Fete who had asked the question, and he laughed 
aloud at the answer. " Mo' cancelized dis momin', is sl^ ? " 
he replied. " How do you know she is ? " 

" 'Caze she lemme tote her hoe all de way up from de 
field," answered the ingenuous Apollo. 

" She did, did she ? An' who was walldn' by her side all 
dat time, I like to know ? " 

Apollo winced a little at thu, but he answered, bravdly, 
" I don't ^ah ef Pier was walkin' wid her ; I was totin' her 
hoe, all de samee." 

The Christmas-eve dance in the sogar-house had been for 
years an annual function on the plantation. At this, since 
her debut, at fourteen, three Christmases before, Lily had 
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held undisputed sway, and all her former belles amiably 
accepted their places as leeeer lights. 

lily was pe^ectly rarishing in her splendor at the donee 
this year. The white Swiss frock she wore was high in the 
neck, but her brown abonlders and arms shone through the 
thin fabric with fine effect. About her slim waist she tied 
a narrow ribbon of blue, and she carried a pink feather fan, 
and the wreath about her forehead was of lilies-of-the-Talley. 
She had done a day's scouring for them, and they had come 
out of the summer hat of one of the white ladies on the coast. 
This insured their qaality, and no doubt contributed some- 
what to the quiet serenity with which she bore herself as, 
with her little head held like that of the Venus of Milo, she 
danced down the center of the room, holding her flounces in 
either hand, and kicking the floor until she kicked both her 
slippers to pieces, when she finiehed the figure in her stock- 
ing feet. 

She had a relay of slippere ready, and there was a scramble 
as to who should put them on ; but she settled that question 
by making 'Polio rise, with his fiddle in his arms, and lend 
her his chair for a minute while she pulled them on herself. 
Then she let Pete and Pierre each have one of the discarded 
slippers as a trophy. Lily had always danced out several 
pairs of slippers at the Christmas dance, but she never 
achieved her stocking feet in the first roimd until now, and 
she was in high glee over it. If she had been admired before, 
she was looked upon as a raving, tearing, beauty to-ni^t, 
and so she was. Fortunately 'Polio had his fiddling to do, 
and this saved him from any conspicuous folly. But he kept 
his eyes on her, and when ahe grew too ravishingly lovely to 
his fond vision, and he couldn't stand it a minute longer in 
silence, he turned to the man next him, who played the bones, 
and remarked, " Ef — ef anybody but Gord A'mighty had 
a-made anything as purty as Miss Lily, dey'd 'a' stinted it 
somewhar," and, watching every turn, he lent his bow to her 
varying moods while she tired out one dancer after another. 
It was the New Orleans fellow who first lost his head utterly. 
He bad danced with her but three times, but, while she took 
another's hand and whizzed through the figures, he scarcely 
took his eyes from her, and when, at about midnight, he suc- 
ceeded in getting her apart for a promenade, he poured forth 
his soul to her in the picturesque English of tne quadroon 
qnarter of New Orleans. "An' now, to proof to you my 
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lorv, Ma'm'selle Leelee " — he gesticulated vigorously as he 
spoke — " I am geeving you wan beau-u-tiful Christmas pres- 
ent — I am goin' to geev you — w'at you t'ink ? My borgee ! " 
With this he turned dramatically and faced her. They were 
standing now under the shed outeide the door in the moon- 
light, and, although they did not Bee him, Apollo stood 
withm hearing, b^ind a pile of molasses barrels, where he 
had come " to cool off." 

Lily had several times been " buggy-ridin' " with Pierre in 
thia same " borgee," and it was a very magnificent affair in 
her eyea. When he told her that it was to be hers she gasped. 
Such presents were unknown on the plantation. But Lily 
was a " mannerly " member of good society, if her circle was 
small, and she was not to be taken back by any compliment a 
man should pay her. She simply fanned herself, a little hur- 
riedly perhaps, with her feather fan, as she said: "You sho' 
mnat be jokin', Mr. Pier. You cerf n'y must." But Mr. Pierre 
was not joking. lie was never more in earnest in his life, 
and he told her so, and there is no telling what else he would 
have told her but for the fact that Mr, Fete Peters happened 
to come out to the shed to cool off about this time, and as 
he almost brushed her shoulder, it was as little as Lily could 
do to address a remark to him, and then, of course, he stopped 
and chatted awhile; and, after what appeared a reasonable 
interval, long enough for it not to seem that she was too 
much elated over it, she remarked, " An', by-de-way, Mr. 
Peters, I must tell you what a lovely Christmas giP I have 
just received by de hand of Mr. Pier. He has jest presented 
me with his yaller-wheeled buggy, an' I sho' is proud of it." 
Then, turning to Pierre, she added, " You sho' is a mighty 
generous gen'leman, Mr. Pier — ^you cert'n'y is." 

Peters give Lily one startled look, but he instantly realized, 
from her ingenuous manner, that there was nothing back of 
the gift of me buggy — that is, it had been, so far as she was 
concerned, simply a Christmas present. Pierre had not 
offered himself with the gift. And if this were so, well — ^he 
reckoned he could match him. 

He reached forward and took Lily's fan from her hand. 
He hastened to do this to keep Pierre from taking it. Then, 
while he fanned her, he said, " Is dat so. Miss Lily, dat Mr. 
Pier is give you a buggy ? Dat sholy is a fine Christmas gif 
— it shtf is. An' sense you fin' yo'se'f poeseesed of a buggy, 
I trust you will allow me de pleasure of presentin' you wid 
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s horse to drive in de buggy." He made a gracefu] bow as 
he spoke, a bow that would have done credit to the man from 
New Orleans. It was so well done, indeed, that Lily uncon- 
Bcionsly bowed in return, as she said, with a look that savored 
a little of roguishness : " Oh, hursh, Mr, Peters t You dea 
a-gnyin' me— dat what you doin'." 

" Guyin' nothin','' s^id Peters, grinning broadly as he 
noted Uie expression of Pierre's face. " Ef youll jea do me 
de honor to aceep' of my horse, Miss Lily, I'U be de proudest 
gen'leman on dis plantation." 

At this she chuckled, and took her fan in her own hand. 
And then she turned to Pierre. 

" Yon sho' has set de style o* mighty expensive Christmas 
gifs on dis plantation, Mr. Pier — ^you cerfn'y has. An' I 
wants to thank you bofe mos' kindly — I cerfn'y does." 

Having heard this much, 'Polio thought it time to come 
from his hiding, and he strolled leisurely out in the other 
direction first, but soon returned this way. And then he 
stopped, and, reaching over, took the feather fan — and for a 
few moments he had his innings. Then some one else came 
along and tiie conversation became impersonal, and one by 
one they all dropped off — all except 'Polio. When the rest 
had gone, he and Lily found seats on the cane carrier, and 
they talked a while, and when a little later supper was an- 
nounced, it was the proud fiddler who took her in, while 
Pierre and Peters stood off and politely glared at each other ; 
and after a while Pierre must have said something, for Peters 
suddenly sprang at him and tumbled him out the door and 
rolled him over in the dirt, and they had to be separated. 
But presently they laughed and shook hands, and Pierre 
offered Pete a cigarette, and Pete took it, and gave Pierre a 
light — and it was all over. 

It was next day — Christmas morning— and the young 
people were standing about in groups under the China-tree6 
in tiie campus, when Apollo joined them, looking unusually 
chipper and beaming. He was dressed in his best — Prince 
Alben, beaver, and all — and he sported a bright silk hand- 
kerchief tied loosely about his neck. 

He was altogether a delightful figure, absolutely content 
with himself, and apparently at peace with the world. 14*0 
sooner had he joined the crowd than the fellows began chaf- 
fing him, as nsual, and presently some one mentioned Lily's 
name end spoke of her presente. The two men who had 
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broken the record for generosity in the history of plantation 
lovers were looked upon as n&bobs by those of lesser means. 
Of course everybody knew the city f ellov had started it, and 
they were glad that Peters had come to time and saved the 
digni^ of the place; indeed, he was about the only one on 
the plantation who could have done it 

A£ they stood talking it over, the two heroes had nothing 
to say, of course, and 'Polio b^n rolling a cigarette — an 
art he had learned from the man from K'ew Orleans. 

Finally, he remarked, " Yas, Miss Lily got sev'al mighty 
nice presents last night." 

At this Pierre turned, laughing, and said, " I s'pose you 
geeve 'er somet'ing, too, eh ? " 

" Pity you hadn't a-give her dat silk hank'cher. Hit 'd 
become her a heap better'n it becomes you" Peters said, 
laughing. 

" Yas, I reckon it would," said 'Polio; " but de fact is she 
gi' me die hank'cher — an' of co'se I accepted it." 

" But why ain't you tellin' ua what you give her ? " insisted 
Peters. 

'PoUo put the cigarette to his lips, deliberately lit it, puffed 
several tunes, and then, removing it in a leisurely way, he 
drawled : 

" Well, de fact is, I heerd Mr. Pier here give her a buggy, 
an' — Mr. Peters, he up an' handed over a horse, — an' so, 
quick as I got a chance, I des balanced my ekalub'ium an' 
went an' set down beside her an' aet her ef she wouldn't do 
me the honor to accep' of a driver, an' — an' she say yas. 

" Yon know I'm a coachman by trade. 

" An daf s huccome I to say she got sev'al presents las' 
sight." 

And he took anodier puff of his cigarette. 
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An Invalid in Lodgings 



BT J. U BAKEUB. 



tnih my syetem coUapeed, my landlady only spoke 

Uof me as her parlor. At interyals I had com- 
municated with her through the medium oi 
' Sarah Aim, the servant, and, as her rent wae due 

on Wednesday, could I pay my bill nov ? Except 

for these monetary transactions, my landlady 

and I were total strangers, and, though I sometimes fell over 
her chUdren in the lobby, that led to no intimacy. Eveii 
Sarah Ann never opened her mouth to me. She brought in 
my tea, and left me to discover that it was there. My tirst 
day in lodgings I said " Oood-moming " to Sarah Ann, and 
she replied, " Eh ? " " Qood-moming, I repeated, to which 
she answered contemptuously, " Oh, ay." For six months I 
was simply the parlor ; but then I fell ill, and at once became 
an interesting person. 

Sarah Ann found me shivering on the sofa one hot day a 
week or more ago, beneath my rug, two coats, and some other 
articles. Uy landlady sent up some beef-tea, in which she 
has a faith Uiat is pathetic, and then, to complete the cure, 
she appeared in person. She has proved a nice, motherly old 
lady, but not cheerful company. 

Where do you feel it worst, air ? " she asked. 
I said it waa bad all over, but worst in my head. 
" On your brow? " 
" No ; on the back of my head." 
" It feels like a lump of lead ? " 
" No ; like a furnace." 
" Thaf s just what I feared," she said." " It bf^an so with 

"With whom?" 

" Uy husband. He came in one day, five years ago, com- 
plaining of hie bead, and in three days he was a corpse." 

"What?" 

" Don't be afraid, sir. Maybe it isn't the same thing." 

" Of course it isn't. Yonr husband, according to the story 
you told me when I took these rooms, died of fever." 

" Tee, but the fever began just in ttiis way. It carried him 
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off in no time. You had better see a doctor, sir. Doctor was 
no use in m; husband'e case, but ia is satisfaction to bare 
him," 

Here Sarah Ann, who had been listening vith mouth and 
^68 open, suddenly burst into tears, and was led out of the 
room, exclaiming, " Him such a quiet gentleman, and he 
never flung nothing at me." 

Though I knew that I had only caught a nasty cold, a con- 
Tiction in which the doctor confirmed me, my landlady stood 
ont for its being just aucb another case as her husband's, and 
regaled me for nours with reminiscences of his rapid decline. 
If I was a little better one day, alas ! he had been a little 
better the day before he died; and if I answered her peer- 
ishly, she told Sarah Ann that my Toiee was going. She 
brought the beef-tea up with her own hands, her countenance 
saying that I might as well have it, though it could not save 
me. Sometimes I pushed it away untasted (how I loathe 
beef -tea now !), when she whispered something to Sarah Ann 
that sent that tender-hearted maid howling once more from 
the room. 

" He's supped it all," Sarah Ann said one day, bright- 
ening. 

" That" 8 a worse sign," said her mistress, " than if he 
hadn't took none." 

I lay on a sofa, pulled close to the fire, and when the doc- 
tor came, my landlady was always at his heels, Sarah Ann's 
dismal face showing at the door. The doctor is a personal 
friend of my own, and each day be said I was improving a 
litUe. 

" Ah, doctor ! " my landlady said, reprovingly. 

" He does it for the best," she exclaimed to me, " but I 
don't hold with doctors as deceive their patients. Why don't 
he speak out the truth like a man? My husband were told 
the worsts and so he had time to reconcile himself." 

On one of these occasions I summoned up suflBcient energy 
to send her out of the room; but that only made matters 
worse, 

" Poor gentleman ! " I heard her say to Sarah Ann ; " he is 
very violent to-day. I saw he were worse the moment I 
clapped eyes on him. Sarah Ann, I shouldn't wonder though 
we had to hold him down yet" 

About an hour afterwards she came in to ask me if T " had 
come more round to myself," and when I merely turned 
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round on the sofa for reply, ahe aaid, in a lond whiaper to 
Sarah Ann, that I " were as quiet aa a lamb now." Then 
she stroked me and w^it away. 

So attaitive wae my landlady that she was a minifiteilDg 
angel. Yet I lay on that sofa plottii^ how to get her oat 
of the room. The plan that seemed the simplest was to pre- 
tend sleep, hot it was not easily carried out. Not ^tting any 
answer from me, she would approach on tiptoe and lean over 
the sofa, listening to hear me breathe. Convinced that I was 
still living, she and Sarah Ann began a conversation in 
whispers, of which I or the deceased husband was the subject. 
The husband had slept a good deal, too, and it wasn't a 
healthy sign. 

" It Jsirt a good sign," whispered my landlady, " thoogh 
them as know no bett^ might think it is. It shows he's get- 
ting weaker. When they takes to sleeping in the day-time, 
ifs only because they don't have the strength to keep awake." 

" Oh, missus 1 " Sarah Ann would say. 

" Better face facts, Sarah Ann," replied my landlady. 

In the end I had generally to sit up and confess that I 
heard what they were saying. My landlady evidently thought 
this another bad sign. 

I discovered that my landlady held receptions in another 
room, where visitors came who referred to me as her " trial." 
When she thought me distinctly worse, she put on her bonnet 
and went out to disseminate the sad news. It was on one of 
ttiese occasions that Sarah Ann, who had been left in charge 
of the chUdren, came to me with a serious request. 

" Them children," she said, " want awful to see you, and 
I sort of promised to bring 'em in, if bo you didn't mind." 

" Bnt, Sarah Ann, they have seen me often, and, though 
I'm a good deal better, I don't feel equal to speaking to 

Sarah Ann smiled pityingly when I said I felt better, but 
she asflured me the children only wanted to look at me. I 
refused her petition, but, on my ultimatum being announced 
to them, they set up such a roar that, to quiet them, I called 
them in. 

They came one at a time. Sophia, the eldest, came first. 
She looked at me very solemnly, and then said bravely that 
If I liked she would kiss me. As she had a piece of flannel 
Uei round her face, and was swollen in the left cheek, I 
declined this honor, and she went oS much relieved. N'ezt 
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came Tonun;, vho aent up a shriek aa his ejes fell on me, 
and had to be carried off by Sarah Ann. Johnny was bold^ 
and franker, bat addressed all his remarks to Sarah Ann. 
First, he vanted to know if he could touch me, and, being 
told he could, he felt my face all orer. Then, he wanted to 
see the " Bpouter." The " spouter " was a spray throogh 
which Sarui Ann blew coolness on my head, and Johnny 
had heard of it with interest He refused to leave the room 
until he had been permitted to saturate me and my coshioD. 
I am so much better now that even my landlady knows I 
am not dying. I suppose she is glad tiiat it is so, but at 
the same time she resents it. There is an impression in the 
house that I am a fraud. They call me by my name as yet, 
bnt soon again I shall be the parlor. 



The Stirrup-Cup 

BY SIDNEY LAKIER. 



Death, thou'rt a cordial old and rare : 
Look bow compounded, with what care ! 
Time got his wrinkles reaping thee 
Sweet herbs from all antiquity. 

Darid to thy distillage went, 
Ke^ts, and Gotama excellent, 
Omar Khayyam, and Chaucer bright. 
And Shakespeare for a king-delight. 

Then, Time, let not a drop be spilt; 
Hand me the cup whene'er thou wilt ; 
'TiB thy rich stirrup-cup to me ; 
I'll drink it down right smilingly. 
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Das Krist Kindel/ 

BY JAUE8 WHITC»MB RILEY. 



I had fed the fire and Btirred it, til] the sparkles in delight 
Snapped Uieir Bancy little fingers at uie chill December 

nigbt; 
And in dressing-govn and slippers, I had tilted back " m^ 

throne " — 
The old split-bottomed rocker — and was mnsing all alone. 

I could hear the hnngiy Winter prowling round the outer 

door, 
And the tread of mofBed footsteps on the white piazza floor ; 
But the sounds came to me only aa the murmur of a Btream 
That mingled with the current of a lazy-flowing dream. 

Like a fragrant incense rising, cnrled the smoke of my cigar, 
With the lamp-light gleaming through it like a mist-^ofolded 

star; — 
And as I gazed, die vapor like a curtain rolled away. 
With a sound of bells mat tinkled, and the clatter of a sleigh. 

And in a Tieion, painted like a picture in the air, 

I saw the elflsh figure of a man with frosty hair — 

A quaint old man that chuckled with a laugh as he appeared, 

And with ruddy cheeks like embers in the ashes of his beard. 

He poised himself grotesquely, in an attitude of mirth. 
On a damask-coTcred hassock that was sitting on the hearth ; 
And at a magic signal of his stubby little thumb, 
I saw the fire place changing to a bright procenium. 

And looking there, I marreled as I saw a mimic stage 
Alive *ith little actors of a very tender age ; 
And some so very tiny that they tottered as they walked. 
And lisped and porled and gurgled like the brooklets, when 
they talked. 

" AftarwUtw." Oopfii^t, tsM Br (pedal poinlnlDn at tb* paU 
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And their faces were like lilies, and their eyes like purest 

dew. 
And tbeir tressee like the sliadowB that the ahine is woven 

throQKh ; 
And they each had little burdens, and a little tale to tell 
Of fairy lore, and giants, and delights delectable. 

And they mixed and intermingled, weaving melody with joy. 
Till the magic circle clustered round a blooming baby-boy; 
And they threw aside their treasnres in an ecstasy of glee, 
And bent, with dazzled faces, and with parted iipa, to see. 

'Twas a wondrous little fellow, with a dainty double chin, 
And chubby cheeks, and dimples for the emilea to blossom 

in; 
And he looked as ripe and rosy, on bis b«d of straw and 

reeds; 
As a mellow little pippin that had tumbled in the weeds. 

And I Baw the happy mother, and a group surrounding her. 
That knelt with costly presents of frankincense and myrrh; 
And I thrilled with awe and wonder, as a murmur on the air 
Came drifting o'er the hearing in a melody of prayer : — 

By the splendor in the heavens, and the hush upon the tea, 
And the majesty of silence reigning o'er Galilee, — 
We feel Thy kingly presence, and we humbly bow the knee 
And lift our hearts and voices in gratefulness to Thee. 

Thy messenger has spoken, and our dovhts have fled and 

gone 
As the dark and spectral shadows of the night before the 

dawn. 
And, m the kindly shelter of the light around us drawn. 
We would nestle down forever in the breast we lean upon. 

Tou have given us a shepherd, you have given us a guide. 
And the Itght of Heaven grew dimmer when you sent Him 

from your side, — 
But He comes to lead Thy children where the gates wUl open 

wide 
To welcome His returning when His works are glorified. 
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By ihe splendor in the Heavens, and the hvih upon the sea. 
And the majesty of silence reigning, over QaHiee, — 
We feel Thy kingly presence, and toe humbly bow the knee 
And lift OUT hearts and voices in gratefulness to Thee. 

Tben the rision, slowly failing, with the words of the refrain, 
Fell swooning in the moonlight through the frosty window- 
pane; 
And I heard the clock proclaiming, like an eager sentinel 
Who brings the world good tidings, — " It is (^ristmas — all 
is well ! " 



Hiram Foster's Thanksgiving 
Turkey 

BY S. S. KISEK. 

[Of the many po^OB written when Freeidrat McKinley 
was assassinated, none surpaeeed in sympathy and original 
conception the verses printed below.] 



See that turkey out there, mister ? Ain't he big and fat and 

nice? 
Well, yon couldn't buy that gobbler, not for any kind of price. 
Now, 111 tell you how it happened : 'Way along last spring, 

yon know. 
This here tnrkey's mother hatched some twwty little ones 

or so — 
Hatched 'em in the woods down yonder, and come marchin' 

home one day 
With them stringin' out behind 'er, catchin' bugs along the 

way. 
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Well, my Hftle grandson named 'em — both hia folks are dead, 
youaee. 

So he's come and gone to livin' with his grandma, here, and 
me. 

He give each a name to go by; one vaa Teddy, one was 
Schley, 

One was Sampson, one was Dewey, one was Bryan, too, bat I 

Liked the one he called McKinley beet of all the brood, some- 
how — 

He was that there turkey yonder that's a gobblin' at you cow. 

How them cunnin' little rascals grew and grew ! Sometimes, 

I swear. 
It 'most seemed as though we seen 'eta shootin' upward in the 

air. 
And McKinley was the leader and the best of all the lot, 
And you'd ought to seen the mother — proud of him? — I tell 

you what 1 
So I says to ma and Charley — oh, three months ago at least — 
That I guessed we'd keep McKinley for our own Thanks- 

givjn' feast. 

Then we sold off ail the others, keepin' only this one here. 
And I guess we won't have turkey for Thanksgivin' Day tills 

year. 
Just the name we gave that gobbler makes him sacreder to 

me. 
After all the things thaf s happened, than I — ^well, somehow 

yon see 
I was in hia ridgement — bo you'll please excoee me — ^T 

dnnno — 
I don't want to show my feelin's — sometimes folks can't 

help it, though. 

Hear 'im gobble now, and see him aa he proudly struts away ; 
Don't you s'pose he knows there's someming in the name he 

bears to-day? 
See how all his feathers glisten — ain't he big and plomp and 

nice? 
No, sir ! No ; you couldn't buy 'im, not for any kind of price. 
That there gobbler, there, tiiat Charley gxve the name 

McKinl^ to, 
He'll die natural — that's something turkeys mighty seldom 

do. 
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The Winning of Lorna Doone 

{Prom Loma Doone.) 
BY R. D. BLACKMORE. 

[The Doonea were a band of .aristocratic, bnt lawless, peo- 
ple living in the Doone Valley, from which they sallied forth 
to raid the neighboring farmers and travelers. John Ridd, 
who tella the story, while fiBhiog one spring had followed a 
stream into the Doone estate. When the following scene 
opens he had just had a desperate etmggle to save himself 
from the swift current of the-stream, and had nearly lost his 
life.] 

I w -JEN I came to myaelf again, my hands were full 

I ^LJkT I of young grass and mold, and a little girl, kneel- 
I IfiT I '^S ^^ "^y ^'^^) ^^^ rubbing my forehead ten- 
n derly with a dock-leaf and a handkerchief. 
I " Oh, I am BO glad ! " she whispered, softly, 

I as I opened my eyes and looked at her; "now 

you will try to be better, won't you f " 

I had never heard so sweet a sound as came from between 
her bright red lips, while there she knelt and gazed at me; 
neither had I ever f;een anything so beautiful as the large, 
dark eyes intent upon me, full of pity and wonder. And 
then, my nature being slow, and perhaps, for that matter, 
heavy, I wandered wit£ my hazy eyes down the black shower 
of her hair, as to my jaded gaze it seemed. Perhaps she liked 
my conntenance, and indeed I know she did, because she 
said so afterward; although at that time she was too young 
to know what made her take to me. 

Thereupon I sat upright, with my little trident still in 
one hand, and was much afraid to speak to her, being con- 
scious of my country brogue, lest she should cease to like 
me. But she clapped her hands, and made a trifling dance 
around my back, and came to me on the other side, as if I 
were a great play thing. 

" What is your name? " she said, as if she had every right 
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to ask me ; " and how did jou come here, and vhat are these 
wet things in this great ba^? " 

" Yon nad better let them alone," I said ; " they are loaches 
for my mother. But I will give yon some, if you like," 

" Dear me, how much you think of them I Why, th^ are 
only fish. But how your feet are bleeding ! Oh, I must tie 
them up for you. And no shoes nor stockings! Is your 
mother very poor, poor boy? " 

" No," I said, being vexed at this ; " we are rich enough to 
bny all this great meadow, if we chose; and here my shoes 
and stockings be." 

"Why, they are quite as wet as your feet; and I cannot 
bear to see your feet. Oh, please to let me bandage th«n ; 
I will do it very softly." 

" Oh, I don't think much of that," I replied; " I shall put 
some goose grease to them. But how you are looking at me I 
I never saw one like you before. My name is John Kidd. 
What is your name ? " 

" Loma Doone," she answered, in a low voice, as if afraid 
of it, and hanging her head so that I could see only her fore- 
head and eyelashes ; " if you please, my name is Loma Doone, 
and I thought you must have known it" 

Young and harmless as she was, her name alone made guilt 
of her. Nevertheless, I could not help looking at her ten- 
derly, and the more when her blushes turned into tears, and 
her tears to long, low sobs. 

" Don't cry," I said, " whatever you do. I am sure you 
have never done any harm. I will give you all my fish, 
Loma, and catch some more for mother; only don't be angry 
with me." 

She flung her soft arms up in the passion of her tears, and 
looked at me so piteously ^at what did I do but kiss her. 
It seemed to be a very odd thing, when I came to think of 
it, because I hated kissing so, as all honest boys must do. 
But she touched my heart with a sudden delight. 

She gave me no encouragement, as my mother in her place 
would have done; nay, she even wiped her lips (which me- 
thonght was rather rude of her), and drew away, and 
smoothed her dress, as if I had used a freedom. 

I, for my part, being vexed at her behavior to me, took 
up all my things to go, and made a fuss about it, to let her 
know I was going. But she did not call me back at all, as I 
had made sure she would do; moreover, I knew that to try 
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the descent was almost certain death to me, and it looked 
ae dark as pitch ; and so at the mouth I turned round again, 
and came back to her, aod said, " Loma." 

" Oh, I thought you were gone," she answered ; " why did 
yon ever come here? Do you know what they would do to 
uB if they found you here with me ? " 

" Beat us, I dare aay, very hard, or me at least They 
could never beat you." 

" No. They would kill us both outright, and bury us 
here by the water; and the water often teUe me that I must 
come to that." 

" But what should they kill me for ? " 

" Because you have found the way up here, and they could 
never believe it. Now, please to go; oh please go. They 
will kill us both in a moment. Yes, I like you very much 
— for I was teasing her to say it — " very much indeed, and 
I will call you John Ridd, lF you like; only please to go, 
John. And when your feet are well, you know, you can come 
and tell me how tney are." 

"But I tell you, Loma, I like you very much indeed, 
nearly as much as Annie, and a great deal more than Lizzie. 
And I never saw any one like you; and I must come back 
again to-morrow, and so must you, to see me ; and I will bring 
you such lota of things — there are apples still, and a thrush 
that 1 caught, with only one leg broken, and our dog has 
just had puppies — " 

" Oh dear 1 they won't let me have a dog. There is not 
a dog in the valley. They say that they are such noley 
things — " 

" Only put your hands in mine — what little things they 
are, Loma ! — and I will bring you the loveliest dog ; I will 
show you just how long he ia." 

" Hush 1 " A shout came down the valley, and all my 
heart was trembling, like water after sunset, and Lorna^ 
face was altered from pleasant play to terror. She shrunk 
to me, and looked up at me, with euch a power of weakness, 
that I at once made up my mind to save her or die with her. 
A tingle went through all my bones, and I only longed for 
my carbine. The little girl took courage from me, and put 
her cheek quite close to mine. 

" Come with me down the water-fall. I can carry yon 
easily, and mother will take care of you." 

" No, no," she cried, as I took her up ; " I will tell you what 
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to do. They are only looking for me. You see that hole, 
(hat hole there?" 

" Yee, I see it; but ihej will see me croeaing the grass to 
get there." 

" Look, look I " She could hardly speak. " There is a 
vay out from the top of it; they would kill me if I told it 
Oh, here they come ; I can see them." Then she began to 
sob aloud, being so young and unready. But I drew her 
behind the withy-bushes, and close down to the water, where 
it was quiet and shelving deep, ere it came to the lip of the 
chasm. Here they could not see either of us from the upper 
valley. 

Crouching in that hollow nest, as children get together in 
ever so little compass, I saw a dozen fierce men come down 
on the other side of the water, not bearing any fire-arms, but 
looking laz and jovial, as if they were come from riding and 
a dinner taken hungrily. " Queen, queen I " they were shout- 
ing, here and there, and now snd uen; "where the pest is 
our little queen gone?" 

" They always call me ' queen,' and I am to be queen by- 
and-by," Loma whispered to me, with her soft cheek on my 
rough one, and her little heart beating againat me; "oh, 
they are crossing by the timber there, and then they are Bare 
to see us." 

" Stop," said I ; " now I see what to do. I must get into 
the water, and you must go to sleep.' 

" To be sure, yes ; away in the meadow there. But how 
bitter cold it will be for yon ! " 

She saw in a moment the way to do it sooner than I could 
tell her ; and there was no time to lose. 

" Now, mind you, never come again," she whispered over 
her shoulder, as she crept away wiUi a childish twist, hiding 
her white front from me ; " only I shall come aometimes — 
oh, here they are, Aladonna f " 

Daring scarce to peep, I crept into the water, and lay 
down bodily in it, with my head between two blocks of stone, 
and some fiood drift combing over me. I knew that for her 
sake I was bound to be brave and hide myself. She was lying 
beneath a rock, thirty or forty yards from me, feigning to be 
fast asleep, with her dress spread beautifully, and her hair 
drawn over her. 

Presently one of the great, rough men came round a comer 
upon her; and there he stopped and gazed a while at her 
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arms, and kissed her bo that I heard him; and if I had only 
brought my gun, I would have tried to shoot him. 

" Here our queen is ! Here's the queen ; here's the cap- 
tain's daughter ! " he shouted to his comrades ; " fast asleep, 
and hearty ! Now I have first claim to her ; and no one else 
shall touch the child. Back to the bottle, all of you ! " 

He set her dainty little form upon his great, square shoul- 
der, and her narrow feet in one broad hand ; and so in tri- 
umph marched away. 

II. 

[After this, John and Loma met often in a secret place, 
where there was little chance of discoveiy. It was decided 
by the family that Loma should be the wife of Carver Doone, 
the leader of the band, but as she waa unwilling, and 
Grandfather Doone, the retiring leader, would not permit 
them to compel her, years went by without Carver accomp- 
lishing his purpose. Finally Loma came no more to the tryst- 
ing place, so that John suspected she had been put in a 
dnnf^on. He resolved to gain an entrance to the Doone 
village, and, after a desperate night adventure, succeeded.] 

My heart was in my mouth, as they say, when I stood in 
the shade of Lorna's window, and whispered her name 
gently. But, though the window was not very close, I might 
have whispered long enough before she would have answered 
me, frightened as she was. no doubt, by many a mde over- 
ture. And I durst not speak aloud, because I saw another 
watchman posted on the western cliif, and commanding all 
the valley. And now this man espied me against the wall of 
the house, and advanced against the brink land challenged 
me. 

" TVho are you, there ? Answer I One, two, three ; and I 
fire at thee." 

The nozzle of his gun was pointed full upon me, as I 
could see, with the moonlight striking on the barrel ; he was 
not more than fifty yards off, and now he b^an to reckon. 
Being almost desperate about it, I b^an to whistle, wonder- 
ing how far I should get before I lost my windpipe; and, as 
ludc would have it, my lips fell into that strange tune I had 
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practioed last, — the one I heard from Charlie Doone. My 
moutii would scarcely frame the notes, being parched vith 
terror; but, to mj eurprifie, the man fell back, dropped hi.> 
gon and saluted. Oh, Bweetest of all sweet melodies ! 

That tune was Carver Doone's passport (as I heard long 
afterward), which Charleworth Doone had imitated, for 
decoy of Loma. The sentinel took me for that vile Carver, 
who was like enough to be prowling there, for private talk 
with Loma, but not very likely to rfiont forth his name, if 
it might be avoided. The watchman, perceiving the danger, 
perhaps, of intruding on Carver's privacy, not only retired 
along the cliff, but withdrew himself to good distance. 

Meanwhile he had done me the kindest service ; for Loma 
came to the window at once to see what the cause of the shout 
was, and drew back the curtain timidly. Then she opened 
the rough lattice; and then she watched the clifl and trees; 
and then she sighed very sadly. 

" Oh, Loma, don't you know me? " I whispered from the 
side, being afraid of startling her by appearing over sud- 
denly. 

Quick though she was of thought, she knew me not from 
my whisper, and was shutting the window hastily, when I 
caught it back and showed myself. 

" John ! " she cried, yet with sense enough not to speak 
aloud ; " oh, you must be mad, John I " 

" A^ mad as a March hare," said I, " without any news 

of my darling. Ton knew I would come — of course you did." 

" Well, I thought, perhaps — you know ; now, John, you 

need not eat my hand. Do yon see, they have pnt iron bars 

across ? " 

" To be sure. Do you think I should be contented even 
with this lovely hand, but for these vile iron bars? I will 
have them out before I go. Now, darling, for one moment — . 
just the other hand, for a change, you know." 

So I got the other, but was not honest; for I kept them 
both, and felt their delicate beauty trembling as I laid them 
to my heart. 

" Oh, J(^, you will make me cry directly " — she had been 
crying long ago — " if you go on in that way. You know 
we can never have one another ; every one is against it Why 
should I make yon miserable? Try not to think of me any 
more." 
" And will you try the same of me, Loma ? " 
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" Oh y«, John ; if you agree to it. At least I will try to 
try it." 

" Then yon won't try anything of the sort," I cried, with 
great enthnsiaBm, for n^ tone was so nice and melancholy ; 
" the only thing we will try to try is to belong to one another. 
And if we do onr best, Loma, God alone can prevent us." 

She crossed herself with one hand drawn free, as I spoke 
BO boldly ; and something swelled in her little throat, and pre- 
vented her from answering. 

" Now tell me," I said; " what means all this? Why are 
yon so pent np here P Why have you given me no token ? Has 
your grandfather tamed against you? Are you in any 
danger ? " 

" My poor grandfather is very ill. I fear that he will not 
live long. The Counselor and his sou are now masters of the 
valley; and I dare not venture forth for fear of anything 
they might do to me. When I went forth to signal for you. 
Carver tried to seize me ; but I was too quick for him. Little 
Qwenny is not allowed to leave the valley now, so that I 
could Bend no message. I have been so wretched, dear, leet 
you should think me false to yon. The tyrants now make 
sure of me. You must watch tnis house both night and day, 
if you wish to save me. There is nothing they would shrink 
from, if my poor grandfather — oh, I cannot bear to think of 
myself, when I ought to think of him only ; dying without 
a son to tend him or a daughter to shed a tear." 

" But surely he has sons enough ; and a deal too many," 
I was going to say, but stopped myself in time. " Why do 
none of them come to him ? " 

" I know not. I cannot tell. He is a very strange 
old man, and few have ever loved him. He was black with 
wrath at the Counselor this afternoon — but I must not keep 
you here — you are much too brave, John ; and I am too eeli- 
ish ; there, what was that shadow P " 

" Nothing more than a bat, darling, come to look for his 
sweetheart I will not etaj lone : vou tremble so : and vot 
for that very reason how can I leave you, Loma ? " 

"You must — you must," she answered; "I shall die if 
they hurt yon. I hear the old nurse moving. Grandfather 
is sure to send for me. Keep back from the window." 

However, it was only Owenny Carfax, Loraa's little hand- 
maid; my darling brought her to the window and presented 
her to me, almost laughing through her grief. 
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" Oh, I am BO glad, John ; Gwenny, I am bo glad you came. 
I have wanted long to introduce you to my ' young man,' as 
you call him. It is rather dork, but you can see him. I wish 
you to know him again, Qwenny." 

" Whoy ! " cried Gwenny, with great amazement, standing 
on tiptoe to look out, and staring as if she were weighing 
me; " he be bigger nor any Doone! I shall knoo thee again, 
yoang man ; no fear of that," she answered, nodding wim an 
air of patronage. " Now, missis, gae on coortin', and I will 
gae outside and watch for 'ee." ITiough expressed not over- 
delicstely, this proposal arose, no doubt, from Gwennj's sense 
of delicacy; and I was very thankful to her for taking her 
departure, 

" She is the best little thing in the world," aaid Lorna, 
softly, laughing, " and the qneerest, and the truest. NotMng 
will bribe her against me. If she seems to be on the other 
side, never, never doubt her. Now, no more of your 
' coortin',' John. I love you far too well for that. Yes, yea, 
ever so much ! If you will take a mean advantage of me — 
as much as ever you like to imagine; and then you may doa- 
ble it after that. Only go, do go, good John; kind, dear, 
darling John ; if you love me, go." 

" How can I go without settling anything? " I asked, very 
sensibly. " How shall I know of your danger now? Hit 
upon something ; you are so quick. Anything yon can think 
of; and then I will go, and not frighten you." 

" I have been thinking long of something," Lorna 
answered, rapidly, with that peculiar clearness of voice which 
made every syllable ring like music of a several note. " You 
see that tree with the seven rooks' nests, bright against the 
cliffs there? Can you count them from above, do you think? 
From a place where you would be safe, dear ? " 

" No doubt I can; or, if I cannot, it will not take me long 
to find a spot whence I can do it." 

" Gwenny can climb like any cat. She has been up there 
in the summer watching the young birds day by day, and 
daring the boys to touch them. There are neither birds noi 
eggs there now, of course, and nothing doing. If you see 
but six rooks* nests, I am in peril, and want you. If you 
see but five, I am carried off by Carver." 

" Good God ! " said I, at the mere idea, in a tone which 
frightened Lorna, 

" Pear not, John," she whispered, sadly, and my blood 
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grew cold at it ; " I have means to stop him, or at least to sare 
myself. If you can come within one day of that man's get- 
ting hold of me, you vill find me qnite unharmed. After 
that yoa will find me, dead or alive, according to circom- 
stances, bat in no case snch that yon need bloBh to look at 
me." 

I only said, " God bleas yon, darling ! " and she said the 
same to me, in a very low, sad voice. And then I stole below 
Carver'B house in the shadow from the eastern clifE; and, 
knowing enough of the village now to satisfy all necessity, 
betook myself to my well-known track in returning from the 
valley. 

III. 

[It was not long after this that John Bidd saw the signal 
that Loma was in danger. With the aid of friends he 

Cined and successfully executed a raid upon the Doone vil- 
, and carried away Loma to Ms moth^s house. Subse- 
quently the Doones attacked the house where LOTUa was stay- 
ing, but John Ridd and his friends were prepared to meet 
them, as is related in the following scene:] 

It was not likely that the outlaws would attack our prem- 
ises until some time after the moon was risen, because it 
would be too dangerous to cross the flooded valleys in the 
darkness of the night. And, but (or this consideration, I 
must have striven harder against the stealthy approach of 
slmnber. But even bo, it was very foolish to abandon watch, 
especially in such as I, who sleep like any dormouse. More- 
over, I had chosen the very worst place in the world for such 
employment, with a goodly chance of awaking in a bed of 
solid fire. 

And so it might have been — nay, it must have been — but 
for Loma's vigilance. Her light hand upon by arm awoke 
me, not too readily, and, leaping up, I seized my club, and 
prepared to knock down som^ody. 

" Who's that? " I cried. " Stand back, I say, and let me 
have a fair chance at you." 

" Are you going to knock me down, dear John ? " replied 
ttie voice I love so well. " I am sure I should never get up 
again, after one blow from you, John." 

" My darling, is it you ? " I cried ; " and breaking all your 
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orders? Come back into the honse at once; and nothing on 
your bead, dear." 

" How could I sleep, while at any moment you might be 
killed beneath my window? And now ia the time of real 
danger, for men can see to travel." 

I saw at once the trutli of this. The moon was hi^ and 
clearly lighting all the watered Talleys. To sleep any longer 
might be death, not only to myself, but all. 

" The man on guard at the back of the house is fast asleep," 
she continued ; " Gwenny, who let me out, and came with me, 
hse heard him snoring for two hours. I think the women 
ought to be the watch, because they have had no traveling. 
Where do you suppose little Gwenny is ? " 

" Surely not gone to Glen Doone? " I was not sure, how- 
ever, for I could believe almost anything of the Cornish 
maiden's hardihood. 

" No," replied Loma, " although she wanted even to do 
that. But, of course, I would not hear of it, on account of 
the swollen waters. But she is perched in yonder tree, which 
commands the Barrow "Valley. She says that they are almost 
sure to croee the streamlet there." 

" What a shame," I cried, " that the men should sleep and 
the maidens be the soldiers I I will sit in that tree myself, 
and send little Gwenny back to you. Go to bed, my best 
and dearest ; I will take good care not to sleep again." 

Before I had been long on duty, making the round of the 
ricks and the stables, and hailing Gwenny now and then from 
the bottom of her tree, a short, wide figure stole toward me, 
in and out the shadows, and I saw that it was no other than 
the little maid herself, and that she bore some tidings. 

" Ten on 'em crossed the water down yonder," said 
Gwenny, putting her hand to her month, and eeeming to 
regard it ae good news rather than otherwise ; " be arl craping 
up by the hedgerow now. I could ahutt dree on 'em from the 
bar of the gate, if so be I had your goon, young man." 

" There is no time to lose, Gwenny. Eun to ttie house and 
fetch Master Stickles, and all the men while I stay here and 
watch the rick-yard." 

The robbers rode into our yard as coolly as if they had been 
invited, having lifted the gate from the hinges first, on 
account of its being fastened. Then they actually opened 
our stable doors, and turned our honest horses out, and put 
their own rogues in place of them. At this my breath was 
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quite token away, for we thmk bo much of our horses. By 
mis time I coald see our troopers waiting in the shadow of 
the house roond the comer from where the Doones were, end 
ezpectiug the order to fire ; but Jeremy Stickles veiy wisely 
kept them in readiness until the enemy should advance upon 

" Two of you lazy felloira go," — it was the deep voice of 
Carver Doone, " and make us a light to cut their toroats by. 
Only one thing, once again. If any man touches Lorna, I 
will stab him where he stands. She belongs to me. There 
are two other young damsels here, whom you may take away 
if yon please. And the mother, I bear, is still comely. Now 
for our rights. We have borne too long (he insolence of 
these yokels. Kill every man and every child, and bum this 
cursed place down." 

Presently two young men came toward me, bearing brands 
of resined hemp, kindled from Carver's lamp. The foremost 
of them set hu torch to the rick within a yard of me, the 
smoke concealing me from him. I struck him with a back- 
handed blow on the elbow as he bent it, and I heard the bone 
of his arm break as clearly as ever I heard a twig snap. With 
a roar of pain, he fell on the ground, and his torch dropped 
there and singed him. The other man stood amazed at this, 
not having yet gained sight of mc, till I caught his fire-brand 
from hia hand, and struck it into his countenance. With 
that he leaped at me, but I caught him in a manner learned 
from early wrestling, and snapped bis collar bone, as I laid 
him upon the top of bis comrade. 

This little success so encouraged me that I was half in- 
clined to advance and challenge Carver Doone to meet me; 
but I bore in mind that he would be apt to shoot me without 
ceremony ; and what is the utmost of human strength against 
the power of powder ? Moreover, I remembered my promise 
to sweet Loma ; and who would be left to defend her, if the 
rogues got rid of meP 

While I was hesitating thus, a blaze of fire lit up the house, 
and brown smoke hung around it Six of our men bad let 
go at the Doones, by Jeremy Stickles's order, as the villains 
came swaggering down in fiie moonlight ready for rape or 
morder. Two of them fell, and the rest hung back, to think 
at tiieir leisure what this was. They were not used to this 
sort of thing; it was neither just nor courteous. 

Being unable any longer to contain myself, as I thought 
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of Lonia'a excitement at all this noise of firing, I ran acroas 
the yard, expecting whether thej would shoot at me. How- 
ever, no one shot at me; and I went up to Carver Doone, 
whom I knew by his size in the moonlight, and I took him 
by the beard and said, " Do you call yourself a man? " 

For a moment he was so astonished that he could not 
answer. Kone had ever dared, I suppoee, to look at him in 
that way. And then he tried a pistol at me ; but I was too 
quick for Mm. 

" Now, Carver, take warning," I said to him, very soberly; 
" you have shown yourself a fool by your contempt of me. 
I may not be your match in craft, but I am in manhood. 
You are a deepicable villain. Lie low in your native muck." 

And with that word I laid him fiat npon bis back in our 
straw-yard by the tiick of the inner heel, which he could not 
have resisted unless he were a wrestler. Seeing him down, 
the others ran, though one of them made a shot at me, and 
some of them got their horses before our men came up, and 
some went away without th«n. And among these last was 
Captain Carver, who arose while I was feeling myself (for 
1 had a little wound), and strode away with a train of curses 
enough to poison the light of the moon. 

IV. 

[Through many vicissitudes and many dangers, Loma and 
John spend the months following the incident just related. 
John learns that Loma is, after all, not a Doone, but the 
daughter of a family the Doones had waylaid. John's father 
had also been murdered by the Doone'e when John was a lad 
at school. The following scene carries its own story :] 

Everything was settled smoothly and without any fear or 
fuss that Loma might find end of troubles, and myself of 
eager waiting, with ^e help of Parson Bowden, and Uie good 
wishes of two counties. We heard that people meant to come 
for more than thirty miles around, upon excuse of seeing my 
stature and Loma's beauty; but in good truth, out of sheer 
curiosity and the love of meddling. 

Dear mother arranged all the ins and outs of the way in 
which it was to be done ; and Annie and Lizzie made such a 
sweeping of dresses that I scarcely knew where to place my 
feet, and longed for a staff to pnt by their gowns. Then 
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Loma came oat of a pew half-way, in a manner which quite 
BBtoniahed me, and took my left hand in her ri^t, and I 
prayed God that it were done with. 

My darling looked bo elorions that I was afraid of glanc- 
ing at her, yet took in all her beauty. I was afraid to look 
at her, except whea each of ob said, " I will," and then each 
dwelt upon the other. 

It is impossible for any who have not loved as I have to 
conceive my joy and pride when, after ring and all was done, 
and the parson had blessed us, Loma turned to look at me 
with her glances of subtle fun subdued by this great act. 

Her eyes, which none on earth may ever equal or compare 
with, told me such a depth of comfort, yet awaiting further 
conmiune, that I was almost amazed, thoroughly as I knew 
them. Darling eyes, the eweetest eyes, the loveliest^ the most 
loving eyes — tbe sound of a shot rang through the church, 
and uiose ^es were filled with death. 

Loma fell across my knees when I was going to kiss her, 
a flood of blood came out upon the yellow wood of the altar 
steps, and at my feet lay T^oma, trying to tell me some last 
message out of her faithful eyes. I lifted her up, and petted 
her, and coaxed her, but it was no good ; the only sign of life 
remaining was a spot of bright red blood. 

She sighed a long sigh on my breast, for her last farewell 
to life, and then she grew so cold, and cold, that I asked the 
time of the year. 

Of course I knew who had done it There was but one 
man in the world, or, at any rate, in our part of it, who would 
have done such a thing — such a thing. I use no harsher word 
about it, while I leaped upon our best horse, with bridle, but 
no saddle, and set the head of Kickums toward the course 
now pointed oat to me. Who showed me the course I cannot 
tell. I only knew that I took it And the men fell back 
before me. 

Weapon of no sort had I. Unarmed, and wondering at my 
strange attire (with a bridal vest wrought by our Annie, and 
red with the blood of the bride) , I went forth just to find out 
this — whether in this world there be or be not Qod of justice. 

With my vicious horse at a furious speed, I came upon 
Black Barrow Down, directed by some shout of men, which 
seemed to me but a whisper. And there, about a furlong 
before me, rode a man on a great black horse, and I knew that 
the man was Carver Doone. 
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" Your life, or mine," I said to myself ; " as the will of 
Ood maj be. But we two live not upon this earth one more 
hour together." 

I ki^ the strength of this great mao ; and I knew that he 
was armed with a gun— if he had time to load again, after 
shooting my Loma — or at aoy rate with pistols, and a horse- 
man's sword, as well. NeTerthelesB, I had no more doubt of 
kUling the man before me than a cook has of spitting a head- 
lees fowl. 

Sometimes seeing no ground beneath me, and sometimes 
heeding every leaf, and the crossing of the grass-blades, I fol- 
lowed over the long moor, reckless whether seen or not. But 
only once the other man turned and looked back again, and 
then I was beside a rock, with a reedy swamp behind me. 

Although he was so far before me, and riding as hard as 
ride he might, I saw that he had something on the horse in 
front of him, something which needed care, and stopped him 
from looking backward. In the whirling of my wits I fan- 
cied first that this was Loma; until the scene I had been 
through fell across my hot brain and heart, like the drop at 
the close of a tragedy. Rushing there through crag and quag 
at utmost speed of a maddened horse, as of another's fate, 
calmly (as on canvas laid), the brutal deed, the piteous 
anguish, and the cold despair. 

The man turned up the gully leading from the moor to 
Cloven Rocks. Bat, as Carver entered it, he turned round 
and beheld me not a hundred yards behind; and I saw that 
he was bearing his child, little Ensie, before him. Ensie also 
descried me, and stretched his hands and cried to me ; for the 
face of his father frightened him. 

Carver Doone, with a vile oath, thrust spurs into his flag- 
ging horse, and laid one hand on a pistol stock, whence I 
knew that his slung carbine has received no bullet since the 
one that had pierced Loma. And a ery of triumph rose from 
the black depths of my heart. What cared I for pistols ? I 
had no spurs, neither was my horse one to need the rowel; 
I rather held him in than urged him, for he was fresh as 
ever ; and I knew that the black steed in front, if he breasted 
the steep ascent, where the track divided, must be in our 
reach at once. 

His rider knew this, and, having no room in the rocky 
channel to turn and fire, drew rein at the crosswaya sharply, 
and plonged into the black ravine leading to the Wizard's 
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Slough. " Is it 80 ?" I said to mygelf , with brain and head 
cold as iron ; " though the foul fiend come from the slough 
to save thee, thou shalt carve it. Carver." 

I followed my enemy carefully, steadily, even leisurely — 
for I had him as in a pitfall, whence no escape might be. 
He thought that I feared to approach him, for he knew not 
where he was; and hie low, disdainful laugh came back. 

" liaugh he who wins," thought I, 

A gnarled and half-etarved oak, as stubborn as my own 
resolve, aud smitten hy some storm of old, hung from the 
crag above me. Hising from my horse's back, although I 
had no stirrups, I caught a limb, and tore it (like a mere 
wheat-awn) from the socket Men show the rent even now 
with wonder — none with more wonder than myself. 

Carver Doone turned the comer suddenly on the black and 
bottomless bog ; with a start of fear he reigned back his horse, 
and I though he would have turned upon me. Upon this he 
made up his mind; and, wheeling, fired, and then rode at me. 

His bullet struck me somewhere, but I took no heed of 
that. Fearing only his escape, I laid my horee across the way, 
and with the limb of the oak struck full on the forehead his 
charging steed. Ere the slash of the sword came nigh me, 
man and horse rolled over, and well-nigh bore my own horse 
down with the power of their onset. 

Carver Doone was somewhat stnnned, and could not arise 
for a moment. Meanwhile I leaped on the ground and 
waited, smoothing my hair hack and baring my arm as tliough 
in the ring for wresting. Then the little boy ran to me, 
clasped my leg, and looked up at me; and the terror in his 
eyes made me almost fear mysef. 

" Ensie, dear," I said, quite gently, grieving that he should 
see his wicked father killed, " run up yonder round the cor- 
ner, and try to find a pretty bunch of bluebells for the lady." 
The child obeyed me, hanging back, and looking back, and 
then laughing, while I prepared for business. There and 
then I might have killed my enemy with a single blow while 
he lay unconscious, but it would have been foul play. 

With a sudden and black scowl, the Carver gathered his 
mighty limbs and arose, and looked round for his weapons ; 
but I had put them well away. Then he came to me and 
gazed, being wont to frighten thus young men. 

" I would not harm you, lad," he said, with a lofty style of 
sneering. " I have punished you enough, for most of your 
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impertmence. For the rest I forgive jou, because yoa have 
be^ good and gracious to my little son. Oo and be con* 
tented." 

For answer I smote him on the cheek, lightly, and not to 
hurt him, but to make his blood leap up. I would not sully 
my tongue by speaking to a man like this. 

I think he felt that his time was come; I think that he 
knew from my knotted muscles and the fiim arch of my 
breast, and the way in which I stood, but most of all from 
my stem blue eyes, that he had found his joaster. At any 
rate a paleness cam^ an ashy paleness on his cheeks, and the 
vast csjves of his l^s bowed in as if he was out of training. 

Seeing this, villain as he was, I offered him first chance. 
I stretched forth my left hand, as I do to a weaker antagon- 
ist, and I let him have the hug of me. But in this I was too 
generous ; having forgotten my pistol-wound, and the crack- 
ing of one of my short lower ritffl. Carver Doone caught me 
round the waist with such a grip as never yet had been laid 
upon me. 

I heard my rib go ; I grasped his arm, and tore the muscle 
out of it (as the string comes out of an orange) ; then I took 
him by the throat, which is not allowed in wrestling, but he 
had snatched at mine ; and now was no time of dalliance. 
In vain he tugged and strained, and writhed, and dashed his 
bleeding fist into my face, and Hung himself on me with 
gnashing jaws. Beneath the iron of my strength — for God 
that day was with me — I had him helpless in two minutes, 
and his fiery eyes lolled out, 

" I will not harm thee any more," I cried, so far as I could 
for panting, the work being very furious. " Carver Doone, 
thou art beaten; own it, and thank God for it; and go thy 
way, and repeat thyself," 

It was all too late. Even if he had pelded in bis ravening 
frenzy — for his beard was like a mad dog's jowl — even if he 
would have owned that for tiie first time in his life he had 
found his master, it was all too late. 

The black bog had him by the feet; lie sucking of the 
ground drew him on, like the thirsty lips of death. In our 
fury we had heeded neither wet nor dry ; nor thought of earth 
beneath us. I myself might scarcely leap, with the last 
spring of o'erlabored l^s, from the ingulfing grave of slime. 
He teW back, with his swarthy breast, like a hummock of 
bog-oak, standing out the quagmire; and then he toesed bis 
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arms to faea?eD, and they wers black to ihe elbow, and the 
glare of his eyes was ghaatlj. I could only gaze and pant, 
for my strength was no more than an infant's, from the fnry 
and the horror. Scarcely could I turn away, while, joint by 
joint, he sunk from sight. 

When the little boy came back with the bluebelb, which he 
had managed to find, the only sign of his father left was a 
dark brown bubble upon a new-formed patch of blackness. 
But to the center of ita pulpy gorge the greedy slough was 
heaving, and sullenly grinding its weltering jaws among the 
flags and eedgee. 

With pain and ache, both of mind and body, and shame at 
my own fury, I heavily mounted my horse a^^tin, and looked 
down at the innocent Ensie. Would this playful loTing child 
grow np like his cruel father, and end a godless life of hatred 
with a death of violence? He lifted tiis noble for^ead 
toward me, as if to answer, " Nay, I will not " ; but the words 
he spoke were these : 

" Don " — for he never could say " John " — " oh Don, I 
am so glad that nasty, naughty man is gone away. Take me 
home, Don. Take me home." 

It hurt me more than I can tell, even through all other 
grief, to take into my arms the child of the man just slain 
by me. But I could not leave him there till some one else 
might fetch him, on account of the cruel slough, and the 
ravens which had come hovering over the dead horse; neither 
could I, with my wound, tie him on my horee and walk. 

For now I had spent a great deal of blood, and was rather 
faint and weary. And it was luck for me that Kickums had 
lost spirit like his master, and went home as mildly as a Iamb. 
For, when we came toward the farm, I seemed to be riding in 
a dream almost; and the voices of both men and women (who 
had hurried forth upon my track), as they met me, seemed to 
wander from a distant, muffling cloud. Only the thought of 
Loma's death, like a heavy knell, was tolling in the belfry 
of my brain. 

When we came to the stable door I rather fell from 
my horse than got off ; and John Fry, with a look of wonder, 
took Kickum's head and led him in. Into the old farmhouse 
I tottered, like a weanling child, with mother, in her common 
clothes, helping me along, yet fearing, except by stealth, to 
look at me. 

" I have killed him," was all I said, " even as he killed 
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Loma. Now let mc see my wife, mother. She belongs to 
me none the lese, thoagh d^." 

" You cannot see her now, clear John," said Bath Hnckar 
back, coming forward, since no one else hod the courage. 

" Annie is with her now, John," 

" What haa that to do with it? Let me see m; dead and 
pray to die." 

All the women fell away and whispered, and looked at me 
with side glances, and some sobbing, for my face was hard as 
flint. Rnth alone stood by me, and dropped her eyes and 
trembled. Then one little hand of hers stole into my great, 
shaking palm, and the other was laid on my tattered coat ; 
yet wiUi her clothes she shnnned my blood, while she whis- 
pered gently: 

" John, sne is not dead. She may even be yonr living one 
yet — your wife, your home, and yonr happiness. But yoQ 
must not see her now." 

Now, whether it was the light and brightnees of my Loma'a 
nature, or the freedom from anxiety, but anyhow, one thing 
is certain ; sure as the stars of hope above us, Loma recovered 
long ere I did. 



The Sky 



The sky is a drinking-cup. 
That was overturned of old, 

And it pours in the eyea of men 
Its wines of airy gold. 

We drink that wine all day, 
Till the last drop is drained op, 

And are lighted off to bed 
By the jewels in the cup ! 



—Sichard Bmrg Stoddatd. 
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HABCH, 1907. No. 3. 

%KB of the most BuggestiTe articles which I ha« 

I Been is " Literatare of the Linng Voice," in 

. I " The Contemporary Eeriew " for October, 1906. 

It ie written by W. B. Yeats, the Iriah poet, 

I who has put himself in the forefront of tboee 

who insiBt that more attention ahonld be given 

to the spoken word. He has recently built a theater, where 

he will have an opportunity to try ont his ideas. I qnote 

at length from the article : 

" Modem recitation is not, like modem theatrical art, an 
oTer-elaboration of a trae art, but an entire misnnderatand- 
iog. It haa no tradition at all. It is an endeavor to do what 
can only be done well by the player. It has no relation of its 
own to life. Some young man in evening clothes will recite 
to you the ' Dream of Eugene Aram,' and it will be lau^ 
able, grotesque and a Uttle vulgar. Tragic emotions that need 
scenic illusions, a long preparation, a gradual heightening 
of emotion, are thrust into the middle of our common afFaira. 
j--^ That they may be as extravagant, as little tem- 

Rfidtiitl^ni pered by anything ideal or distant, as poasibla, 
he will break up the rhythm, regarding neither 
the length of the lines nor the natural music of the phrasea, 
and distort the accent by every casual impulse. He will 
gesticulate wildly, adapting his movements to the drama as 
if Eugene Aram were in the room before us, and all the time 
we aee a yoong man in evening dress, who has become uoac- 
countably insane. Nothing that he can do or say will make 
us forget that he is Mr. Robinson, the bank clerk, and that 
the tocB of his boots .turn upward. We have nothing to leam 
here. We must go to the villages, or we must go back hno- 
dreds of years to Wolfram of Eisenbach and the castles of 
Thuriogia. In this, as in all other arts, one finds its law and 
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its true purpose when one is near the source. The minstrel 
never dramatized anybody but himself. It was impossible, 
from the nature of the words the poet had pat into his month 
or that he had made for himself, that he should apeak as 
another person. He will go no nearer to drama than ve 
do in daily speech, and he will not allow yon for any long 
time to forget himself. Our own Baf teiy will stop the tale 
to cry, ' This is what I, Baf tery, wrote down in the book 
of the people ' ; or ' I, myaelf , Raf tery, went to bed without 
supper that night.' Or, if it is Wolfram, and the tale is of 
Oawain or Parsifal, he will tell the listening ladies that he 
flings of happy love out of hia own unhappy love ; or he will 
interrupt the story of a siege and its hardships to rememb^ 
his own house, where there is not food enough for the mice. 
He knows bow to keep himself interesting that bis words may 
hare weight, bo many lines of narrative and then a phrase 
about himself and his emotions. The reciter cannot be a 
player, for that is a different art ; but he must be a messenger, 
and he should be as interesting, as exciting, as are all that 
carry great news. He comes from far off, and he speaks of 
far-off things with his own peculiar animation ; and, instead 
of lessening the ideal and beautiful elements of speech, he 
may, if he has s mind to, increase them. He may speak to 
actual notes as a singer does if t^ey are so simple that he 
never loses the speaking voice, and, if the poem is long, he 
mast do so, or his own voice wUl become weary and formless. 
His art is nearer to pattern than that of the player; it is 
always allnsion, never illusion ; for what he tells of, no mat- 
ter bow impassioned he may become, is always distant; and 
for this reason he ma; permit himself every kind of noble- 
ness. In a short poem he may interrupt the narrative with 
a burden, which the audience will soon leam to sing, and this 
burden, because it is repeated and need not tell a story to a 
first hearing, can have a more elaborate musical notation, can 
go nearer to ordinaiy song. Gradually other devices will 
occur to him, effects of loudness and softness, of increasing 
and decreasing speed, certain rhythmic movements of hia 
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body, a score of foi^tten things, for the art of speech ia 
loat, and irtien one begins at it eveiy da; is a diacorerjr. The 
reciter must be made exciting and wonderful in himself, 
apart from what he has to tell, and that is more difficult 
than it was in the middle ages. We are not myBterioua to one 
another ; we can come from far off and yet be no better than 
oar neigbbora. We are no longer like those Egyptian birds 
that fiev out of Arabia, their claws fall of spices; nor can 
we, like an ancient or medneval poet, throw into our verses 
the emoUons and events of our lives, or even dramatize aa 
they could the life of the minstrel into whose mouth we are 
to put our words. I can think of nothing better than to 
borrow from the tellers of old tales, who will often pretend 
to have been at the wedding of the princess or afterwards, 
* when they were throwing out children by the basketful,' 
and to give the story-teller definite fictitious personally and 
Bfldtliiffiii ^^ '*" ^"™ *° appropriate costume. Many 
Coatome costumes and persons come into my imagina- 

tion. I imagine an old countryman upon the 
stage of the theater, or in some little country oourthouse, 
where a Gaelic society is meeting, and I can hear him say 
that he is Raftery or a brother, and that he haa tramped 
through France and Spain and the whole world. He has seen 
everything, and he has all country love tales at his finger 
tips. I can imagine, too— and now the story-teller ia more 
serious and more naked of country circumstance, a jester 
with black cockscomb and black clothes. He has been in the 
faery hills; perhaps he is the terrible AmadAn-na-Breena 
himself; or he has been so long in the world that he can 
tell of ancient battles. It is not as good as what we have 
lost, but we cannot hope to see in our time, except by some 
rare accident, the minstrel who differs from his audience in 
nothing but the exaltation of his mood, and who is yet as 
exciting and as romantic in their eyes as were Bafteiy and 
Wolfram to their people. 

" It is perhaps nearly impossible to make a recitation a liv- 
ing thing, for there is no existing taste one can appeal to ; 
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but it ehoold not be hard here in Ireland to interest people in 
Bongs that are made for the words' sake and not for the 
muaic, or for that onlj in a secondaiy degree. They are 
interested in soch songe already, only the songs have little 
subtlety of thought and of langaage. One does not find in 
them that modem emotion which seems new because it has 
been brought 'bo Tery lately out of the cellar. At their best 
they are the songs of children and of country people, etern- 
ally young for all their centuries, and yet not even in old 
days, as one thinlcs, the art of king's houses. We require a 
method of setting to music that will make it possible to sing 
or to apeak to notes a poem like Roesetti'e translation of 
' The Ballad of Dead Ladies ' in such a fashion that no word 
shall have an intonation or accentuation it could sot have in 
passionate speech. It most be set for the speaking voice, 
like the songs that sailors make up or remember, and a man 
at the far end of the room must be able to take it down on 
Mttiic end * ^^^^ hearing. An English musical paper 
Swech **'^ *^® other day, in commenting on some- 

thing I had written, ' Owing to musical neces- 
sities, vowels most be lengthened in singing to an extent 
which in speech would be ludicrouB, if not absolutely impos- 
sible.' I hare but one art, that of speech, and my feeling for 
music dissociated from speech is very slight, and listening aa 
I do to the words with the better part of my attention, there 
is no modem song, sung in the modem way, that is not to 
my taste ' ludicrous ' and ' impossible.' I hear with older 
ears than the musician, and the songs of country people and 
of sailors delight me. I wonder why &e musician is not 
content to set to music some arrangement of meaningless 
liquid Towels, and thereby to make his song like that of the 
birds ; but I do not judge his art for any purpose but my 
own. It is worthless for my purpose certainly, and it is 
one of the causes that are bringing about in modem countries 
a d^radation of language. I hare to find men with more 
music than I have, who will develop to a finer subtle^ the 
singing of the cottage and &e forecastle, and develop it 
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more on the side of speech than that of music, until it baa 
become intellectual and nervous enough to be the Tehlcle of 
a Shelley or a Keats. For some purposee it will be neces- 
tarj to divine the lineaments of a still old^ art, and re- 
create the regulated declamations that died oat when music 
leH into its earliest elaborations. Miss Farr has dinned 
enough of this older art, of which no fragment has come 
down to us, for even &e music of Aucaeein and Nieolette, 
with its definite tone, its Tecurring pattern of sound, is some- 
tiiing more than declamation. To make the chonta of Hippo- 
litns and of the Trojan women, at the Court Theater or the 
Lyric, intelligible speech, even when several roicea spoke to- 
gether, she used very often definite melodies of a very simple 
kind, but always when the thought became intricate and the 
measure grave and slow, fell back upon declamation regulated 
by notes. Her experiments have included almost every kind 
of veise, and every possible elaboration of sound compatible 
with the supremacy of the words. I do not think Homer is 
ever so moving as when she recites him to a little tune played 
cpn a stringed instrument not very unlike a lyre. She began at 
my suggestion with songs in plays, for it was clearly an absurd 
thing that words necessary to one's understanding of the 
action, either because they explained some character or be- 
canse they carried some emotion to its highest intensity, 
should be leas intelligible than the bustling and ruder words 
of the dialogue. We have tried our art, since we first tried it 
in a theater, upon many kinds of audiences, and have found 
that ordinary men and women take pleasure in it, and some- 
times tell one that they never nnderstood poetry before. It 
is, however, more difficult to move those, fortunately for ooi 
porpose, but a few whose ears are accust4>med to the abstract 
emotion and elaboration of notee in modem music. 

" If we accomplish this great work, if we make it possible 
again for the poet to express himself, not merely through 
words, but through the voices of singers, of minstrels, of 
players, we shall certainly hav^ changed the substance and 
the manner of our poetry. Everyone who has to interest his 
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aadience through the voice diBcovere that hia success depend* 
npoD the clear, Bimple and varied stnictare of his thoaght. 
I have Tritten a good many plays in verse and pros^ and 
almost all those plays I have re-written after performance, 
sometimes again and again, and every change that has sai> 
ceeded has been an addition to the masculine clement, and in- 
crease of strength in the bony structure. 

" Uodem literature, above all, poetical literature, is monot- 
onous in its structure and effeminate in its continual insist 
ence upon certain moments of strained lyricism. William 
Uorris, who did more than any modem to recover medieval 
art, did not in hia ' Eartlily Paradise ' copy from Chancer, 
from whom he copied so much that was naive and beautiful, 
_ _^ —^. what seems to me essential in Chaucer's art 
jw_. He thought of himself as writing for the 

reader, who could return to him again and 
again when the chosen mood had come, and became monot- 
onous, melancholy, too continuously lyrical in his uudei^ 
standing of emotion and of life. Had he accustomed himself 
to read out hia poems upon those Sunday evenings that he 
gave to Socialist speeches, and to gather an audience of aver- 
age men, precisely such an audience as I have often seen in 
his house, he would have been forced to Chaucer's variety, to 
his delight in the height and depth, and would have found 
expression for that humorous many-sided nature of his. I 
owe to him many truths, but I would add to those truths the 
certainty that all the old writers, the masculine writers of 
the world, wrote to be spoken or to be sung, and in a later 
age to be read aloud, for hearers who had to understand 
swiftly or not at all, and who gave up nothing of life to listen, 
but sat, the day's work over, friend by friend, lover by lover." 
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The Temptation.* 

BY EDMOND ROSTAND. 

(Arrangement by Eate Wisoer McCInskey.) 

From " The Princess Faraway." 

Chakactebs : 
Melissinde — a Princess in Tripoli. 
Sorismonde — her maid. 
Bertrand — friend of Sndel. 

Situation. — Prince Joffroj Budel, of France, has fallen in 
love with MeliBsiode, through the stories told him of her 
enchanting beauty and subtle charms. He calls her his 
Princess Faravaj, and sails to seek her. Beaching the 
haihoT of Tripoli in a dying condition, he may not be 
moved, and Beiixand, his friend, promises to bring the 
Princess ere he dies. A signal la planned that a black sail 
shall be spread in case of the Prince's death. Sertr&nd has 
to hew his way into the palace, guarded by the Kaight>- 
Whose-Arms-are-Oreen, miom he slays, and Melisainde 
^iconrages him from her window, believing hJTn to be 
Sudel, and yielding him her heart But when she learns 
her mistake, she re&ms an indignant No to his errand. 

TlMB.— Twelfth century. 

Scene. — Hall of the palace. A divan with many cushions. 
Hoses everywhere, window at back. 

Scene 1. Bebtoand, Sobisuokde. 

SoBisuoNDE. I said, cost what it might, you'd speak to her. 
She hesitates. She'll see you. She may not. 
Be hopefnl. 

Bkbtrand (with suppressed voice). The sail? 

SoBiBHONDE. Is white as ever on the mast. 

— Now, on the port, as if in grief profound, 
The servants of the Enight>'Whose-Arms-Are-Green 
Are taking their departure. And their ship. 
With heavy oars, is cleaving through the sea. 

• 0DP]nrl^t,lBntl>TFndai<kA8tak(*OimiiuiT. PnbUAcd bj ipsaW iMimlnioa. 
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Bkktsand (lost in a dream) . 

How stem became at once her e^es so soft t 
So hastjr her refusal) why ? 

(To Sorismonde) Say why. 

SoBisHONDE (eTOsiTely). Who knows? 

Bbbtrand. But why refuse? 

SoBiBHONDB (seeing the door open). She comes. 

(KTeliseinde appears; slowly and sighing, she descends the 

atfurs. (Sorismonde withdraws.) 

BsBTRAiTD. For this be thanked. I see you once again. 
Insist, and still insist I must and shall : 
The sail Is white ; Joffroy Budel's aliTe. 

MBLI88INDE (seated among the cushions, languidly). 
Perhaps he's not so ill as you were told. 

BxBiBAND. Oh, speak not thus. This hour's granted me 
So that I may convince yonr heart 

MBLisBivnii. Then plead. 

Bbbte&nd. This morning, her^ I was tnmsfixed and 
dumb. . . . 
The dazzling vision fled so rapidly, 
It flung at me so wickedly that : " No." — 
Though kind and gentle with me otherwise — 
That all might weU have seemed a cheating dream. 
If through the air a penetrating scent. 
Effusion of the tisaues that you wear, 
A fragrance such as Cleopatra left. 
Perfuming Eastern cities as she passed, 
Had not remained in floatiug subtle^. 

Ueussindb (smiling, holding out her wrist on which hang 
some small jewelled scent-boxes). 
The perfume tnat you mean must be no doubt 
The scent of amber and of sandal-wood 
Contained in golden trinkets that I wear, 
You see, upon my arm. 

(Bertrand kneels and kisses her hand.) 
Is this it?— Say. 

BEET&A.ND (whose Toice shows that he is moved). 
It is, but made more heavenly by you. 

Ublibsindb (as he is about to rise). 

Since yon implore, remain with bended knee. 

Speak. 
— ^Toa love him? 
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BxBTBAND. I rereie and lore him, jee. 

Wben he arrired among ua, pale and wan. 

His end approaching, doctors said, and when 

J knew that, Bailing t'ward a certain death. 

This dying lorer of a queen unknown 

Songht nothing but io see her ere he died, 

A Budden admiration £ted me. 

I went to him. 
KRLiBSiifDB (eagerly). And quickly won his heart? 

Oh, that was really well. 
^BTBAND. The sea to us, at first, was motherly, 

And while f ward yon we gently glided on. 

From rosy mom to tawny setting sun, 

He'd hear me speak the verse he wrote for yon. 
HxussiNDE. Of conree ! yon epoke it well. Yonx voice ia 

rich. 
BsBTRAND. Oh, would yoQ knew bis teare, and prayers, and 
fears, 

WlLen nightly I was watching by his side. 
KzLisBiNDE. 'Twas erer yon who watched him through the 

night? 
Bbktsand (standing). 

But storms arose ; the galley laboured so 

That we despaired of ever reaching port. 

Our cockle-shell was battered by the waves 

But, strong in faith, the dying poet lived, 

His dream and mine becoming that of all. 
Ublissinde (shnddering) . 

Oh, when I think these perils great were thine. 
Bbktrand (surprised). What, mine? 
Uklibbinde (eagerly, endeayoring to reclaim her words). 
Yes, thine, for him. 

Thou wert a loyal knight, a trusty friend. . . . 

Ill order now my galley to be manned. . . . 
(Movement by Bertrand.) 
But not another word. . . 

We'll start a moment hence. 

Be pleased to see if all is ready on 

My galley Go. . . . 

(Bertrand looks at her a moment as if stunned, then 
abruptly leaves.) 
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Enteb : Sonxmonde. 

HsuasiKDB (nervously, to Sorismonde) . 
Nov give my diadem. 
He's seen me not, and surely vhat he loves 
In me'a the Frincese. — 
A princess with a sceptre in her hand. — 
My sceptre now, — Alas, how weak I feel. 

(She tries to put on her mantel, but returns it to 
the women.) 
This heavy manUe's torture. Place it in 

My galley Go. Be quick. — E'er heavier 

These jewels and this gold, a growing weight. — 
When I arrive, I'll wear the load again. 

(To Sorismonde.) 
Shall I, you think, be forced to close his eyes ? 

SoBiBHONDE. A task like this must surely try your nerves. 
You'd better aead a doctor and a priest 

Mblibsinde. You settle things with unconcemednesi. 
And still I feel a dull reluctance to 
Proceed f ward one who's in the grasp of death. 
Instead of keeping here the other, life. 

SoBisuoNDE. Then, Princess, cast away ties fanciful. 
Remain, and grant its freedom to your soul. 
You love the other one ? Well, what forbids P 

Mbussindb. I love the other one. I show it. True. 

The sister of the lilies, then, can love 

The first who, young and manly, speaks to her. . . . 

Because she held a while his lifeless hands, 

And gave them vigour with the warmth of hers. . . . 

SoBisuoNDE. And then because his brow's a noble one. 

Mbussinde. Because his breath. . . . Oh, no, 'twas not for 
these. 
It was because I took him for. ... I dare. 
How mad, endeavor to deceive myself, 
As if there were no love beguiling me. — 
Oh, when with tender voice he spoke the nsme 
Of him for whom I longed despairingly. 
My anxious heart by wish proclaimed the name 
And speaker one, and it believed its wish. 

SOBISUONDB. Of course. 

Melibsinde. Oh, once how glad I should have been 
To have my dreamer seek his princess here ! 
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And nov he comes, the prince nnfortunate, 

He comes, despite the perils of the way. 

And dies of it ; while she for whom he calls 

With dying breath mast donbt and hesitate, 

And, sorely grieved, endeavor to withdraw, 

Becanse he chose too well his messenger. 
SoBisMONDB. Jnat eo. . . . 
Mkubsindb. He chose too well. Yon understand ? — 

He's dark, but still at times his voice is fair ; 

He's haughty, but within his fearless eye 

There lurks a look of shyness like a child's. 

— Oh, Love, how rapidly you felled my pride. 
SoBisuoNDE. Why not go aboard, to show yourself? 

And afterward you can. . . . 
HsuBBiNUE. A compromise I 

Allow Budel to die within my arms, 

And then return consoled by his friend. 

Without a doubt, the world would eo advise. 

ffo, no. I'll do no act thafs commonplace. 

I dreamed of love sublime ; I'll have it so, 

If not because of strange mysticity, 

Then Uirough the pride of some uncommon crime. 
S0BI8MONDE. You're seeking now for some new subtlety. 
Ububsindb. My love disclosed, what would Bertrand de- 
SORISHONDE. I understand. [cideF 

Ublibbindb. 'Tis what is tempting me. 
S0HI8MONDE. To vanquish loyalty — that may resist? 
Mblisbinde. Who never longed to be, as I wonld now, 

The evil one with fascinating eyes 

Who causes virtue's haughty march to stop. 

Xot quite Delilah, no, but OmphaleP 

To bind a hero with a golden hair. 
Bebtband (entering). 

Your brilliant galley's ready, and it waits. 

Your sailors. . 
Meusbikde (to herself). This temptation's horrible. 

(Exit Sorismonde, who has been slowly withdrawing). 
Bbbthahd. Why do you stare at me with eyes so vagne ? 

Why do you nervously torment your rings? 
Mbussindb. Perhaps there is a cause that may prevent 

My going with you to. . . . 
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BsBlBAin) (eagerly). No caase edata. 

MXLISSINDB. Still must I wait a while. I'm trembling, BMb 

— Suppose I love already ? 
BEBTEAjn) (with Tiolence). Yoa do not. 
Mbubbinde. He said it well. — Such is the truth, alas 1 

I love, and love alone retainB me here. 
Bbsibakd (starting). 

You love ano^er. .... Whom? Ill kill iiie man I 
Hblissimob. You'd kill him not if I ahonid say hia name. 
Bbbtkand (beeide himself). Oh, speak it! 
Melissinde. Uust I ? 
Bhsteand. Yea ! 
Mklissinde (walking toward him, deeply moved). 

I shall, theD. 
BsRTEAND (falling back, terrified). StopI 

Ko, speak you not his name ! Oh, apeak it not ! 

For ii it ia. . . (Drawing his sword.) 
I'll alay him instantly I 
MBLiseiNBB. Oh, do not strike I I uttered not the name. 
BsBTaAND (dropping his sword). A felon knight am I. 

For in my heart's a burst of joy. 
MsLiBBiNDE. Then proud am I who cause your felony. 
Bkbtband. But, oh, how can I rob a dying man ? 

Oh, go to him. You have no widked heart 
Mbussinde. 'Tis why I do not go ; for, if I did. 

My heart would aof ten, and it might relapse 

Into acme new, absurd and noble dream. 

How could I meet him and remain unmoved F 

I loved him long, Bertrand, yon comprehend. . . . 

He was — alas. I feel it, and I aigh. — 

The better part of me — whUe you're the worse. 

So that I can be youre, be thine, I wiU 

Not aee Rude). I will not go to him. 

TTnleea, perchance, yon now insist again. 

Bbbtrand. I know not I . . . . Bndel I lova 

Ton BO. 

— Oh, tarn away from me thoae loving eyes 

That window open seaward frightens me. 
Mbussinde (mna to the window, closes it and leans back 
against it). 
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Well, now ife dosed. And thou art mine to 

keep. 

If B cloeed, I say, and shall not ope again. 

Nov lef 8 forget. This palace is a world. 
(She goes toward him.) 

The air is loaded with perfumes. We'll breathe. 

This palace ia our borne; we'll leave it ne'er. 

Now see the warmth of roses on the floor 

Where lilies spread their coldnese in the mom. 

— The window's cloeed, I say; abolish fear. — 

Pale flowers bom of dreams are uow foresworn; 

Lore giveth richer blossoms. Smile thon here. 

We shall ignore the world. How should we know ? 

We'll qaestion nobody. E'er at my feet 

Thy life. And uaught shall be but our embrace. 

Why should we feel remorse, or even fear P 

Who ever spoke of galleys, of Budel ? 

No living soul. Naughts true but our love. 

Beyond this window here, the golden beach 

Extends toward the blue ; no ^lej^s there. 

Some day, far off, when we shall open it. 

The window'll show but light, and nothing more. 

And then we'll laugh. What childish story's this 

Ahout the hoisting of a sail that's black? 

An idle tale, Bertrand. — The window's cloeed. — 

Oh, think of naught, beloved, naught. 

Why should we see, call up most awful things 

Beyond this window? See how calm it looks. 

It smiles in its enamel and its gold. . . . 
BnTRAND. You speak forever of that window there I 
ICELiBfliNDB. 'Tisfalsel I see it not — IloVetheesoI 

I wish to speak to thee, of thee alone, . . . 

How grand upon thy ample collar looks 

This clasp ! Thou hadst it from ? . . . 
BsRilUND. Joffroy Budel ! 

Oh, brother, dear. 

Your jewels did the deed, 
llBLuaiNDB. To capture me 

Thou hadst enough in doublet made of brown. 

Both soiled and torn in battle or by sea. 

But with that look that thine adventure ^ve ; 

Then, for a clasp, th^ neck had had my Bps. 

Ob, start not, nor withdraw tby pleading eyes I 
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Thy ^sze away from me is bat a lie. 

Thoa knowest that. . . . 
Bbbtsand. Th; voice enraptures me .... 

(The window opens suddenly, as if a gale were blowing.) 
Meussindb. The sea-wind's blown the window open. Look f 
Bebtrand. The window open. . . . 
Meubsindb. Close it ! 

Bbbtband. No. — I fear 

Too much I'd see ; perhaps, a sail that's black. 
MELI88INDE. Then look aside, and close it rapidly. 
Bebteand. No, no t I feel I'd look ahead. 
Mkussinde (rises to go to the window, creeping along Uia 
wall). Avoid 

Approaching from the front ObUi^uely, so. . . . 

(As she nears the window, she hesitates, dares 
not close it, backs slowly, still hugging ihe 
wall, and falls near Bertrand, upon l£e sofa.) 

This place is good. . . . From here we cannot see 

And now lefs seek the depths of our true love, 

Wrapped in ourselves as are all happy ones. 
Bebtrand. Thousaidst? . . . 
Melissinde. I say that every happiness, 

Behind it, has an open window so. 

Through which there comes a breath that chills the 
soul. 

The window's ever there to claim its own. 

Men turn and crouch. They will not go to look. 

For they would see stern duty's galley there 

To call them from the bliss that holds them fast. 

So they nestle in cushions, motionless ; 

They cling to happiness nnd to the dream 

That one look through the window would destroy. 

Lefs do the same. ... in coward cushions' ease. 
(Joyful cries are heard through the window,) 
Bertrand (astonished). What is that? 
Meubsinde, Oh, nothing; noise 

Upon the terrace where the pages play. 
Voices (outside) . One . . . three . . . eight . . . teo . . . 
Melissinde. It's nothing, I repeat 

Just listen ; they are playing knuckle-bones. 
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Bbbtkand. I love thee, MeliBsiode. 

What faiiy had foreseen, when thoa wert named, 
Thy silken hair, the eweetness of thy lipa F 

Voices. The sea is calm. . . . Oh, oh jost look ! 

fisBTSAND (startled). God! 

They point at what? 
Mblissindb. Oh, aomething far-away. 

Voice. ThatgaUey! Which? . . , 

Bbbtbakd. I know the galley meant. 

MEUsaiNDE. Well, do not listen. 

BsBXSAiTD. I cannot resist. 

Mblisswde. Be deaf . . . like me. . . . What did they say? . . 

Bebtband (with a gesture of discouragement). Resist. 

Melissinde. IfB not the only galley Why believe? . . . 

Voice. And now they hoist a sail. Oh, look I If a black ! . . . 

(MotioD by Melissinde and Bertrand.) 
VoiCK I'm going down toward the beach. — Come on. 

(Noise of voices and steps growing distant. Ber- 
trand and Melissinde dare not look at one an- 
other, and they slowly draw apart Long 
silraice.) 

IfxLisaiNDE (almost in a whisper). They're gone. 

Bebtband. Yea, gone. 

(He absent^-mindedly picks np Melissinde's scarf, 
that had remained on the sofa, and carries it 
to his nostrils.) 

This perfume's sweet, indeed. 

Ton said, a while ago, that it is what? 

Mblibsinde. What? Amber. 

Bbbtband. Oh, Your scarf. ... I bear it to 

My lips. Your scarf. 

(Palling suddenly into terrible cries and sobs.) 
My God. Now all is done. 
He's dead. Dead. Dead. My brother and my friend. 
All's over. Gone . . . without the bliss supreme 

Bjb sought and I and yon .... what 

have we done? 

MiLrasiNDB. It's awful Bat, at least, I have you now. 

Bbhtbanv. You have a traitor. Oh, the worthy mate. 
Mklissindb. a traitor who betrays for love is great 
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Bbbteand. I've not the greatness of a traitor eucb. 
I'm slave to a perfume. 
I am the moment's thing. I know myself. 
Ton Bay you have me now? But that is naught 
Ton have the breezes' sigh, a poef b breath. 
The fleeting waters where the hour smiles. 

Uelibsinde. Bertrand — .... 

BxBTBAND. Oh, mayest thou, though tortured too. 
Despise me now as I despise myself, 

thou whose art, with Circe's subtlety. 
Hath damned me for a fancy. 

Kklissinde (crashed). What! He took 
Me for a woman offering her love 1 
He saw not that, for crime, remorse and loss 
Of honour, there was compensation in 
A passion broad and lofty as the skies. 
Oh, dream superb 1 .... I followed it alone. .... 
And 'tie for this we did that awful deed. 

Bbrirand (beyond himself). 

Through her this min, yes, through her. . . . 
(Falling to his knees and weeping.) 
Wo, no. 

1 said it not ! Forgive me I Oh, forgive 
The deed is done, and I must have thy lips ! 

I must 1 Thou canst not ween me from them now. 
Thy hair for my remorse must be a shroud 1 
I will, I can no more remain alone. 



MBLlsswnE. Too late Begone How small thy 

sentiments. 

And 'tis for this we did the awful deed 

Alas, — my anxious soul, say where and how 
Will ever come to thee satiety t 
For lasting thirst, and lasting hunger, too, 
Where is &e bread, and Where's the cooling spring? 
Bbbteand. To think what tnrtnre must have been his 

death t 
lf8LTS8iin>B (going to the window). 

Betrayed and dead ! Have merey I No revenge 1 
(With a loud cry.) 
Bertrand, the sail is white I 
Bbbtband, Oh, — God ! 
M HLiSBiNDK. They said. . . . 
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BEBTRAtto (who has gone to the window and pointa to the 
offing). It was the monrnful sail 

TTpon that fading ghio that bears away 

The body of the Knight- Whose- Annfl-ar&-Qreen. 

But see. Our galley ridee at anchor etilL 

Its sail is white. 
If EussiNDB. Against an azore sky. 

As white as hope of pardon. 

doty, voice that we eubdne in vain, 

1 come. I come to thee, JofFroy Rodel. 
I come. And thon art dearer to me now 

By all the ill I nearly did to thee. [Exeiint. 

COBTAIH. 
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The Falcon. 

BT ALFRED TENNTSOK. 
(Amngement by Kate Wianer McClmkey.) 
Chaeaotebs: 
Tk6 Count Federigo. 
FOippo — Counf B foster-brother. 
The Lady Oiovanna. 
Elisabetta — the Connf s nurse. 

SoBNE. — An Italian cottage. Eliaabetta discovered seated on 
stool in window, darning. The Count seen throngh the 
door at back. A withered wreath on the wall. 

Elisabbtta. So, my Lord, the Ladj Qioranna, who hath 
been aw&j bo long, came back laat night with her 
son to the castle. 
Count. Hear that, my bird! Art thon not jealons of her? 
(He talks with his back turned, evidently watch- 
ing hia falcon.) 
.... I would dion hadst a mate I 
Thy breed will die with &ee, and mine with me : 
I am as lone and loveless as thyself. 
Oiovanna here I Ay, ruffle thyself — ^be jealous I 
Thou ehould'st be jealous of her. Tho' I bred thee 
And love thee and thou me, yet if Giovanna 
Be here again I No, no 1 
The statdy widow has no heart for me. 
Thou art the last friend left me upon earth — 
(Turns.) 
.... Uy good old nurse, 
I had forgotten thou wast sitting there. 
Elibabbtta. Ay, and forgotten thy foster-brother, too. 
Count. Bird-babble for my falcon I Let it pass. 

What art thou doing there ? 
Bluabbtta. Darning, your Lordahip. 

We cannot flaunt it in new feathers now: 
Nay, if we will buy diamond necklaces 
To please our lady, we must dam, my lord. 
Shaine on her that she teok it at thy hands. 
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Count. Sbe would have robb'd me then of a great plearare. 
Elisabbtta. But hath she 7et retum'd thy love? 
CODNT. Not yet J 

Elisabetta. She should retam thy necklace then. 
Count. Ay, if 

She knew the giver ; but I bound the s^er 
To silence, and I left it privily 
At Florence, in her palace. 
EuaABETTA. And sold thine own 

To bay it for ber. She not know P She knowe 

There's none such other 

Count. Madman anywhere. 

Speak freely, Iho' to call a madman mad 
Will hardly help to make him sane again. 
[Enter Pilippo.] 
FiLiFPO. Here baa owr master been a-glorifying and arvel- 
veting and a-eiikiiiE himself, and a-peacocking and 
a>«preading to eaten her eye for a dozen year, till 
he hasn't an eye left in hie own tail to Sourish 
among the pea-hens, and all along o' you, Monna 
Giovanna, all along o' yon I 
ELiaABBTTA. Sh— di — Filippo! Can't you hear that you 
are saying behind His back what you see you are 
saying afore his face? 
Count. Let ium — he never spares me to my face 1 
Fnjppo. No, my Lord, I never spare your Lordship to 
your Lordship's face, nor behind your Lordship's 
back, for I'm honest, your Lordship. 
Count, Come, come, Filippo, what is there in the larder? 

(Elisabetta crosses to fireplace and puts on 
wood.) 
Filippo. Shelves and hooks, shelves and hooks, and when 
I see the shelves I am like to hang myself on ttie 
hookB. 
Count. No bread? 
Filippo. Half a breakfast for a rat I 
Count. Milk? 

Filippo. Three laps for a cat I 
Count. Cheese? 

Filippo. A snpper for twelve mites I 
Count. Eggs? 
Filippo. One, bat addled 1 

Count. Let be thy jokes and thy jerks, man I Anything 
or nothing ? 
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FiLiPPO. Well, my Lord, if all-but-nothing be aiiTtlimg, 
and one plate of dried pnmea be all-bnt-nothing, 
then there ia anything in your Lordahip's larder at 
your Lordfihip's service, if yonr Lordship care to 
call for it. 
Count. Qood mother, happy was the prodigal son. 
For he retum'd to the rich father; I 
But add my poverty to thine. And all 
Thro' following my fancy. Pray thee make 
Thy slender meal out of those scraps and shreds 
Pilippo spoke of. As for him and me, 
There sprouts a salad in the garden still. 

[Exit, followed by Filippo. 
EuSABETTA. I knew it would come to this. She has beg- 
gared him. I always knew it would come to this! 
(Goes to table as if to resume darning, and looks 
out of window.) Why, as I live, there is Monna 
Giovanna coming down the hill from the castle. 
Stops and stares at our cottage. Ay, ay, stare at 
it; it's all you have left us. Hay, see! why she 
turns down the path through our little vineyard. 
Coming to visit my Lord, for the first time in her 
life, too! Why, bless the saints! I'll be bound to 
confess her love to him at last. I forgive her, I for- 
give her, (Goes up to door during latter part of 
speech and opens it) Come in, Madonna, come in. 
(Retires to front of table and curtseys as the Lady 
Giovanna enters; then moves chair to hearth.) 
Nay, let me place this chair for your Ladyship. 
(Lady Giovanna moves slowly down stag^ then 
crosses to chair, looking about her ; bows as she 
sees the Madonna over fireplace; then site in 
chair.) 
Giovanna. Can I speak with the Count? 
Elisabetta. Ay, my Lady, but won't you speak with the 
old woman first, and tel! her all about it and make 
her happy? For I've been on my knees every day 
for these half-dozen years in hope that the eainte 
would send us this blessed morning; and he always 
took you so kindly ; he always took the world so 
kindly. Bless your sweet face, you look as beauti- 
ful this morning as the very Madonna her own self. 
But come when they will — then or now — i^e all for 
the beat, these marriages. 

(Raises her hands.) 
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GlOTANNA. Marriages? I shall never many again I 
Elisabbtta (rises and turoB). Shame on her, then. 
QiOTANNA. Where is the Count? 

&U8ABBTTA, Jost gOne 

To fly his falcon. 

GiovANNA. Call him back and say 

I come to breakfast with him. 

EuaABBTTA. Holy mother ! 

To breakfast ! Ob, sveet saints I One plate of pninea I 
Well, madam, I will give your message to him. 

[Exit 

GiOTANHA. His falcon, and I come to ask for bis falcon, 
His one companion here — nay, I have heard 
That, through his late magnificence of living 
And this last costly gift to mine own self 

(shows diamond necklace), 
He hath become so beggar'd that his falcon 
Ev'n wins bis dinner for him in the field. 
That must be talk, not truth; but, truth or talk, 
How can I ask for his falcon ? 

(Rises and moves as she speaks.) 

my sick boy 1 
My duly fading Plorio, it is thou 
Hath set me this hard task, for when I say 
What can I do — what can I get for thee? 
He answers, " Get the Count to give me his falcon, 
And that will make me well." Yet, if I ask. 
He loves me, and he knows I know he loves me I 
Will he not pray me to return his love — 
To marry him? — (pause) — I can never marry him. 
His grandsire struck my grandsire in a brawl 
At Florence, and my grandsire stabb'd him there. 
The feud between our houses is the bar 
I cannot cross ; I dare not brave ray brother. 
Break with my kJn. My brother hates him, scorns 
The noblest-natured man alive, and I — 
Who have that reverence for him that I scarce 
Dare beg him to receive his diamonds back — 
How can I, dare I, ask him for his falcon? 
(Piits diamonds in her casket.) 
(Re-enter Count and Filippo. Count turns to Filippo.) 

CouMT. Do what I said; I cannot do it myself. 

Filippo. Why then, my Lord, we are pauper'd out and out. 

CODNT. Do what I said; (Advances and bows low.) Wel- 
come to this poor cottage, my dear Lady. 
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GIOVANNA. And welcome tamfl a cottage to a palace. 

Count. "Tis long since we have met ! 

QioVANNA. To make amends 

I come this day to break my fast with you. 
Count. I am much honor'd — ^yes — (Turns to FUippo.) 

Do what I told thee. Must I do it myaelf ? 
FiLiPPO. I will, I will. (Sighfl.) Poor fellow ! [Exit 
CoDNT, Lady, you bring yonr light into my cottage 

Who never deign'd to shine into my palace. 
QloVAifN A. In cottage or in palace, being still 

Beyond your fortunes, you are still the king 

Of conrtesy and liberality. 
Count. I trust I still maintain my conrtesy ; 

My liberality perforce is dead 

Thro' lack of means of giving. 
QioVANN*. Tet I come 

To ask a gift. (Moves toward him a little.) 
Count. It will be hard, I fear. 

To find one shock upon the field when all 

The harvest has been carried. 
QiOTANNA. But my boy — 

(Aside.) No! nol not yet — I cannot! 
Count. Ay, how is he. 

That bright inheritor of your eyes — yonr boy? 
QioVANNA. Alas, my Lord Federigo, he hath fallen 

Into a sickness, and it troubles me. 
Count. Sick, is it bo? why, when he came last year 

To see me hawking, he was well enough. 
GiOTANNA. Oh, yes, and once yon let him fly your falcon. 
Count, How charra'd he wasl what wonder? — A gal- 
lant boy, 

A noble bird, each perfect of the breed. 
QiovANNA (sinks in a chair). What do yon rate her at? 
Count. My bird? A hundred 

Qold pieces once were offered by tiie Duke. 

I had no heart to part with her for money. 
GiOYANNA. No, not for money. 

(Count turns away and sighs.) 

Wherefore do yon sigh ? 
Count. I have lost a friend of late. 

GiOTANNA. I could sigh with yon 

For fear of losing more than friend, a son; 

And if he leave me — all the rest of life — 

That TJther'd wreath were of more wortii to me. 
(Looking at wreath on wall.) 
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CoDNT. That wither'd wreatii ie of more worth to me 
Than all the bloeeom, all the leaf of this 
New-wakening year. {Goes and takes down wreath.) 

GioVAHNA. And yet I never saw 

The land so rich in blossoms as this year. 

Count (holding wreath toward her). Was not the year 
when this was gathered richer? 

GiOTANNA. How long ago was that? 

Count. Alas, ten Bmnmers I 

A lady that was beaatifol as day 
Sat by me at a rustic festival, 
And ^e was the most beaatifnl ol all ; 
Then but fifteen, and still as beautifol. 
The mountain flowers grew thickly round about. 
I made a wreath with some of these ; I ask'd 
A ribbon from her hair to bind it with ; 
I whisper'd, Let me crown you Queen of Beauty, 
And softly placed the chaplet on her head, 
A color, which has color'd all my life, 
Flnah'd in her face; then I was call'd away; 
And presently all rose, and so departed. 
Ah, she had uirown my chaplet on the grass. 
And there I found it 

(Lets his hands fall, holding wreath deapond- 
ingly-) 

GiovANNA (after a pause). How long since, did you say? 

Count. That was the very year before you married. 

QiovANNi. When I was married you were at the wars. 

Count. Had she not thrown my chaplet on the grass. 
It may I had never seen the wars. 

(Replaces wreath whence he had taken it.) 

QlOVANNA. Ah, but, my Lord, there ran a rumor then 
That you were kill'd in battle. I can tell you 
True tears that year were shed for you in Florence. 

Count. It might have beea as well for me. Unhappily 
I was bnt wonnded hj the enemy there 
And then imprisoned. 

OiovANNA. Happily, however, 

I see you quite recover'd of yonr wound. 

Count. No, no, not quit^ Madonna, not yet, not yet. 
(Re-enter Pilippo.) 

Fruppo. My Lord, a word with you. 

CODirr. Pi^yt pardon me. 

(Jjady Qiovanna crosses, and passes behind chair 
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and takes down wreath; then goes to chair bf 
table.) 
Count (to Filippo). What is it, Filippo? 
FiLiPFO. Spoons, your Lordship. 
CooNT. Spoons? 

FiUFPO. Yes, m; Lord, for wasn't my Lad; born with a 
golden spoon in her Ladyship's mouth, and ve 
haven't ne^'er so much as a silyer one for the golden 
lips of her Ladyship. 
CotTNT. Hare we not half a score of silver spoons? 
FiuFFO. Half o' one, my Lordl 
Count. How half of one? 
FlUFPO. I trod npon him even now, my Lord, in my hurry, 

and broke him. 
Count. And the other nine ? 

Filippo. Sold, but shall I not mount with your Lordship's 
leave to her ladyship's castle, in your Lordship's 
and her ladyship's name, and confer with her Lady- 
ship's seneschal, and so descend again with some of 
her Ladyship's own appurtenances? 
Count. Why, no, man. Only see your cloth be clean. 

[Exit Filippo. 
QlOTANNA. Ay, ay, this faded ribbon was the mode 

In Florence ten years back. What's here ? a scroll 
Pinned to the wreath. 

My Lord, you have said so much 
Of this poor wreath that I was bold enough 
To take it down, if but to guess what flowers 
Had made it; and I find a written scroll 
That seems to run in rhymings. Might I read? 
Count, Ay, if you will. 
GIOVANNA. It should be if yon can. (Heads.) 

" Dead Mountain." Nay, for who could trace a hand 
So wild and staggering? 
Count, This was penn'd. Madonna, 

In the peirotual twilight of a prison, 
When he uiat made it, having his right hand 
Lamed in battle, wrote it with his left. 
QioVANNA. heavens ! the very letters seem to shake 

With cold, with pain, perhaps— poor prisoner t Well, 
Tell me the words— or, better — for I see 
There goes a musical score along with them, 
Bepeat them to their music. 
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CotlNT. Yon can toncli 

No chord in me that would not answer you 
Id mnaic. 
OiovANMA. That wae mnsicaUy said. 

(Connt takes a guitar. Lady Qioranna sita Ub- 
tening, with wreath in her hand, and qoietly 
remores Bcroll and places it on table at toe end 
of the song.) 
CooNT (sings, playing guitar). 

"Dead monntaiD flowers, dead mountain-meadow 
flowers, 
Dearer than when you made your mountain gay. 
Sweeter than any violet of to-day, 
Richer than all the wide world-wealth of May, 
To me, tho* all your bloom has died away. 
Yon bloom again, dead mouiitain-meadow flowers.** 
(Enter Elisabetta with cloth, which she spreads 
on the table, and goes out.) 
GiovANKA (holding wreaUi toward him). There 1 my Lord, 
you are a poet, 
And can yon not imagine that the wreath, 
Set, as you say, so lightly on her head. 
Fell wiui her motion as she rose, and siie, 
A girl, a child, then but fifteen, however 
Flutter'd or flatter'd by your notice of her, 
Was yet too bashful to return for it ? 
Count. Was it so indeed? was it eo? was it so? 

(Leans forward to take breath, and touches Lady 
Giovanna's hand, which she withdraws hastily; 
he places wreath on comer of chair.) 
OlOTAHNA (with dignity). I did not say, my Lord, ttiat it 
was Bo; 
I said you might imagine it was so. 

(Enter FUippo with bowl of salad, which he 
places on table.) 
FiLiFPO. Here's a fine salad for my Lady, for, tho" we bare 
been a soldier, and ridden by my Lordship's side, 
and seen the red of the battlefield, yet are we now 
drill-sergeant to bis Lordship's lettuces, and pro- 
fees to be great in green things and in gardeu- 
atuff. 
GioVANNA. I thank thee, good Filippo. [Eitit Filippo. 
(Enter Elisabetta, with bird on a dish, which abc 
places on table.) 
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Elibabetta (cloee to table). Here's a fine fowl for in; 
Lady ; I had Bcaiit time to do him in. I hope be be 
not underdone, for we be undone in the doing of 

OiovANNA. I thank yon, my good nnrae. 
FiLiPPO (re-entering with a plate of prunes). And here are 
fruits for my Lady — prunes, my Lady, from the 
tree that my Lord bimself planted here in the bloa- 
Bom of hie boyhood — and so I, Filippo, being, with 
yonr Ladyship's pardon, and as your Ladyship 
knows, his Lordsnip's own foster-brother, would 
commend them to your Ladyship's most peculiar 
appreciation. (Pnte plate on table.) 
Elisabetta. Filippo. 
QlOYAKMA (Count leads her to table). Will you not eat 

witii me, my Lord ? 
COONT. I cannot, 

Not a morsel, not one morsel. I have broken 
My fast already. I will pledge yon. Wine ! 
Fuippo, wine I 

(Sits near table; Filippo brings flask, fills the 
Count's goblet, then Lady Giovanna's; Elisa- 
betta stands at the back of Iiady QioTanna's 
chair.) 

It is but thin and cold, 
Not like the vintage blowing round your castle. 
We lie too deep down in the shadow here. 
Your Ladyship lives higher in the sun. 
(They pledge each other and drink.) 
QlOTANKA. If I might send you down a flask or two 
Of that same vintage ? There is iron in it 
It has been much commended as a medicine. 
I give it my sick son, and if you be 
Not quite recoTered from yonr wound, the wine 
Might help yon. None has ever told me yet 
The story of yonr battle and yonr wound. 
FiUPPO (coming forward). I can tell you, my Lady, I 

can tell yon. 
Elibabetta. Filippo, will you take the word out of yooi 

master's own month ? 

Filippo. Was it there to take? Put it there, my I«rd. 

Count. Giovanna, my dear Lady, in this same batUe 

We had been beaten — they were ten to one. 

The trumpets of the fight had echo'd down, 
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I anA Filippo here had done our beet, 
And, hftving passed unwoimded from the field. 
Were seated sadly at a fountain side. 
Our horses grazing by us, when & troop. 
Laden with booty and with a flag of ours 
Ta'en in the fight— 
PiUPPO. Ay, but we fought for it back, 

And kill'd— 

ElilBABBTTA. FlHppO I 

Count. A troop of horse 

Filippo. Five hundred 1 

Count. Say fifty ! 

Filippo. And we killed 'em by the score I 

EUSABETTA.. FilippO I 

Filippo. Well, well, well I I bite my tongue. 

Count. We may have left their fifty less oy five. 
However, staying not to count how many. 
But anger'd at tneir flaunting of our flag, 
We mounted, and we dash'd into the heart of 'em. 
I wore the lady's cbaplet round my neck ; 
It served me for a blessed rosary. 
I am sure that more than one brave fellow owed 
His death to the charm in it 

Elisabbtta. Hear that, my Lady I 

Count. I cannot tell how long we strove before 
Our horses fell beneath us ; down we went, 
Crush'd, back'd at, trampled underfoot. The night, 
As some cold-manner'd friend may strangely do us 
The truest service, had a touch of frost 
That help'd to check the flowing of the blood. 
My last sight ere I swoon'd was one sweet face 
Crown'd with the wreath. That eeem'i to come and 

go- 
They left us there for dead I 

EuBABBTiA. Hear that, my Lady I 

Filippo. Ay, and I left two fingers there for dead. See, 
my Lady I (Showing his hand.) 

GiOTANMA. I see, Filippo I 

Filippo. And I have small hope of the gentleman gout in 
my great toe. 

GioTANNA. And why, Filippo? (Smiling absently.) 

Filippo. I left him there for dead, too. 

Elisabetta. She smiles at him — how hard the woman is I 
My I«dy, if your Ladyship were not 
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Too prond to look upon the garlaocl, yoa 
Would find it 8taiii*d— 
Count (rifiing). Silence, EliBabettal 

Elisabetta. Staio'd with the blood of the beet heart thtt 
erer beat for one woman. ( Points to wreath on 
chair.) 
QiOTAKMA (rieing slowly). I can eat no morel 
Count. Ton bare but tnfled with our homely salad, 
But dallied with a eingle lettuce-leaf; 
Not eaten anything. 
GiovANNA. Nay, nay, I cannot 

You know, my Lord, I told yen I was tronbled. 
Uy one child Florio lying still so sick, 
I bound myself, and by a solemn tow, 
That I would touch no flesh till he were well 
Here, or else in heaven, where all is welL 

( Elisabetta clears table of bird and salad ; Pilippo 
snatches up the plate of prunes and holds Ui^ 
to Lady Giovanna.) 
FiLiPFO. But the prunes, my Lady, from the tree that his 

Lordship 

GlOTANNA. Not now, Filippo. My Lord Federigo, 

Can I not speak with you once more alone ? 
Count. You hear, Pilippo? My good fellow, gol 
Pilippo. But the prunes that your Lordshlp^^ 

ELtSABBTTA. Pilippo I 

Count. Ay, prune our company of thine own and go I 
Elisabbita. Pilippo. 

Pilippo (turning). Wellt well! the women! [Exit. 

Count. And thou, too, leave us, my dear nurse, alone. 
Elisabstta (folding up cloth and going). And me, tool 

(TuruB and curtseys stiflHy to IJady Giovanna, 
then exit Lady Giovanna takes out diamond 
necklace from casket.) 
GiOVANNA. My Lord, I have a present to return you, 

And afterward a boon to crave of you. 
Count. No, my most-honor'd and long-worshipt Lady, 
Poor Pederigo can 

Take nothing in return from you except 
Eetum of hia affection — can deny 
Nothing to you that you require of him. 
GlOTANNA. Then I require you to take back your diamonds. 
(Ofiering necklace.) 
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I doabt not ther are yoars. No other heart 
Of such magnincence in courtesy 
Beats — ont of heaven. They seem'd too rich a prize 
To truBt with any messenger. I came 
In person to tetnra them. (Count dravs back.) 
If the phrase 
" Betnm " diaplease yon, we will say — exchange thran 
For yoar — for yonr — 
CouKT (takes a et^ towards her and ihea back). 

For mine — for what of mine? 
OiOTiiNHA. Well, sliall we eay this wreath and yonr aweet 

rhymes? 
Count. But have you ever worn my diamonds ? 

GlOVANNA. No. 

For diat wonid seem accepting of your love. 
I cannot brave my brother — but be sure 
That I shall never marry again, my Lord. 

CoTjKT. Sure? 

GlOTANNA. Yes. 

CouuT. Ib thifl your brother's order? 

QlOVANNI. No. 

For he would marry me to the richest man 
In Florence; bat I think you know the saying — 
" Better a man withoat riches, than riches without a 
man." 

CoDMT, A noble saying — and acted on would yield 
A nobler breed of men and women. Lady, 
I find you a shrewd bargainer. The wreath 
That once you wore outvalues twentyf old 
The diamonds that you never deign'd to wear. 
But lay them there a moment . . 

(Points to table. Lady Giovanna places neck- 
lace on table.) 

And be you 
Gracious enough to let me know the boon 
By granting which, if aught be mine to grant, 
I should be made more happy than I hoped 
Ever to be again, 

Glotanna. Then keep your wreath, 

But you will find me a shrewder bargainer stilL 
I cannot keep yonr diamonds, for the gift 
I ask for, to my mind and at this present 
Outvalues all tiie jewels upon earth. 
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CoD»T. It should be love that thoa oatvalaes alL 
You speak like love, and yet you love me not 
I hare notliing in ^lis vorld but love for you. 

QIOVANNA. Lore? it ia love for my dying boy, 
Mores me to aak it of you. 

Count. What? My time? 

Is it my tJmeP Well, I can give my time 
To him that is a part of you, your Bon. 
Shall I return to the caatle with you? Shall I 
Sit by him, read to him, tell him my tales, 
Sing him my songe P Yon know that I can touch 
The ghittem to some purpose. 

GlOTAKNA. No, not that I 

I thank you heartily for that — and yon, 
I doubt not from your nobleness of nature. 
Will pardon me for asking what I ask. 

Count. Qiovanna, dear Giovanna, I that once 

The wildest of the random youth of Florence 
Sefore I saw you — all my nobleness 
Of nature, as you deign to call it, draws 
From you, and from my constancy to you. 
No more, but speak. 

OiovANNA. I will. Ton know, sick people, 

More especially sick diildreu, have strange fanciefl. 
Strange longings ; and to thwart them in their mood 
May work them grieTona harm at times, may erea 
Hasten their end. I would you bad a son. 
It might be easier then for you to make 
Allowance for a mother — ^her — who comes 
To rob you of your one delight on earth. 
How often has my sick boy yeam'd for this ! 
I have put him off as often ; but to-day 
I dared not — so much weaker, so mudi worse 
For last day's journey. I was weeping for him ; 
He gave me his band : " I should be well again 
If the good Count would give m« " 

Count, Give me 

GiOTANNA. His falcon. 

Count (starts back). Mt falcon! 

GiOTANNA. Yea, your falcon, Federigo I 

Count. Alas, I cannot I 

GiOTANNA. Cannot? Even sol 

I fear'd as much. this unhappy world 1 

How shall I break it to him? How shall I tell him? 
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The boy may die : more blessed vers the rags 

Of some pale b^gar-woman seeking alms 

For her Bick son, if he were like to Sve, 

Thau all my childless wealth, if mine most die. ' 

I was to blame — the love you said you bore me — 

My Lord, we thank you for your entertainment 

(With a stately curtsey.) 

And 80 ret;arn — heaven help him I — ^to our sod. 

(Turns.) 

Count (rushes forward). Stay, stay I I am most unlocky, 
most unhappy. 
You ha^ never look'd in on me before. 
And when you came and dipt your sovereign head 
Thro' these low doors, you ask'd to eat wit£ me, 
I had but emptiness to set before you. 
No, not a draught of milk ; no, not an e^ ; 
Nothing but my brave bird, my noble falcon, 
Uy comrade of the house, and of the held. 
She had to die for it — she died for you. 
Perhaps I thought with those of old, the nobler 
The victim was, the more acceptable 
Might be the sacrifice. I fear you scarce 
Will thank me for your entertainment now. 

OiOTANNA (returning). I bear with him no longer. 

CotmT. No, Madonna. 

And he will have to bear it as he may. 

OiOTANNA. I break with him forever. 

CoDNT. Yes, Giovauna, 

But he will keep his love to you for ever. 

QiovANNA. You? you? not you I My brother I My hard 
brother! 

Pederigo, Federigo, I love you I 
Spite of ten thousand brothers, Federigo. 

(Falls at his feet) 
Count (impetuously). Why then the dying of my noble 
bird 
Hath served me better than her living — then 

(Takes diamonds from table.) 
These diamonds are both yours and mine — ^have won 
Their value again — beyond all markets — there 

1 lay them for the first time round your neck. 

(Lays necklace round her neck.) 
And then this chaplet — no more feuds, but peace. 
Peace and conciliatioB 1 I will make 
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Toor brother love me. See I I te&r away 
The leaves were darkened by the battle — 
(Pulls leaves off and throws th^D down.) 
— crown you 
Again with the same crown my queen of beanty. 

(Places wreath on her bead.) 
Rise — I could almoet think that the dead garland 
Will break once more into the living blossom. 
Nay, nay ! I pray you rise. 

(Raises her with both hands.) 
We two together 
Will help to heal your son — ^your son and mine — 
We shall do it — ^we shall do it. (Embraces her.) 
The purpose of my being is accomplish'd, 
And I am happy I 
QiOTANNA. And I, too, Federigo. 
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The Balcony Scene from 
"Cyrano de Bergerac." 

BY EDMOND ROSTAND. 
(Anangemeiit by Eate Wisner McCloskey.) 

Characters: 

Cyrano de Bergerac — in love wiUi Bozane. 
Boaane — ^his coasin, in loye with Christiiui. 
Chrietian — kIso in loTe with Boxane. 
De Quiche — also in love with Roxane. 
Capvchin Monk, 

SiTDATiON. — Cyrano, poet, soldier and philosopher, is 
afDicted with an enormoos nose, which ruins his appear- 
ance and deprives him of the conrage for making love to 
Boxane. Sozane loves the physical beanty of Christian, 
bnt he is not a poet nor a wit, and pleases her only when 
he repeats what Cyrano teaches him. De Quiche com- 
mands the cadets, among whom are Cyrano and Christian. 
War has been declared. Time, 1640, in France. 

ScENB. — ^Bozane's house and the wall of her garden. Over 
the honsenloor, a balcony and window. A bench beside the 
door-step. The wall is orerclambered with ivy, the balcony 
wreaUtea with jasmine. By means of the bench the bal- 
cony can easily be scaled. 

Ctrano, Quick I Let ns go to you- lodgings, and I will 
rehearse you . . . 

Christian. Vo. 

Cyrano. What? 

Christian. No. I will await Boxane here. 

Ctbano. What insanity poasesees yon? Come quickly 
and learn . . . 

Christian. No, I teil you. I am weary of borrowing my 
letters, my words .... of playing a part, and living in con- 
stant fear. It was very well at first, but now I feel that she 
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lov€e me. I thank rou heartily. I am no longer afraid. I 
will Bpeak for lajeea. . . . 

Ctiuno. What I Dare yon? 

Chbibtian. And vhat tella yon that I shall not know 
hoT? I am not anch an ntter blockhead, after all. Yoa 
shall see. Your lessons have not been aitoKether wasted. I 
can shift to speak without yoor aid. Aai, that failing, by 
Heaven, I shall still know enongh to take her in my anna. 
(Catching sight of Boiane, who is coming out from CIch 
mire's.) She is coming. Cyrano, no, do not leare me. . . . 

Ctsano {bowing to him). I will not meddle, monfiieor. 
(He disappears behind the garden wall.) 

RozANE. You are here. (She goes to him.) Evening ii 
closing round. . . . Wait They have all gone. . . . 
The air is BO mild. . . . Not a passer in sight. Let as sit 
here. . . Talk I will listen. 

Chhistiah (sits oeaide her on the braich. Silence). I 
love yon. 

BOXANS (closing her eyea) , Yee. Talk to me of love. 

Cheistian. I love yon. 

BoXAira. Yea. That ia the theme. Play variations npon 
it 

Chbibtiajt. I love. 

RozAKB. Yariationa. 

Chbistuh. I love yon so much . . . 

BoXANB. I do not doubt it What farther? 

Chrutuh. And farther, I should be so happy if yoo 
loved me. Tell me, Boxane, that you love me. . . 

BozAm (pouting). You proffer cider to me when I was 

hoping for champagne. Now tell me a little how 

ftm love me. 

Christian. Why .... very, very much. 

BozAMB. Oh, — . . , unravel, disentangle yoar senti- 
ments. 

Chsistian. Your throat, .... I want to kiss it . . 

BozAHB. ChriatiaD. 

Chbistuh. I love you. . . . 

BozANB (att^npting to rise). Again. 

Chbistiah (hastily, holding her back). No, I do not 
love yoa. 

BozANB (sitting down again) . That is fortunate. 

Christian. I adore yoa. 

BoxANB (rising and moving away). Oh, . . . 

Christiak. Yes, . . . love nu^ea me into a fool. 
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BoXAifK (drily). And I am diBpleased at it, as I Bhould 
be displeaeed at your no longer ijeing handsome. 

Chbistuh. Bat . . . 

BozANB. Go, and rally yonr roated eloquence. 

Christian. I . . . 

BoxANE. YoQ love me. I have heard it Qood-erening. 
(She goee toward the boose.) 

Christian. No, no, not jet. . , I wish to tell you . . 

BoXAMB (puehing the door to go in). That you adore 

me. Yes, I know. No. No. Go away. . . . Go 

Go. ... . 

Chbibtian. But I . . . . (She closes the door in his 
face.) 

Ctsano (who has been on the scene a moment, unnoticed) . 
Unmistakably a success. 

Chmstian. Help me. 

Ctkako. No, sir, no. 

Chsistlln. I wUl go kill myself if I am not taken back 
into favor at once — at once. 

Cteano. And how can I . . . how, the devil ? . . make 
yon learn on the spot . . . 

Chbistian (seizing him by the arm). Oh, there! .... 

Look! See! 

(Light has appeared in the balcony window.) 

CiRANO (with emotion) . Her window ! 

Christian. Oh, I shall die! 

Ctrano. Not so loud. 

Christian (in a whisper) . I shall die I 

Ctrano. It is s dark ni^t 

Christian. Well. 

Cyrano. AU may be mended. But you do not deserve 
. . . There, stand there, miserable boy, ... in front of the 
balcony. I will stand under it and prompt you. 

Christian. But . . . 

Ctrano. Do as I bid yon. Call her. 

Christiak. Roxane. 

Ctrano (picking up pebbles and throwing them at tha 
window-pane). Wait A few pebbles . . . 

Roxane (opening the window). Who is calling me? 

Christian. It is I . . . 

BoXANO. Who is ... I? 

Christian. Christian. 

EoiANE (disdainfully). Oh, you. 

Christian. I wish to speak with you. 
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Ctkano (under the balcnny, to Chrietian) . Speak 
low 

BozANB. No; your conTeTsation is too common. Toa 
may go home. 

Christian. In mercy. .... 

EoiANE, No you do not love any more. 

Christian (whom Cyrano is prompting). You accuM 
me . . . just Heaven, of loving yon no more .... what 
I can love you no more. 

SosANE (who was about to close her window, stopping). 
Ah, that is a little better. 

Christian (same business). To what a . . . size haf 
Love grown in my . . . sizh-rocked soul which the . . . 
cruel dierub-lias chosen for his cradle. 

RoXANB (stepping nearer to the edge of the balcony). 
That is distincuy better . . but, since he is bo cruel, ttua 
Cupid, you were miwise not to smother him in hie cradle. 

Christian (same business). I tried to, but, madam, the 

attempt was futile. This . . . new-born Love is ... a 

little Hercules. . . . 

BozANB. Much, much better. 

Christian (samebusineeB) Who found it merest 

baby-play to . . . strangle the serpents . . . twain, Pride 
and .... Mistmst. 

BoXANB (leaning her elbows on the balcony rail). Ah, 
that was very good, indeed. .... But why do you speak 
so slowly and stintedly? Has your imagination gout in its 
wings? 

Ctbano (drawing Christian nnder the balcony and taking 
his place). Hush, it is becoming too difficult 

BoXANB. To-night your words come falteringly. .... 
Why is it? 

Cteano (talking low, like Christian). Because of the 
dark. They have to grope to find your ear. 

BozANE. My words do not find the same difficulty. 

Ctrano. They reach their point at once P Of course they 
do. That is because I catch them with my heart My hearty 

you see, is very large ; your ear particularly small 

Besides, your words drop . . . that goes quickly; mine 
have to climb . . . and that takes longer. 

Boxane. They have been climbing more nimbly, however, 
in the last few minutes. 

Cthano. They are becoming used to this gymnastic feat 
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BoXANB. It is true tbat I am talking vith 3n)u from a 
very mountain top. 

Ctbano. It is sure that a hard word dropped from aaeh k 
height upon my heart would shatter it. 

BozANE (with the motion of leaving) . I will come down. 

Cteano (quickly). Do not. 

BoxANS (pointing at the bench at the foot of the balcony). 
Then do you get up on that seat. . . . 

Ctrano (drawing away in terror). No. 

BoXANB. How da you mean. ... no 7 

Ctkano (with eTer-increaaing emotion). Let ub profit a 
little by this chance of talking Boftly togeUier without seeing 
each other . . . 

BozANS. Without seeing each other F . . . . 

Gtbano. Yes, to my mind, delectable. Each guesaes at 
the other, and no more. Yon discern bat the trailing black- 
ness of a mantle, and I a dawn-gr^ glimmer which la a sum- 
mer gown. I am a shadow meielj, a pearly phantom are you. 
Yon can never know what these moments are to me. If 
ever I was eloquent .... 

HoXANE. You were. 

Ctkano. My words never till now surged from my very 
heart . . . 

BoxASB. And why? 

Cyrano. Because, till now, they must strain to reach yon 
through . . . 

Eoianb. What? 

Ctbano. Why, the bewildering emotion a man feels who 
eees you, and whom you look upon. . . . But this evening, 
it seems to me that I am speaking to yon for the first time. 

BoxANE. It is true that your voice is altogether different. 

Ctbano (coming nearer, feveriflhly). Yes, altogether dif- 
ferent, because, protected by the dark, I dare at last to be 
myself. I dare . . . (he stops, distractedly). What was 

I saying? ... I do not know All this . . . 

forgive my incoherence. .... is so delicious ... is so 
new to me. 

BozANE. So new? 
, Ctkano (in extreme confusion, still trying to mend his 
expressions). So new, yes, new, to be sincere; the fear of 
being mocked always constrains my heart . . . 

BoxANB. Mocked For what? 

Ctbano. Why, ... for its impulses, its flighls. . . . 
Yee, my heart always cowers behind the defence of my wit 
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I Bet forth to capture & star .... and tiien, for diead of 
laughter, I stop and pick a flower ... of rhetoric. 

BoXAJTB. That Bort of fiower has its pleaaing points . . . 

Ctrano. But yet, to-night let ue Bcom it 

EoxAHB. What words will yon Bay to me? 

Ctbano. All those, all thoee, all those that come to me. 
Not in a formal nosegay order, .... I will throw them yoa 
in a wild sheaf. I lore you, choke with love, I love you, 

dear My brain reels; I can bear no more; it is too 

much. . . Your name is in my heart the golden clapper in a 
bell; and aa I know no rest, Boxane, always the heart i» 
shaken, and ever rings your name. . . Of you, I remember 
all, all I have loved. Last year, one day, the twelfth of May, 
in going out at morning you changed the fashion of your hair. 
.... I have taken ihe light of your hair for my lightt 
and as having stared too long at the sun, on everything one 
sees a scarlet wheel, on everything when I come from my 
chosen light, my dazzled eye sets swimming golden biota. 

BozANB (in a voice unsteady with emotion). Yes, . . . 
this is love . . . 

Cyrano. Ah, verily. The feeling which invades me, ter- 
rible, and jealous, is love . . with all itfi monmful fren^. 
It is love, yet self-forgetting more than the wont of love. An, 
for your happiness now readily would I give mine, though 
you should never know it, might I but from a distance, 
sometimes, hear the happy laughter bought by my sacrifice. 
Every glance of yours breeds in me new strength, new valor. 
Are you beginning to understand ? Tell me, do you grasp 
my love's measure? Does some little part of my soal make 
itself felt of you there in the darkness? . . . Oh, what is 
happening to me this evening is too sweet, too deeply dear. 
I tell you all these things, and you listen to me, you. Not 
in my least modest hoping did I ever hope as much. I have- 
now only to die. It is because of words of mine that she 
is trembling among the dusky branches. For you are trem- 
bling like a flower among the leaves. Yes, you tremble, 
.... for whether yoa will or no, I have felt the worshipped 
trembling of your hand all along this thrilled and blissful 
jasmine hough. (He madly kisses the end of a pendant 
bough.) 

Boxane. Yes, I tremble . . . and weep . . . and love 
yon . . . and am yours. For you have carried me away . . . 
away. 
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Ctbano. Then let death come I I have mored joa, I. ... 
There is but one thing more I ask . . . 

Chkistian (nnder the balcony). A kiss. 

BoXAHB (drawing hastily back). What? 

CraANO. Oh. 

EoiiNE. You aak? . . 

Cyeano. Yes ... I ... (to ChriBtian) Yon are in 
too great haste. 

Chbistuit. Since she is moved, I must take advantage 
of it 

Ctsako (to Itoxane). I . . Yes, it is tme I asked . . 
but, mercifo] Heavens! I knew at once that I had been 
too bold. 

HoxAN£ (a shade disappointed) . Yon insist no more than 

BO? 

Cyhano. Indeed, I insist . . without insisting. Yea, 
yes, but your modesty shrinliB. . .1 insist, bat yet . . ttie 
kiss I begged . . refuse it me. 

Chbistian (to Cyrano, pulling at his mantle). Why? 

Cyrano. Hnsh, Christian. 

BozANE (bending over the balcony rail). What are you 
whispering? 

Cyrano. Beproaches to myself for having gone too far; 
I was saying " Hush, Christian ! " Your pardon. ... a 
second. . . Some one is coming. 

(Bozane cl(»es the window.) 

Cyrano. Ah, it is a monk. 

(Enter a Capuchin monk, who goes from house to hooser 
with a lantern, examining the doors.) 

Cyrano (to the Capuchin). What are you looking for, 
Diogenes ? 

'me Capuchin. I am looking for the house of 
Madame . . . 

Christian. He is in the way. 

The Capuohin, Magdaleine Bobin. . . 

Cyrano (pointing up one of the streets). This way. . . 
Straight ahead . . go straight ahead . . . 

The Capcohin. I thank yon. I will say ten Avee for 
your peace. [Exit. 

Cyrano. My good wishes speed your cowl. (He come* 
forward toward Christian.) 

Chbibtian. Insist upon the kiss. . . 

Cthaho. No, I will not 

Chbistiah. Sooner or later. . . 
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Cteano. It ia true. It must come, the momeot of 
inebriation Then jour lips shall be imperiously impelled 
toward each other, because the one is fledged with youthful 
gold and the other is bo soft a pink. (To himself.) I had 
rather it shordd be because . . (sound of the window reop- 
ening; Christian hides under the balcony.) 

BoxANB (stepping forward on the balcony). Are you 
there? We were speaking of ... of ... of a . . 

Ctbaho. Kiss. The word is sweet Why does your fair 
lip stop at it? If the mere word bums it, what will be of the 
thing itself? Do not make it into a fearful matter, and tlien 
fear. Did you not a moment ago insensibly leave playful- 
ness behind and slip without trepidation from a smile to a 
sigh, from a sigh to a tear? Slip but a little farther in the 
same blessed direction : from a tear to a kiss there is scarcely 
a dividing shiver. 

BoXANB. Say no mors. 

Ctrano. a kiss. When all is said, what ia a kiss? An 
oath of allegiance taken in a closer proximity, a promise 
more precise, a seal on a confession, a roee-red dot apon the 
letter " i " in loving ; a secret which elects the month for 
ear; an instant of eternity murmuring like a bee; balmy 
communion with a flavor of flowers; a fashion of inboling 
each other's heart, and of tasting, on the brink of the lips, 
each other's soul. 

BozAKB. Say no more . . no more. Come, then, and 
gather it, the supreme flower. . . 

Ctbano (pulling Christian toward the balcony). Go. 

BoxANE tasting of the heart 

Ctbano. Go. 

BoxAKB murmuring like a bee . . . 

Cyrano. Go. 

Christian (hesitating). But now I feel as if I ought 
not 

BoXANB. . . . making eternity an instant . . . 

Cyrano (pushing Chnstian). Scale the balcony, you 
■donkey. 

(Christian springs toward the balcony, and climbs by 
means of the bench, the vine, the posts and balusters.) 

Chribtiak. Ah, Hozane. (He clasps her to him, and 
bends over her lips.) 

Cyrano. Ha. . . . What a turn of the screw to my heart 
. . . Eiss, banquet of Love, at which I am Lazarus, a crumb 
diope from your table even to me, here in the shade. . . . 
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Yea, in my outstretched heart a little falls, as I feel that 
npoD the lip pressing lip Roxane kisses the words spoken by 
me. . . The monk (he goes through the pretence of arriT- 
ing on tiie spot at a nm, as if from a distance ; calling) . Ho, 
there, 

BoxANE. What is it? 

CnuNO. It is I. I was passing this way. Is Christian 
there? 

Cebistian (astonished). Cyrano. 

BoxAKB. Good-eTening, cousin. 

Cyeano. Cousin, good-evening, 

BoxANB. I will come down. 

(Boxane disappears in the house. The Oapachln re-enters 
at the back.) 

Chbibtiah (seeing him). Oh, again. (He foUowB 
Boxane.) 

Thb Capcohin, It is here she lives, I am certain . . 
Magdeleine Bobin. 

CniANO. Yon said Bo-lin. 

Thb Caphohin. No, bin, . . . b, 1, n, bin. 

Boxane (appearing apon the threshold, followed by 
Christian). What is itP 

Thb Capdchin. A letter. 

Chkistian. What? 

The Capuchin (to Boxane). Oh, the contents can be 
only of a sacred character. It is from a worthy nobleman 
who . . 

RoxANE (to Christian). It is from De Qoiche. (She 
reads aside, low.) "Mademoiselle: The drums are beating. 
My regiment is buckling on its corselet. It is about to leave. 
I am thought to have left already, but lag b^iind. I am dis- 
obeying you. I am in the convent here, I am coming to 
yoQ, and send yon word by a friar, silly as a sheep, who has 
no suspicion of the import of this letter. You smiled too 
sweetly upon me an hour ago : I must see you smile again. 
Provide to be alone, and deign graciously to receive the 
audacious worshipper, forgiven already, I can but hope, who 

signs himself your , etc. ..." (To the Capuchin.) 

Father, this is what the letter telle me. , . Listen: (All draw 
nearer ; she reads aloud. ) " Mademoiselle : The wishes of the 
cardinal may not be disregarded, however hard compliance 
with them prove. I have therefore chosen as bearer of tiiis 
letter a most reverend, holy, and sagacious Capuchin; it is 
our wish that he should at once, in your own dwelling, pro- 
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aonnce the nuptial blessing over yon. Christian nmst 
secreilj become your husband. I send him to yon. Ton 
dislike Mm. Bow to heaven's irill in resignation, and be sure 
it will bless your zeal, and sure likewise, mademoiselle, of 
the respect of him who is and ever will be your most humble 
and . . . etc." 

THsCAPncEiN (beaming). The worthy gentleman. . . . 
I knew it. You remember that I said so. The contents of 
that letter can only be of a sacred character. (Turning the 
light upon Christian, and, as if his good looks aroused sus- 
picion.) But, . . . 

BoXANE (quickly). "Postscript: You will bestow upon 
the convent two hundred and fifty crowns." 

The Capdchin. The worthy, worthy gentleman. (To 
Bozane). Be reconciled. 

BoxANE (with the expreeaion of a martyr), I will en- 
deavor. (Boxane says low to Cyrano.) De Quiche is com- 
ing. . . . Keep him here. Do not let him enter until. . . . 

Ctramo. I understand. (To the Capuchin.) How long 
will it take to marry them? 

The Capdchin. A quarter of an hour. 

Boxane (to Christian). Come. (They go in.) 

Ctbano. How can I detain De Quiche for a quarter of 
an hour? (He jumpsupon the bench, climbs the wall toward 
the balcony rail.) So. ... I climb up here. ... I know 
what I will do. (He is on the balcony; he pulls the brim of 
his hat over his eyes, takes off his sword, wraps his cloak 
about him, and bends over the balcony-rail.) No, it is not 
too far. I shall make a slight commotion in the atmosphere. 

De Gdiche (enters masked, groping in the dark. He is 
about to enter Boxane's house ; Cyrano jumps from the bal- 
cony, between the door and De Quiche. He intentionally 
drops very heavily, to give the effect of dropping from a 
great height, and lies flattened upon the ground motionless, 
as if stunned.) What is it? Where did this man drop from? 

Cyrano (rising to a sitting posture) . From the moon. 

De Gdiche. From the .... ? 

Cyrano (in a dreamy voice). What time is it? 

De Gdiche. Is he mad ? 

Ctbano. Whattime? Whatconntiy? Whatday? Wha* 
season? 

De Quiche. But . . . 

Cyrano. I am dazed. 

Db Gdiche. Monsieur. . . 
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Ctsamo. I haye dropped from the moon like a bomb. 

Ds Gdichk ( unp&tientl;) . What are you babbling about ? 

Ctsaho (rising, in a terrible voice). I tell 70a I have 
dropped from the moon. 

De Guiche (backing a step). Very well. Yoa have 
dr<^ped from the moon. . . He is perhaps a Innatic. 

Ctrano. a hundred yeara ago, or else a minute, — lor I 
have no conception hov long I have been falling, — I was up 
there, in that saffron-colored ball. 

DeGuichb (shrugging hisshoulders). Youwere. Now, 
let me pass. 

Ctbaho (standing in his way) . Where am I f Be frank 
with me. Keeping nothing from me. In vhat region, among 
what people have I been rfiot like an aerolite? 

De QtnoHE. I wish to pass. 

Ctbano (with a scream of terror, at which De Quiche 
starts backward a step). QreatQodt . . . In this country 
men's faces are soot-black. 

De Gdioee (lifting his hand te Ms face). What does be 
mean? 

Cyhano (still terrified). Am I in Algeria? Are you a 
native? 

Db Quiche (who has felt his mask) . Ah, my mask. 

Cyrano (pretendingtobeeasier). So I am in Venice. . . 
Or am I in Genoa P 

De Quiche (attempting to pass). A lady Ib expecting 
me. 

Cteano (completely reaaeured). Ah, then I am in Paris. 
(Beaming.) To think I should strike Paris. (Quite at his 
ease, lauding, brushing himself, bowing.) I arrived — pray, 
pardon my appearance — by the last whirlwind. I am rather 
nnpresentable — travel, you know. My eyes are still full of 
star-dust. My spurs are clogged with bristles off a planet 
(Appearing to pick something off his sleeve.) See, on my 
sleeve, a comet^s hair. (He makes a feint of blowing it 
away.) 

Dk Quiche. I have stood this long enough. I want . . . 

Ctkano, I know perfectly what you want To know how 
I got there? I got tnere by a method of my own invention, 
(iboitating the noise of the surf, and making mysterious gee- 
turee.) Hoo-ish, hoo-ish, 

Di Quiche. Well, what is that? 

Ctbano. Cannot you guess ? 

Db Quiche. No. 
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Ctbano. The tide. . . At the hour in which the mocm 
attracts the deep, I i&j down upon the sands, after a Bett- 
bath . . and, my head being drawn up first, — ihe reason of 
this, jou see, that the hair wul hold a qoanti^ of water in its 
mop. — I rose in the air, straight, beautifully straight, like 
an angel. I rose ... I rose softly . . without an efFort 
. . . when, suddenly, I felt a shock. Then . . 

Db QincHE (lured on by curiosity, taking a seat on the 
bench). Well, . . then? 

CTRAJ40. Then . . . (resuming his natural roice.) The 
time is up. Monsieur, and I release you. They are married. 

De Quiche (getting to his feet with a leap). I am dream- 
ing or drunk. That voice P (The door of Rojoat^e house 
opens ; Cyrano remores his hat.) And that nose I Cyrano I 

Cteano (bowing). They have exchanged rings within 
the quarter of the hour. 

De Guichb. Who have? (He turns round. Tableau. 
Boxane and Christian holding hands. The Capuchin follows 
them smiling.) Heavens. (To Boxane.) lou? (Becoff- 
nizing Christian with amazement) He? (Bowing to b!) 
Your astuteness compels my admiration. (To Cyrano.) Hj 
compliments to yon. 

The Capdohin (to De Guiehe, pointing at the lovers, 
and wagging his great white beard witti satisfaction). A 
beautiful couple, my son, brou^t together by yon. 

Db OniOHB (eyeing him frigidly). As you say. (To 
Boxane.) And now proceed, madam, to take leave of your 
hosband. 

Boxane. What? 

De Quiche (to Christian) . The n^iment is on the point 
of starting. You are to join it 

Boxane. To go to war? 

De Goiohe. Of course. 

Boxake. But the cadets are not going. 

De Gdiohb. They are. (Taking out the paper which be 
had put in his pocket) Here is the order. 

BoxANB (throwing herself in Christian's arms.) Chria- 
tianl 

Db Quiche (at the back). The regiment is on its way. 

BoxAKB (to Cyrano, while she clings to Christian, -wixcaa 
beistmng to draw away). Oh, . . . I entrost him to your 
care. Promise that nnd^ no drcumstancee shall his life be 
placed in danger. 
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CiEANO. I will endeavor . . bnt obTioosIj caonot prom- 
ise . . 

BoXAiTB (same tmBiuess). PromiBe that he mil be care- 
fnl of himself. 

Cteano, I will do m7 beet, but .... 

BozAKE (as above). That daring the terrible siege he 
shall not take harm from the cold. 

Cteano. I will try, but . . . 

BoxANE (asaboye). That he will be tme to me. 

Cteano. Of coara^ bnt yet, you Bee . . . 

BozANS (as above) . That he will wrii« to me often. 

Cteano (stopping). Ah, that .... I promise freely. 

COBTAIN. 
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The Mothers of Edward,* 

BY MTRA KBIXY. 

(From the stoir by Mias Kelly, published in " The Ladie** 
H<ane Joomal," October, 1906. Dramatized by Kate WisDer 
McClnskcj. Poblished by permiuioQ of Miee Kelly.) 

Crabaotbbb: 
Misg Matilda Petera — a too eameet Kiudergartner. 
Marion Blake — aapposed to be Mrs. DowUng — a miachieT^ 
ousgiri. 

THE SUBSTUDTES FOR H0THBB8. 

Mixs Tompbin» — a maiden aunt, large and aatlmuitic. 

i/tisa Smith — tall, thin and gentle, elderly Bpinster. 

Mrs. Jones — afflicted with a temper and large proiHirtioiil. 

Mrs. Johnson — the largest mother, in goli cape and bonneL 

Mrs. Bancroft — Bcarlet bodice. 

Mrs. Spencer — noticeably enthosiaBtic and determined. 

Several other " mothers." 
Mrs. Dowling — Edward's real mother. 

SiTDATioN. — Marion Blake has promised a friend to go to 
the Mother's Meetiog at the Kmdergarten connected wiOi 
the Normal School to play accompaniments. She ii 
warned to show no surprise at anything, and to take part 
in any game proposed. Miss Blake is the spirit of micnief 
in tiie Normal SchooL She is curious and interested. 

Scene. — A large kindergarten room, with its circle painted 
on the floor. Little red chairs about this circle in which 
sit the " mothers," nearly all of them friends or reUtivea 
of the real mothers, who hare been too busy to attend {ha 
meeting. Each mother has about her waist a gay cord, 
with note-book, song-book and pencil attached. 
Entbb ; Marios Blake. She news Uie scene with amoBO* 

ment and barely maintains her grarity. Miss Peters hnniei 

to greet her. 

•Owm^t, U«^ br ColtU PnbdlUM Col 
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Hiss Fbtess. Why, Mn. Dowling, this is s pleasure. 

Mabiok (bewildered). I am 

UiBS Pbtbss. You oeed not vouder th&t I knev joa at 
once. £dward is bo remarkably like you. The eyes u« 
almost identical. 

Uabion (thiukiiig It a folk-game). Yon are very kind, 
but I have been proud to think him like his father, too. 

Uiss PsTEBS. Ladies, this is the mother, actually the 
mother, of our dear little Edward. And her joining ub just 
at this point is most timely, as it gives me an opportunity of 
■bowing you how a little stranger should be welcomed by the 
children already in the class. We will ask Mrs. Dowling to 
assume the rdle of the little stranger. Consult your note- 
books on the topic " First Mornings," and pray remember 
the importance of making the child's first hours in the kin- 
dergarten atmosphere as comfortable, natural and homelike 
as possible. I cannot insist too strongly upon this. 

(llie motbera dampen their thumbs and flatter pages as 
they adjust spectacles and noseglssses and lorgnettes.) 

Miss Pstkbb, Wbat is your name, little girl ? We call 
one another by our Christian names. What is yours F 

Majuon (uncomfortably). Marion. 

Miss Petehs (gushingly). Marion, what a pretty namel 
(Didactically) Always, ladies, we must admire &e name of 
tiie new child. ( Gn^iingly again) And what shall we say to 
Uarion 7 How shall we welcome Marion ? 

Mes. Spenceb. We can sing " Good Morning to You." 




Good tnoniiDg, dear Muiod, Good monuDg to 700. 

Meb. Bancbopt. We can recite " Where did yon coma 
from. Baby, dear?" 

M188 Fbtbbs (beaming). Yes, now let us sing, "Qood 
Morning to You. You can clap your hands, please, as if to 
show unusual gladness. Page 21. 

(The mothers put away glasses and endeavor to get ready. 
They spill various belongings and have trouble reading the 
words and clapping togetfa^) . 
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M188 Pbtbbs. Kot we will recite what oor other little 
child wished. Follow me with the geatiirefl, please. 

( She recites " Where did you come from, Baby, dear ? " the 
mothers wildly attempting her gestures. Marion has been 
standing alone in bewild^ed amueement, but now is girded 
with stationery and sits in her chair.) 

THB BA£T. — aBOBOB lUCDOIf ALO. 

Where did you come from, baby, dear 7 
Out of the eTerywhere into the here. 

Where did you get your eye* of blue? 
Out of the sl^ as I came throu^ 

What makes the light in them sparkle and spin? 
Some of the starry spikes left in. 

"Where did you get that little tear? 
I found it waitmg when I got here. 

What makes your forehead so smooth and high ? 
A soft hand stroked it as I went by. 

Whence that three-cornered smile of bliaa ? 
Three angels gave me at once a kiss. 

Where did you get those arms and hands ? 
XjDve made itself into hooks and bands. 

Bnt how did you come t« ns, you dear? 
Qod thought about yon, and so I am here. 

M1B8 Peters. We are to take up the beautiful old game 
of Blind Man's Buff this afternoon. I hope you have all 
read the reference I gave you on it£ history and development 
Before we begin our actual play, I must ask you once more 
to yield more thoroughly to the Kindergarten atmosphere 
and to throw yourselves into the games vitii greater abandon. 
At our last meeting I observed too much maturity in yonr 
attitude. I remember that Mrs. Jones showed quite an 
adult resentment when Miss Smith accidentally threw her 
into the fireplace. I should have regretted the circumstance 
had it not served to show the wisdom of that rule of Kinder- 
garten practice : Have a fireplace, but never li^t the Hie. 
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(Miss Smith tnrns ted and tremblee with embarrassment, 
liastily untying and tying her bonnet strings. Mrs. Jones, 
drawing herself up indignantly and sharply, cansee her little 
chair to give way snd flounders helplessly. Miss Peters and 
Marion Blake take her by each arm and pnll her up. She 
marches to an adult chair, and sits down, looking toreaten- 
in^ while she is adjusted and dusted.) 

Miss Peters. You remember that in our first talk I gan 
yon a list of the firms from which Kindergarten equipment 
might be obtained. From that list we shall now strike off the 
name of Wood, Buckle and Company, who furnished thii 

(Miss Peters goes orer to Mrs. Jones, who is outside the 
circle, in an attempt to mollify her, and the mothers talk.) 

Miss Toupeinb (on Marion's right, wheezingly.) You 
may use my notes until you have some of your own. I'm Misa 
Tompkins, but she. Professor Peters, calls me Tommy be- 
cause she must hare a male element in the games. My 
nephew Charlie is in her morning class. I am sorry that he 
bit your little Edward's ear last week, but that is Charlie's 
nature. He has a dominant peieonati^, and Edward should 
have given the mechanical dog to his little friend. 

Mi^ON. Of course; I sh^ see that he does so. 

Miss Tompkins. It might be best. Charlie is so modem. 
He is always reaching oat for new ideas, new sensations 

Miss Smith (Marion's left, mildly). I fear that he got 
a new sensation when my niece Gwendoline stuck a pair of 
scissors into his leg. 

M188 Toupsma. Yoor niece! I had no idea that that 
insufferable child was a niece of yours. And I want to tell 
yon, ladies, right here and now, that the other children in 
this Kindergarten must give way to my nephew. The domi- 
nant note in Charles cannot be silenced. 

Miss Pktebs (who has set the adult chair in the circle and 
coaxed Mrs. Jones upon it) . Wouldn't Tommy like to tell 
all the little ones the pretty story he is telling to Marion f 

(Miss Tompkins toms pages of book nervously, but is 
silent.) 

Mbb. Johmbtok. I doctored and I doctored until my 
bill were enormous. But not one seemed to know where the 
real trouble was. I lost every scrap of appetite, and I gained 
a pound a week. 

Mrs. Spekcer. Did you try electric vibratory massage 
and mud baths F They helped me when 
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MlBS Pbtbrs (aliatplj). Yon Till please ob^ m; next 
words instantXfl Are ve all ready? One, two, ibree, 
stand. 

(Thtee mothere arise safelf, the thin ones. So do Miaa 
Peters and Harion, but others fall crashing back, some 
extending pleading hands to those upright, some clutching 
madly at their neighbors. When all the mothers are lifted, 
the floor ia Btrewn with hairpins, an umbrella, eough-dropi^ 
a chatelaine bag, a belt and some glasses. Marion and Misi 
Peters restore Uieae, and the mothers, all standing, fan with 
their note-books.) 

Miss Pbtbb8. We shall not take our work in the pra- 
Bcribed order. After the morning circle, the busy work 
rightly comes, but we must sit at our little tables for that, 
and it seems best to play our games now that we are stand- 
ing. And, let me repeat that I want yon all to unbend; to 
throw yonrselves into the play spirit ; to yield to the influ- 
ence of the environment ; to relax. When yon are told to sit 
upon the floor, I want your obedience to be prompt and 
happy. The same rule applies to your rising. When yon 
sing, it must be lightly, brightly and clearly. You are to 
show in all things the sweet abandonment of childhood and 
its tense absorption in its play. (The mothers are locking 
tired, but determined.) 

Hies Petebb. Please torn to page 15 and sing. 

(They sing : 

We now for play are ready. 

Our little hands and faces neat; 
And so npoD the circle 
We put our little feet 

As th^ sing they mark time on the circle.) 

Miss Peters. Very well, indeed. Does Marion know 

that pret^ eong F Would she like her little friends to sing 

it again ? 

Maeion. Oh, please, yes. It is beautiful, wonderfnl; I 

never heard anyttung like it 
(They repeat the song, panting and marking time heavily.) 
MiSB ToHPKiNB. Would you mind telling me where mj 

feet are ? 

Mabiok. I beg your pardon. Yon asked 

Miss Tompkiks. Where are my feet? Are they on the 

line? Please see. I can't. (She tluusts out a large, flat foot 
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with s white etocking, slipping down oyer an old lady's Bhoe.) 
Which way shall I move them ? Where is that line ? 

1£lrion (unsteadily). Back a little. Not so much. Now 
th^re right Keep quiet. 

Mrs. Spenosb. If she'd only let na. But the " trippiog 
lightly to and fro " is the hardest part of these games. Toa 

C'our feet off and you don't know it, and you can't get 
on again. 

(Now, under Miaa Peter's direction, the mothers join 
hands and skip about the circle, singing the same words.) 

M1S8 Fetkbs. Tou ronember m; talk upon the child's 
craving for physical expression and the games most suited 
to tiiat expression. We will take up some of these games 
this afternoon. Are all our little feet on the circle ? Yoo 
know Miss Peters cannot play pretty g&mes with careless boya 
and girls who take their feet off. 

Kiss ToUPKiNS. Where are mine? She seems to be look- 
ing at mine. 

Miss Fbtkbs. And I know ttiat you all want to play 

games. I can tell it by your merry faces. John, Mrs. 

Johnston, your feet, please I 

(Mrs. Johnston, in the aimless agitation of a jumping 
jack, fails to find the circle.) 

Kiss Pktbbs. Shall we ask our little Johnny to step into 
Uie center and choose the game he would like to play with us? 

(Mrs. Johnston, in helpless embarrassment, stands in the 
center, while the mothers sing.) 



OHOOSIKO THE aA.HS. 
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yni'^ ;^ric fT^ 
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Look kt oar Jtduuir, vlu> chooiM tfaa pias; 


h 
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Look ftt OUT Johonr, and we'll do thenuDO. 



Mbb. Spxncsb (aside). Uudi too stout for a hsbit-back 
■kirt. 

Mrs. Banoboft. And lufBes over the shoulders are he- 
craaiog only to slender figures. 
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Mrs. Johnston (eieitedlj) . — I want " The Bird's Nert " 
to be the game, and I want Mrs. Bancroft to be the papt 
bird, because he is always bo brightly colored and bo beautiful 

Maoion (aside). First blood for John. Betting eyen. 

Miss Peters. Kow the papa bird must choose a munnu 
bird. 

(Mrs. Bancroft stands solemnly in the center while the 
mcrthers skip past She points in torn to three mothers, who 
refnae, Tigorously. Miss Tompkins, the fourth, consents, re- 
luctantly.) 

Miss Fbtebs. More freedom, please; more abandonment 
Kow the mamma bird must choose the little ^gs. 

(Sereral mothers refuse. Marion, being pointed at says, 
hastily, " Oh, thank you very much, but really, — " 

MiSB Peters (urgently) . We are children, Mrs. Cowling. 

Mabiok (sticking knuckles in her eyes and imitating a 
child in last stages of temper). Don't want to be no egg. 
Won't be no nassy eg%. Don't want to be squa-aa-ashed. 
Go 'way. 

(Bat she takes her place in the nest, and two other eggs 
follow. They crouch on the floor while the papa and mamma 
birds ware their arms and the circle skips. Then the little 
eggs hatch and wave their wings, taking flight into the 
circle.) 

THE BIEDe' NB8T. — AUOB RILET. 

There's i wee little nest in the old oak tree, 

Safe and high, safe and high; 
There are three tiny eggs blue as bine can be, 

Like the sky, like the aky. 
And the dear mother bird keeps them warm 'neaOi her 

breast 
'N'eath her outspreading wings safe the blue ^gs can reet; 
There'll be three little birds in the tiny neet^ 

Bye and bye, bye and bye. 

There are three baby birds in the wee, wee nest. 

Up BO high, up so high ; 
When the wind rocks the bough there they safely rset, 

Eock-a-bye, rock-a-bye. 
There are three hungry mouths to bo filled when they cry. 
There are three baby birds to be taught how to fiy. 
There they rock, fast asleep, 'neath the evening sl^. 

Bock-a-bye, rock-a-bye. 
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Hiss Fbtbrs. Now what con tlie little birds do? 

One Bird. We can sing, " Praiae the Loid, Sweet Maj." 

Another. We can plaj another game. 

Miss Peters. One bircUe did not anawer. Can the tiniest 
little bird say something to ua ? 

Marion (pointing to Mrs. Jones, who has seated herself 
again on the adnlt chair). Bab; wants a wmnm. Babj 
wants a wiggly wnmm. Jonesy be a wiggly wnnun for babr. 

(Miae TompMns goes into a chnckling laugh that nearly 
chokes her. The mothers smile. Mrs. Johnston shakes like 
jelly.) 

Miss Peters (quickly). Genevieve shall choose a game. 

A Mother. I choose a gneesiug game. (Aside.) We 
can sit still. 

Misb Pbiebs. Very well. Now children, Genevieve wiD 
close her eyes and describe some place she has seen, and yon 
may guess where it is. 

Geaevieva I see a big, sqaare plaoe, all fall of little girls 
and boye, with their mammas and their papas. And I see ■ 
good man standing in a high place and talking to them. . 
And they are all very good and very happy 
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UoTHKBS. A chTtrch. 

Miss FEXEBa. Now, Tommy, it ia your tarn. 

Miss Toufkins. I see a veiy large place, and crovds of 
people are valking throagh, and there are floTers everywliere. 

MoTHKKS. — The Flower Show. 

Misa FfflERS. Now, Mrs. Cowling, take your torn. 

Marion (with miBchief in her amile). I see a big place^ 
and there is music, and there are people, and all the elephanti 
are sitting in a circle, and chains are fastened to them. 

Mbs. Jokes (snorting with lage). Well, really, I most 
say. 

M\EioM^ (innocently). Vfhj, ia anything wrong? Isn't 
it tlie circus ? 

Mbs. Jones (rises and points at Marion with black cash- 
mere finger). I shall re^m to yonr class when you send 
me word that you have ejected that person. I would rather 
let my niece play her folk-games incorrectly than be sub- 
mitted to the impertinence I have endured tms morning. 

Mabion (in hysterical laughter). No, Miss Peters, I 
will go. Of course, I am sorry — ^for Edward's sake, you 
know, but no doubt Mrs. Jones feels a greater need of tha 
training. Qood-af temoon, ladies and " mothers " and Miss 
Peters. 

{As she goes out, ctiHotn falls.) 



Scene 2. — Marion Blake at the entrance of the Normal 
School. A tall, masculine wtmian and little boy stop her. 

Woman. Do yon know Miss Matilda Peters? I want to 
see her. Edward, stop crying. 

Mabion (politely). I have met her, bat I hare not time 
to take yon to her this morning. Is your business important? 

Mbs. Dowijno (angrily). Is she crazy? She kept both- 
ering me about her meetings and her games, but I never paid 
any attention. I have something to do. Listen to this : " My 
dear Mis. Dowling: — ^I write this letter with sorrow and 
reluctance. I am loth to shut you out from our afternoon 
classes, where you might have learned sometliinff of the dig- 
nity and reeponsibili^ of motherhood. For Edward's sake, 
too, I am sorry to a^ you to discontiirae your attendance, 
for I feel that he will learn in later years to blush for the 
bf^denish manner which now perhaps amnaei him. Bat Z 
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am acting upon the aaanimous vote of the claBa. We all 
feel that your attitude toward M other- Play-Study-Problemfl 
is not the scientiiic one, and tiiat you had better seek in 
Bome other field the enlightenment of which yon stand bo 
mnch in need. Or, wonld you wish to take a course of 
priTate leeeonB with me? Very truly yours, Matilda Petera." 
Kow, what did she mean by that? 

Marion (timidly). Perhaps she didn't. 

Ubs. Dowlino.- Don't I tell you that it came this morn- 
ing? 

Mabion. -But perhaps it was not intended for you. 

Mr6. Dowlino. Am I Edward's mother or am I not? 

Marion.' Of course, of course. But perhaps some of the 
others 

Mrs. Dowlino,- My son's other mothers ? Nothing could 
be more likely. I presume you specialize in physiology. But 
I am wasting your valuable time. Where shall I find Miss 
Peters? 

Marion. I think perhaps I had better send her down to 
you. I shall not have time to bring her. You must excuso 
rae. I am going away on the cars. 

(Exit Marion. Enter Miss Peters.) 

Mas. Dowlino. Are you Miss Peters? 

Miss Peters.- Yes, is this your little boy — surely not 
Edward? Where is Edward's mother? 

Mrs. Dowlinu. I think, madam, tliat I am Edward'i 
mother, 

Mercy sakes alive I 

Tableau. — Curtain. 
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School Scene from "Hard 
Times." 

DIOKEKS'S SATIRE OS THE OSAUUINO 8T8TBH. 
(Dramatized by Kate Wianer McCluske;.) 

Chabaotebs: 
Mr. Thomas Oradgrind — a man of faeii. 
The Schoolnuuter — Uiiii, hard and dry. 
The Fisitor— complacent and oily. 
BiMj/ Jupe — an imaginative child. 
Blitzer — a machine-like, blinking boy. 
Boya and girU. 

SoBKB. — A plain, bare room, with boya at one end and girU 
at the other, seated on batches. The pUtfonn is at ttie 
back, with a desk and two chain. 

Mb. Geadorind. — Now, what I want is tacts. Teach 
these boye and girls nothing but facts. Facta alone aie 
wanted in this lUe. Plant nothing else, and root ont erery- 
thing else. Yon can only form the minds of reasoning ani- 
mals npon facte; nothing else will ever be of any serrice to 
them. Thia is the principle on which I bring np my own 
children, and this is the principle on which I bring up these 
children. Stick to facts, sir. In this life we want nothing 
bnt facts, sir; nothing but facte. 

{The three men survey the children coldly.) 

Mb. Qbadqbind. Girl number 20. I don't know that 
^1. Who is that girl? 

fiissT (blushing, cartsqring). — Sissy Jap^ air. 

3(b. G. Sissy is not a name. 

SlMT. Ifs father as calls me Sissy, sir. 

Jin. G. Then he has no business to do it. Tell him ha 
mustn't Cecelia Jupe. Let me see. What is your father F 

SissT. He belongs to the horseriding, if you please, sir. 

Mb. G. We don't want to know anyuiing about that here. 
Tou mustn't tell us about that here. Tour father breaks 
horses, don't he ? 
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S188T. If jou please, sir, vhen they can get any to break, 
tiiej do break horses in the ring, sir. 

Ms. 0. You moBtn't tell us aboat the ring hra«. Very 
well, then. Describe your father as a horsebreaker. He 
doctors sick horses, I dare say ? 

SissT. Oh, yea, sir. 

Ub. G. Very well, then. He is a Teterinary surgeon, a 
farrier, and horsebreaker. Give me your denuition of a 
hoiee. 

(Sissy is thrown into a state of alarm.) 

Mjl G. Oirl number 20 unable to define a horse. Girl 
number 20 possessed of no facta in reference to one of the 
commonest of animals. Some boy's definition of a horse. 
Blilzer, yours. 

BuTZGR. Quadruped. Graminivoroua. Forty teeth, 
namely, twen^-four grinders, four eye teeth and twelre incis- 
ors. Sheds coat in the spring; in marahy countries sheds 
hoofs, too. Hoofs hard, but requiring to he shod with iron. 
Affe known by marks in mouth. 

Mb. G. Nov, girl number 20, you know what a horse is. 

(Sissy cortaeys; Blither puts his knuckles to his forehead 
and sits down.) (Mr. Gradgrind presents the visitor.) 

VisrroH (with folded arms, and smiling). Very well. 
That* s a horse. Now, let me ask you, boys and girls, would 
you paper a room with representations of horses ? 

Hau the children. Yes, sir 1 

Other half (watching the visitor). No, sirl 

Visitor, Of course, no. Why wouldn't you? 

(A pause.) 

Corpulent Hot (with wheezy breath). I wouldn't paper 
it at alL I'd paint it. 

Visitor. Tou must paper it. 

Ma. Geadorikd. You must paper it, whether you like 
it or not Don't tell us you wouldn't paper it what do 
you mean, boy? 

(Dismd pause.) 

Visitor. Ill explain to you, then, why yoo wouldn't 
paper a room with representations of horses. Do you ever 
see horses walking up and down the sides of the rooms in 
reality — in fact? Do you? 

One half. Yes, sir, 

Othsr halt. No, sir. 

Visitor (with indignant look at wrong half). Of course, 
no ! Why, then, you are not to see anjfwhere what you don't 
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see in tactjjoa are not to have anywhere what you don't haTO 
in fact. What Ib called Taete is only another name for Fact 
(Hr. Qradgrind nods approval.) This is a new principle, a 
diecoTery, a ^eat discovery 1 Now, I'll try you again. Sup- 
pose you were going to carpet a room. Would you use a caT> 
pet having a repreeentatioir of flowera upon it? 

Most op the ohildebn (convinced that No is always 
right). No, sir, 

A FEW (amouKtbemSissy Jupe). Yea, sir. 

Visitor. Oiri number 20. (Sissy stands shyly.) 3o you 
would carpet your room, or jour husband's room — if yon 
were a grown woman, and had a husband — with representa- 
tions of flowers, would you ? Why would you ? 

SiBST. If you please, sir, I am very fond of flowers. 

VisiTOE. And that is why you would put tables and 
chairs upon them, and hare people walking over them with 
heavy boots? 

SlssT. It wouldn't hurt them, sir. They wouldn't crush 
and wither, if you please, sir. They would be the pictures of 
what was very pretty and pleasant, and I would fancy 

VisiTOH, Ay, ay, ay. But you mustn't fancy. Thaf s it 
You are never to fancy. 

Me. Geadqeind. You are not, Cecdia Jupe, to do any- 
thing of the kind. 

Visitor. Pact, fact, fact 

Me. Oradgbind. Fact, fact fact. 

ViBiTOB. Tou are to be in all things regulated and gov- 
erned by fact We hope to have, before long, a board of fact, 
composed of commissioners of fact, who will force the people 
to be a people of fact, and of nothing but fact. You must 
discard the word fancy altogether. You have nothing to do 
with it You are not to have, in any object of use or oma» 
ment, what would be a contrediction in fact You don't 
walk upon flowers in fact; you cannot be allowed to walk 
upon flowers in carpets. You don't And that foreign birds 
and butterflies come and perch upon your crockery ; you can- 
not be permitted to paint foreign birds and butterflies upon 
your crockery. You never meet with quadrupeds going up 
and down walla ; yon must not have quadrupeds represented 
upon walls. You must use for all these purposes combina- 
tions and modifications (in primary colors) of nuU;hematical 
flgnrea which are susceptible of proof and demonstration, 
litis is a new discovery. This is fact This is taste. (Sissy 
sits down, looking frightened.) Now, if Mr. H'Choakomchild 
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will proceed to give his firat lesaon here, Mr. Gradgrind, I 
ehall be hspp; at your request, to observe his mode of pro- 
cedure, sod we may conclude our visit 

Thb Scbooluasteb (steps forward). I am fully pre- 
pared, gentlemen, to present the following subjects, having 
finished the prescribed course iii orthography, etymology, 
fffntaz, prosody, biography, astronomy, geography, geaeni 
cosmography, compound proportion, ^gebra, land survey- 
ing and levelling, vocal music, drawing from models, higher 
mathematics, physical science, French, German, Latin, Greek. 
I am acquainted with the systema of water-sheds, with the 
names of all rivers and mountains and eeaa in past and pres- 
ent time, with productions, manners and customs of all tlie 
nations, the boundaries of oil cottntries, in fact, I know all 
that ia needful to be taught, 

Mb. Qbaoqrind (pleased). These are facts, sir. This is 
very well. I think we may depart feeling that Mr. M'Choak- 
nmchild will suppress all fancy and train in facts alone. Let 
nsgo. 

{The children stand and curtesy as the two leave.) 
CUETAIN. 
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Two Gentlemen of Verona. 

8HAEE8PSABB. 
(Arrangement by Kate Wisner McCliutey.) 

Act I, Scene II. 

Chaeactbes : 
Julia. 
Lucetta — her maid and companion. 

CoBTUHES. — According to Enighfs " Shakespeare " : 
Oowns, low-necked, with tuSs ; trains, caaght up at g&dla for 
walking; short waists; long sleeres, with many pxtSs. Tha 
hair ia coiled at the back and decorated with jewels and 
flowers. A turban or pointed hood may be worn, made of 
richstaSB. 

SoBHB. — Garden of Julia's house. 

(Enter Julia and Lucetta.) 
Jul. But aay, Lucetta, now we are alone, 

Would'st thou then counsel me to fall in love? 
Luo. Ay, madam, so you stumble not unheedfully. 
Jul. Of all the fair resort of gentlemen. 

That every day with parle encounter me, 

In thy opinion, which is worthiest lore ? 
Lnc. Fleaae you, repeat their names, 111 shew my mind 

According to my shallow, simple skill. 
Jul. What think'st thou of the fair Sir EglamourP 
Luc. Afi of a knight well-spoken, neat and fijie ; 

But, were I you, he never should be mine. 
Jul. What think'st thou of the rich Mercatio ? 
Lno. Well of his wealth; but of himself, bo, bo. 
Jul. What think'st thou of the gentle Proteus ? 
Luo. Lord, Lord ! to see what folly reigns in ns I 
Jul. How now, what means this passion at bis name? 
Luo. Pardon, dear madam ; 'tis a passing shame, 

That I, unworthy body as I am, 

Shonld censure thus on lovely g^itlemen. 
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Jul. Why not on Proteus, as of all the rest? 

Leo. Then thus, — of many good I think him beet 

Jul. Tonr reason? 

Lno. I have no other bnt a woman's reason; 
I think h 'Tti so, because I think him so. 

Jul. And would'st thou have me cast my love on bim F 

Luc. Ay, if you thought your love not cast away. 

Jul. Why, he of all the rest hath never mov'd me. 

Luo. Yet he of all tiie rest, I think, best lovee ye. 

Jul. His little speaking shews his love but small. 

Lnc. Fire thafs closest kept bums most of all. 

Jul. They do not love that do not show their love. 

Luo. 0, they love least that let men know their love. 

Jul. I would I knew his mind. 

Luo. Peruse this paper, madam. 

Jul. " To Julia," — Say, from whom ? 

Luo. That the contents will shew. 

Jul. Say, say ; who gave it thee ? 

Luc. Sir Valentine's page ; and sent, I think, from Proteus : 
He wonld have given it to you, but I, being in the way. 
Did in yoar name receive it ; pardon the fault, I pray. 

Jul. Now, by my modesty, a goodly broker. 

Dare yon presume to harbour wanton lines ? 
To whisper and conspire against my youth ? 
There, teke the paper, see it be retorn'd; 
Or else return no more into my sight 

Luo. To plead for love deserves more fee than hate. 

Jul. Will yon be gone ? 

Luo. That yon may ruminate. [Exit 

Jul. And yet, I wonld I had o'erlooked the letter. 
It were a shame te call her back again. 
And pray her to a fault for which I chid her. 
What fool is she, that knows I am a maid. 
And would not force the letter to my view ! 
Since maids, in modesty, say No to that 
Which they would have the profferer constrae Ay. 
How churlishly I chid Lncetta hence. 
When willingly I wonld have her here I 
How angerly I taught my brow to frown. 
When inward joy enforced my heart to smile I 
My penance is, to call Lucetta back, 
And ask remission for my folly past ; — 
What ho, Lucetta? 

(Re-enter Lncette.) 
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Leo. What Tould your ladyship ? 

Juii. Is't near dinner time ? 
Log. i would it were ; 

That you might kill your stomach on yoor meat, 

And not upon your maid. 
Jul. Wliat ia't yon took up 

So gingerly? 
Lno. Nothing. 

Jul. Why didst thoa Btoop then? 

Luc. To take a paper up that I let fall. 
Jul. And is that paper nothing ? 
Luo. Nothing concerning me. 

Jdl. Then let it lie for those that it conceroB. 
Ldo. Madam, it will not lie where it concerns, 

Unless it have a false interpreter. 
Jul. Some love of yours hath writ to yon in thyme. 
Luo. Tliat I might sing it, madam, to a tune. 

Give me a note : your ladyship can set. 
Jdl. Ab little by such toys as possible: 

Best sing it to the tune of " Light of Love." 
Luo. It is too heavy for so light a tune. 
Jul. Heavy? belike, it hath some burden, then. 
Luc. Ay ; and melodious were it, would you sing it 
Jul. And why not you ? 
Luo. I cannot reach so higL 

Jul. Lefs see your song; — How now, minion? 
Ldo. Keep tune there still, so you will sing it out; 

And yet, methinks, I do not like this tone. 
Jul. You do not? 
Ldo. No, madam, 'tis too sharp. 
Jul. You, minion, are too saucy. 
Luc. Nay, now yoa are too flat. 
Jdl. This babble Bhall not henceforth trouble me. 
(Tears the letter.) 

Go, get you gone ; and let the papers lie : 

You would be fingering them, to anger me. 
Luc. She makes it strange ; but she would be beet pleas'd 

To be so anger'd with another letter. [Exit. 

Jul. Nay, would I were so anger'd with the same. 

hateful hands, to tear such loving -words. 

Injurious wasps, to feed on such sweet hon^, 

And kill the bees, that yield it, witii your stings. 

I'll kiss each several paper for amends. 

Look, here is writ — " Kind Julia " : — unkind Jolia. 
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As io revenge of thy ingratitude, 
I throw thy name against the braieiog stoiiee. 
Trampling contemptuously on thy disdain. 
And, here is writ — " love-wounded Proteua : — " 
Poor wounded name, — ^my bosom, as a bed, 
Shall lodge thee, till thy wound be thoroughly heal'd ; 
And thus I search it with a sorereign kisa. 
But twice, or thrice, was Proteus written down : 
Be calm, good.wind, blow not a word away, 
Till I have found each letter in the letter, 
lE^cept mine own name : 
Lo, here in one line is his name twice writ, — 
" Poor forlorn Proteus, passionate Proteus, 
To the Bweet Julia"; that I'll tear away; 
And yet I will not, sith bo prettily 
He couples it to his complaining names ; 
Thus will I fold them, one upon another ; 
Now kiss, embraee, contend, do what you will, 
{Ke-enter Lucetta.) 

Leo. Madam, dinner is ready, and your father stays. 

Jdl. Well, let us go. 

Luo. What, shall thesepapers lie like tell>tales here? 

Jul. If you respect them, best to take them up. 

Ldc. Nay, I was taken up for laying them down : 

Tet here they shall not lie, for catching cold. 

JtTL. I see you have a month's mind to them. 

Ldo, Ay, madam, yon may say what sights you see ; 
I see things, too, althou^ you judge I wink. 

Jul. Come, come, wilt please you go. [Exeunt. 
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The Silent System. 

BY BRAUDER MATTHEWS. 
(Freely Englkhed from the French of A. Dreyfus.) 

SciiifE. — A email parlor, with a fireplace at back, and doon 
right and left Two armchairs before the fireplace, and a 
sofa near the left door. Small table on the right, with ice- 
water pitcher and glass. The wife is diacovered seated near 
the fireplace, doing needlework. She pauses for a moment 
and aighs. Then ahe resumes her work with impatience. 
The clock on the mantelpiece strikes eleven. 

Wife. Eleven o'clock! And he isn't home yet! (Sighs 
again.) Eleven o'clock I (Noise of footsteps heard <M.) 
Harkl Ah, at last! 

(Takes up her work agun. The door on the right opens, 
and the husband enters briskly and smiling, with his hands 
extended toward the wife. The wife does not move; she 
works on steadily. The husband pauses, surprised. He 
looks at her doubtfully. She seems calm, and if she has not 
looked up, it is because ahe has not heard him. He smiles 
again, and, going up to her on tiptoe, bends over her chair 
to kiss her on me neck. The wife then draws herself up 
stiffly, and looks at him frigidly. The hnsband at first starts 
back in astonishment. Then he steps toward her.) 

Wife (thmsting back her chair) . Bo not touch me I 
(The husband is about to speak.) 

Wife (rising and recoiling). Do not dare to touch me, 
sir I 

(She goes toward the door on the left. The husband hes- 
itates, in doubt, following her with his eyes.) 

Wife (with her band on the door). After your conduct 
to-night, all is over between us forever ! 

(She opens the door and goes out. The husband darts 
after her, but the door slams in his face. He is astounded. 
What can this mean? What has happened? Is she in 
earnest, or in jest? Perhaps it is a joke, and she may be 
laughing now. He listens with his ear at the keyhole. He 
hears nothing. Something is wrong; there is a domestic hur- 
ricane blowing up. Well, he can stand it, and it will not be 
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the first. He will let it blow over. H* turns up to the fire- 
place, rubbing hifl hands with energy. Then he takes up the 
evening paper, tbrowe himself on the sofa, and begins to 
read.) 

WiTB (coining out of her room and atanding before him) . 
And how long do you suppose this sort of thing can go on ? 
(The husband is surprised.) 
Wife (explosively). How long do you thinlc I will lead 
this life? 

(The husband is more surprised.) 

Wife, Do jtou imagine that I can spend my evening alon^ 

waiting for you, and then be willing to go to a cold room, 

leaving you here calmly toasting your toes and reading a 

newspaper? 

(The husband is about to rise.) 

Wife. Oh, don't move on my account, I beg. I could 

never forgive myself if I disturbed yon I I don't doubt that 

you feel the need of rest after five hours passed out of the 

honse! 

(The husband is about to speak.) 
Wife (suddenly) . I'm only sorry that I had to sit up for 
you. If I had loiown that you wouldn't come home until 
after midnight — 

(The husband looks at the dock.) 
Wife (quickly). I beg your pardon ! That clock is slow ; 
it is at least an hour slow. It is now half-past twelve I 
(The husband looks at his watch.) 
Wife. But what do you care how lonely i am I I sup- 
pose I must get used to your coming home at all hours of 
the sight. When I accepted you I thought I was going to 
have a man for a husband — not an owl I 

(The husband is about to protest.) 

Wife. But I suppose you men are all alike — birds of a 

feather I Oh, I know you, and I am not taken is by your 

affected calmness. I Imow you have been up to some mis- 

chief this evening. I see it in your eyes. 

(The husband is about to protest again.) 
Wife. Don't talk to me ! I know you, I say, — and there 
isn't anything you are not capable of 1 

(The bu^and smiles.) 
Wife. Oh, you can smile and smile I But you can't per- 
suade me that a gentleman would make his wife cry — and 
then laugh at her. 

(The husband protests again.) 
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WiTB (feTeriahly). Oh, I can laugh, too. I can be u 
gij as any man alioat town 1 — ^thaf b what you call joaraelf, 
isn't it? 

(The husband stands impassire.) 

Wife. And I rappose jon hare been as fascinating as 
nsoal this ereningP How many hearts have yon insnared 
to-night? 

(The hnsband is reduced to apathy.) 

Wife, Answer me one question. How many women were 
there at this etagparty ? 

STbe hnsband rerolts at last) 
'. know what yon are going to say. It was a 
college dinner, of conrse — and all the old professors were 
there. Ton would all have liked to take yonr wives, no doubts 
bnt it is against the roleal Thafs a pity, isn't itP — for we 
should have fonnd ourselves in good company at this college 
dinner, shouldn't we? 

(The husband tries to protest) 
Wife. At least we could have laughed witii you, drank 
with yon, sang with you: " For he's a jolly good fellow." A 
coU«^ dinner is always bo lively. 

(The hnsband sn^ests a doubt) 
Wife. It wasn't gay? So much the worse. If it had 
been you would have been in your element At times yon 
are so funny ! 

(The husband modestly deprecates this compliment) 
Wife. At least they say so — I never discovered it I 
never heard yon make a good joke. 

(The husband is disconcerted.) 
Wife. Perhaps that is because you don't put yourself oat 
to please me. Yon keep your wit for others. 

(The husband approaches her, smUing.) 
Wipe. No, sir, nol Don't try to put your arm aronnd 
me t How do I know whom you have been hugging this even- 
ing? 

(The husband recoils indignantly.) 
Wife. I know that I can't pretend to rival some women 
in your eyes. I'm not stout enough. 

(The husband wonders what she means.) 

Wife. Oh, I know your perverted taste. For you to 

admire a woman, she must be aa plump as a partridge, or as 

fat as a porpoise. I haven't watched you talking to Mrs. 

Sargent for nothing. 

(The husband looks at her reproachfully.) 
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WiFB. And I know how devoted you were to her before 
she was married. Was Mr. Sargent at this college dinner? 
(The husband sbidces his head.) 

Wife. Why not P Wasn't he a classmate of yours ? Isn't 
he your best friend F But I warn yon that people will talk 
when they see you go to the same house erery Saturday after- 
noon, week after week. 

(The husband is about to explain.) 

WiFB. Of course, you have an excellent excuse ; you are 
taking lessons in whist I I sappose Mrs. Sargent is your 
partner, so that you can gaze into her eyes across the table ; 
thoogh you can only gaze into one of Uiem at a time — for 
■he squints. 

(The husband lifts up his eyes.) 

WiFR. You spend your days and nighto out of the bouse, 
and I Buppoae I could follow your example, but I am not one 
to go gadding about. 

(Hitherto the wife had spoke incessantly, rattling off 
speech after speech without a pause, but now she stops for 
breath. Hitherto the husband has responded rather by his 
looks and by his gestures than by any actual attempt to 
speak, though the actor must be careful not to suggest to 
the audience the husband is dumb. Now, at last, as the wife 
pauses, the husband sees his opportunity, and prepares to 
seize it.) 

Wife (starting afresh) . Not another word 1 Yon needn't 
tell me that Mr. Sargent likes to see his wife dressed up as 
she is — like a monkey on a hand-organ 1 

(The husband is discouraged.) 

Wife. And who pays for all her fine clothes? That's 
what I'd like to know, 

(The husband doesn't know, and doesn't care.) 

Wife. There's no use in saying that her father left her 
a fortune, because he didn't. Besides, he was only a dentist. 
(The husband su^este that the subject is not interesting.) 

WiTB. Yes, a dentist I You needn't deny it. I'm not 
like you; I know what I'm talking about. He was a dentist, 
and Mrs. Sargent used to make out his bills for him. I 
have some of them still ; and if you don't believe it, I can 
show them to yon. 

(The husband again suggests his lack of interest in the 
sabject) 

WiFB. You don't like to hear this? You are afraid to 
learn the truth. It annoys you to be told that Mrs. Sargent 
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was the daughter of a dentist? It eeema to take away the 
aroma of romance, doesn't it? 

(The husband indicates hie complete indifFerence.) 

WiFB. Oh, I beg your pardon ; I didn't mean to cast a 

slur on the lady of your fancy. In the future I shall know 

better; I shall refrain from all remark; I shall hold my 

tongue. I am not like you; I can suffer in silence. 

(The husband looks at her with wonder.) 

Wife. No matter what this Mrs. Sargent may do, I am 
to say nothing. She may steal yon away from me, she may 
rob my poor children of their famer, she may bring ruin and 
desolation and despair on a household once happy, and I 
am to make no complaint; I am to eat out my heart alone, 
and in secret t 

(The husband again looks at her in wonder.) 

Wife. Isn't that enough? What more do you want me 
to do? Must I go to this Mrs. Sargent and throw myself at 
her feet, and beg her humbly to keep up her flirtation with 
my husband ? Is that what you want ? 

(The husband has at last a chance to reply, but he feels 
it would be useless. He shrugs his shoulders and turns 
away.) 

Wife. That's right ! Lose your temper I Tliaf s the best 
thing you can do when you dare not answer me ! 
(The husband turns back.) 

Wife. What have you to say in self-defence? 
(The husband looks at her calmly.) 

Wipe. Nothing 1 You can't even make op a likely story I 

I have believed tiera before, why shouldn't I now? You 

might at least pay me the compliment of lying to me ! But 

you have nothing at all to say — nothing, nothing I 

CHie husband approaches her.) 

Wife. Well, go on ! Strike me ! 

(llie husband is staggered by this.) 

Wife. Why don't you strike me ? 

(The husband does not know what to do.) 

Wife. What are you waiting for ? You are the stronger 
— ^you are the man — I am only a weak woman. Don't be 
frightened — I shall not try to defend myself 1 

(The husband has again a chance to speak, but what could 
he say? Obviously, the best thing he can do is to go. So 
he starts toward the door on the right) 
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Wipe. So you don't intend to beat me? Are yoa afraid 
I shall call for help? 

(The huBband turns back.) 
Wife. Yon are wrong to fear that. I am not one of the 
women who like to make a noise and a scandal. 
(The hasband ie about to answer, but he checks bimself.) 
Wife. I hate scandal, and I love peace and quiet 

(The husband raises his eyebrows.) 
Wife (furiously). Don't you know that? 
(The husband takes np his paper quietly, and sits down 
again before the fire.) 

Wipe. Have yon nothing to say for yourself? Do you 
petsist in behaving like a brute ? 

(llie husband begins to read.) 
WiFB (drawing near to him). And you can read a news- 
paper when your poor wife is in tears ? There are husbands 
who would at least try to explain their conduct When a 
wife is miserable, when she is tormented by doubta and mis- 
givinge, when perhaps she is in the wrong, but when surely 
she la suffering cruelly, there are husbands who would try to 
soothe her by a kind word, by a gentle glance. Is it so very 
hard to have pity on those we love? 
(The husband, touched by this, lays aside his newspaper.) 
Wife, After all, what is it I ask? Only that you will tell 
me where you went after this college dinner — if there really 
was a college dinner. 

(The husband is about to affirm.) 
Wife, Well, well, I will allow that there was a college 
dinner I But you must admit that it isn't natural for a man 
to come home after midnight — 

(The husband is about to speak.) 
Wife. Well, well, call it twelve o'clock, half-past eleven, 
what you will. But the dinner was over by half-past nine — 
(The husband is again about to epeak.) 
Wife. You told me bo yourself. 

(The husband protests.) 
Wife. Ib it any wonder that I am surprised? that I am 
worried? that I am wounded? 

(The husband hesitates.) 
Wife. And you refuse to answer a single question ? 
(She falls, sobbing, on the Bofa. The huBband looks at 
her compassionately.) 

Wife (sobbing). Oh, mother, mother! How you would 
Buffer if you only knew how miserable I am 1 
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(The hosband is Borrowful.) 

Wtfb (aittiiig up). And this is nothing to what I maj 
expect in the future ! l^is is onl j the beginning I 
(The husband goes toward her.) 

Wife (thrusting him aside). Let me alone 1 I have no 
need of your hypocritical consolation. You wanted to bm 
me ciT. Well, I've been crying — and I hope you are eatisfied I 

(llie husband thinks this is a little too much. He loses 
patience completely, and in his anger strides to and fro.) 

Wife. On, / Imow it is absurd for me to take on so. I 
have no business to weep. I ought to be need to neglect by 
this time. I suppose that we poor women can get accustomed 
to anything. 

(The husband continues to pace to and fro.) 

Wife. When we were married, only five years ago, I little 
thought it would come to this. Ours was a beautiful wed- 
ding, and everybody said we were going to be bo happy I 
Everybody except old Aunt AnastaBia--«he was more keea- 
sighted than the rest. 

(The husband, who is near the fireplace, turns at this last 
speech.) 

Wife. Yes, sir. Aunt Anastasia was keen-sighted, for 

all she was eighty-seven. She said, " Virginia, my dear child, 

be on yonr guard. You are marrying a middle-aged man " — 

(The husband is indignant) 

WiFs. Aunt Anastasia called you a middle-aged man I 
And she said that you were a broker, and that you had lived 
iu clubs, and that you went to the races, and that you prob- 
ably played poker. 

(The husband is impatient.) 

Wife. And mat it was very doubtful whether you would 
make a good husband. 

(The husband is more and more impatient) 

Wife. And so Aunt Anastasia advised me to be on my 
guard, and if yon ill-treated me or neglected me, to get a 
divorce at once! 

(The husband has taken up a paper-cutter from the man- 
telpiece, and at the word " divorce " he breaks it) 

Wipe. There, you see, you break everything ! Thaf s the 
way you answer mel Your temper is getting worse and 
worse every day, I shall live in fear of my life soon I 

(The husband is about to let his indignation break oat, 
but he controls himself. Going to the little table, he pours 
out a glass of water.) 
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WiFB. So — Jim ire thin^I I don't doobt iti You 

coll^ dinner most have nude toq reiy irj. 

COie hoBband poors out a little more water, filling the 
gUaanp.) 

WiTB. Cold water ought to be good for yaa ; it ou^t to 
calm Tonr Tiolence. 

(The hnaband eips hie glass slowly, and in great calnmees.) 

Wipe (furiously). But I will beg 70a not to be as car*- 
lesa in the future as jou haye been in the past 

(The husband sets down the glass and wipes his lipe.) 

Wife (after a pause). The night before last you spilt 
half a glass of ice-water on my Telvet prayer-book. 

(Hie hosbaod listens to her coldly but politely, and then 
goes to the little table and sets down tiie glass.) 

Wife (very angry). And there neyer was a time when I 
needed my prayer-book more than now. What would become 
of me if I had only this world to think of F 

(The husband still listens frigidly.) 

Wife. Oh, I know what your views are! You always 
go to sleep during the sermon 1 But you cannot make me 
forget (he lessons I learned at my mother's knee. 

(The husband, resigned to anything, listens in silence.) 

Wife. What do yon say F 

(The husband, by a gesture, suggests that there is no 
need for him to say anything) 

Wife. My mother was a noble woman t 

(The husband shrugs his shoulders.) 

Wife. You don'~t think so F I didn't believe you capable 
of insulting my mother I 

(The husband raises his hands in a silent appeal to 
heaven) . 

Wife (sobbing) . You insult my poor, dear mother. And 
what day do you choose for this outrage? A day whea all 
my family used to ti7 to make me happy — ^my birtiiday t 
(The husband listens stolidly.) 

Wife. Oh, yes, to-day is December 20th — ^my birthday. 
Bat yon bad forgotten it. 

(The husband protests.) 

Wm. Confess now that you didn't remember it — that 
you never ronember it ! 

(The husband is about to speak.) 

Wife. Oh, don't say a word I You would only tell me 
another story I 
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(The husband looks at fbe audience, aa though to call than 
to witness. Then he turns to the wife, smiling.) 

Wife. Well, what is it? What is the matter with joa? 
Why don't you speak ? 

(The hnsbana takes a jewel-case from his pockety and 
opens it) 

Wira. Whaes that? 

(The husband hands it to her.) 

Wife. A bracelet 1 For me? 

(The husband nods.) 

Wife (reading the inscription inside the bracelet). " Vir- 
ginia — from Paul — December SOth." And this is why yon 
were late? 

(The husband nods again.) 

Wife (effusively). Oh, Paul, how good you are to mel 
And how I do love you 1 (Throwing herself into his arms.) 

Odetaik. 
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At Nanny's Cottage. 

ST J. U. BAHRIB. 
(Dramatized by Kate Wisner McCloBkey.) 
From " The Little Minister." 
Chabactbss: 
Babbie — the Earra ward, in gypsy diegoise. 
Gavin Dishart — the " Little Miniater." 
Nannif — a poor old woman. 
The Doctor. 

SiTDATioN. — Babbie aaeisted some poor weavers in a riot, 
and there met the " Little Minister." He was dazed by 
her beauty and permitted her to escape from the soldiers, 
leaning on his arm as his wife. The doctor and minister 
in this scene come to take Nanny to the poor-house. 

SoENB, — A bare, doll kitchen. A round table, two chairs, 
a stool and some pans. A box stands packed with a blanket 
and piece of carpet on top. Inside the box are dishes and a 
tea-kettle and pitcher. A window; one entrance. Nanny 
in black, standa watching at the window. Suddenly she 
gives a stifled scream, 'mere is a knock. The door opens. 
Enter the doctor and the minister.) 

DooTOB. Well, Nanny, I have come, and you see Mr. 
Dishart is with me. 

Nanny (curtseying). Thank you kindly, sirs. Please 
to take a chair. 

(The men sit down. Pause.) 

DocTOE. I'm thirsty, Nanny. I'd be obliged for a 
drink of water. 

(Nanny hastens to pan behind the door, bat stops.) 

Nanny. If s empty. I didna think I needed to fill it 
this morning. (She ends with a sob, then says apologet- 
ically.) I couldna help that I'm richt angry at myself for 
being so ungrateful like. 

(The doctor rises.) 

N'anny (in alarm). Oh, no, doctorl 

DocTOB. But you are ready. 

Nanny. Ay, 1 have been ready this twa hours, but you 
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might wait a miniite. Hendiy Uuim and Andrew Alkr- 
dyce iB comin' yooder, and they would see me. 

Qayis. Wait, doctor. 

Nanny. Thank yon kindly, sir. 

Doctor. But Nanny, yon aaat remember what I told 
yon about the poor — about the place you're going to. It ia 
a fine place and yon will be reiy happy in it 

Nannt. Ay, I'll be happy in 't, but, doctor, if I could 
just bidden on here, though I wasna happy. 

DocTOB. Think of the food yon wm get; broth nearly 
erery day. 

Nanny. It — itTl be terrible enjoyable. 

Doctor. And there will be pleaeant company for you 
always, and a nice room to sit in. Why, after you have been 
there a week you won't be the same woman. 

Nanny (passionately). Thafs itl Na, nal I'll be a 
woman on the poor's rates. Oh, mither, mither, when you 
bore me, you Utile thocht that I would come to this. 

Doctor. Nanny, I'm ashamed of you. (He rises.) 

Nanny. I humbly spier your forgiveness, sir, and you 
micht bide just a wee yet I've been r^y to gong these two 
hours, but now, I dinna ken how it is, but if s t^ribly hard 
to come awa'. I'm — I'm gey auld. 

Gayin. You will often ^t out to see your friends. 

Nanny. Na, na, nal Dinna say that! I'll gang, bnt 
you mauna bid me ever come out except in a hearse. Dinna 
let onybody in Thrums look on my face again. 

Doctor. We must go. Put on yonr bonnet^ Nanny. 

(Nanny puts on her bonnet slowly. She covers her face 
with her hands, sobbing and whispering.) 

Nanity. I'U hae to gang I I'm a base woman no to be 
more thankfu' to them that is so good to me. Oh, mither 1 
I wish terrible th^ had come and taken me at nicht I was 
praying it micht be a cart, so they could cover me wi' straw. 

Doctor. This is more than I can stand. 

Nannt. I've tried yon, sair, but, oh, I'm grateful, and 
I'm ready now. 

(She tries to smile as they move toward the door, but she 
stops and looks from one to me other, her moaih opening and 
shutting. ) 

Nanny. I canna help it 

Gavin (etretdiing out his arms). Have pity on her, 
GodI 

Nanny. Oh, God, yon micht. 
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(Enter Babbie in gfpej drees. Nannj falls at her feet, 
erying.) 

Nanht. They are taking me to the poorhoiiBe I Dinna 
let them! Dinna let them ! 

(Babbie folds her arms about Nanny and kisses ber cheek, 
then toma with flashing eyes at the two men.) 

Babbie (stamping her foot). How dare yon I 

Gavin. You don't see — 

Babbib. Yon coward ! 

DocTOE. This is all very well, but a w<»nan's sympathy — 

Babbib. A woman ! ah, if I could be a man for only fivs 
minutee I Yon poor dear, I won't let them take you away I 
(To the men.) Cki! 

DoGTOE. Hoots, man, don't look so shamefaced. We are 
not criminals. Say something. 

Qatim. You mean well, but you are doing this poor 
woman a cruel^ in holding out hopes to her that cannot be 
realized. Sympathy is not meal and bed-clothes, and these 
are what she needs. 

Babbib. And you who live in luxury would send her to 
the poorhouse for them. I thought better of you I 

DocTOS. Tuts I Mr. Dishart gives more than any other 
man in Thrums to the poor, and he is not to be preached to 
by a gypsy. We are waiting for you, Nanny. 

Nannt. Ay, I'm coming, I'U hae to gang, lassie. 
Dinna greet for me. 

Babbib. No, yon are not going. It is these men who 
ai« going. Go, aiis, and leave us. 

Dootob. AJid will you provide for Nanny P 

Babbib. Yes. 

DodOB. And where is the siller to come from ? 

Babbib. That is my affair, and Nanny's. B^on^ both 
of you. She shall never want again. See now the very men- 
tion of your going brings back life to her face. 

DocTOK. I won't b^one till I see the color of your siller. 

Babbib. Oh, the money I (She puts her hand into her 
pocket confidently, as if used to well-filled purses, but only 
draws out two silver pieces.) I had forgotten. 

Doctiob. I thought so. Come, Nanny. 

Babbib. You presume to doubt me I (Blocking his way 
to the door.) 

Doctob. How could I presome to believe you ? You are 
a b^gar by profession, and yet talk aa it— pooh, nonaeose. 
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NASirr. I would live on -very little, and Sanders will be 
out again in August month. 

DooTOB. Seven shillings a week. 

Babbib. Ib that all 7 She ehall hare it. 

DooTOE. When? 

Babbie. At once. No, it is not possible to-ni^ht, but 
to-morrow I will bring five pounds; no, I will send it; no, 
you most come for it 

DooTOH. And where, daughter of Dives, do you reside? 
(Babbie hesitates.) 

DocTOB. I only asked because when I make an appoint- 
ment I like to know where it is to be held. But I suppose 
you are to suddenly rise out of the ground as you have done 
toniay, and did six weeks ago. 

Babbib. Whether I rise out of the ground or not, there 
will be a five-pound note in my hand. You will meet me 
to-morrow about this hour at — say the Kaims of Cuchie? 

DocTOE. No, I won't. Even if I went to the Kaims I 
should not find you t^ere. Why can you not come to me? 

Babbib. Why do you cany a woman's hair in that 
locket on your c^ain? 

( 'llie doctor steps back from her hastily, and looks down 
at the locket) 

Babbib. Yes, it is still shut ; but why do you sometimes 
open it at nights? 

DocToa. Lassie, are you a witch ? 

Babbib. Perhaps, but I ask for no answer to my ques- 
tions. If you have your secrets, why may I not have mine? 
Now, will you meet me at the Kaims ? 

DocTOB. No; I diatnist you more than ever. Even if 
you came, it would be to play with me as you have done 
already. How can a vagrant have five pounds in her pocket 
when ehe does not have five shillings on her back? 

Baduie. You are a cruel, hard man; but seet Look at 
this ring. Do you know its value? 

Doctor. I see it is gold. 

Gavin. Certainly, it is gold. 

Nanny. Mercy on us ! I believe ifs what they call a dia- 
mond. 

Doctor. How did you come by it ? 

Babbib. I thought we had agreed not to ask each other 
questions. But, see, I will give it to you to hold in hostage. 
If I am not at ih.e Kaims to get it bade, you can keep it. 
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(The doctor takes the ring in his hand and examines it 
cnriously.) 

DocTOK. There is a. quirk in this that I don't like. Take 
back your ring, lassie. Mr. Dishart, give Kanny your arm, 
and I'll carry her box to the machine. Unless you trust this 
woman's word. 

Babbie. You do trust me. 

Gavin, Yes, I trust you. 

Doctor. Just think a moment first. I decline to hare 
anything to do with this matter. You will go to the Kaims 
for the sUler ? 

Gavin. If it is necessary, 

Babsib. It is necessary. 

Gavin. Then I will go. 

DocTOB. You dare not, man, make an appointment with 
this gypsy. Thiok of what would be said in ThrumB. 

Gavin. You forget yourself, doctor. 

Doctor, Send some one in your place. 

Babble. He must come himself and alone. You must 
both give me your promise not to mention who is Nanny's 
frieni^ and she must promise, too. 

Doctob. Well, I cannot keep my horse freezing any 
longer, Bemember, Mr. Dishart, you take the sole responsi- 
bility for this. 

Gavin. I do, and with the utmost confidence. 

Doctor, Give him the ring, then, lassie, 

Gavin. I have your word. That is sufficient. 
(Babbie thanks him with a look.) 

DocTOH, So be it. Get the money, and I will say noth- 
ing about it, unless I have reason to think that it has been 
di^onestly come by. Don't look so frightened at me, N'anny. 
I hope for your sake that her stocking foot is full of gold. 

Nanny. Surely ifs worth risking when the minister is 
on her side. 

Doctor. Ay, but on whose side, Nanny? Lassie, I bear 
you no grudge; will you not tell me who you are? 

Babbib. Only a pair gypsy, your honor, only a wander- 
ing hallen-shaker, and will I tell your fortune, my pretty 
gentleman? 

Doctor. No; you shan't, 

Babbib, I don't need to look at your hand. I can read 
your fortnne in your face. I see you become very frail. 
Your eyesight has almost gone. You are sitting alone is 
a cauld room, cooking your ain dinner ower a feeble fire. 
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The soot is falling down the chimney. Yonr beariBfa man- 
nera towards women have driTen the aerrant laaaie fne jowc 
house, and joar wife beats joa. 

Doctor. Ay, yon epoU yonr prophecy there, for I'm not 
married; my pipe's the only wife I ever had. 

Babbib. Yoq will be married by that time, for I see 
yonr wife. She is a shrew. She marries yon in yonr dotags. 
She tanchs at yon in company. She doesna ulow you to 
smoke. 

DocTOB. Away with yon, you jade! (Feeling nerronsly 
for his pipe). Mr. Diehart, yon had better stay and arrange 
this matter as yon choose; but I want a word with yon out- 
side. 

(Exennt doctor and minister. Nanny begins to unpack 
her box, Babbie helping her. Enter GaTin.) 

Babbie. Xanny and I are to have a dish of tea as soon 
as we have set things to rights. Do you think we should in- 
Tite the minister, Nanny? 

Nannt, We couldna dare. You'll excuse her, Mr. 
Dishart, for the presumption? 

Babbie. Presumption 1 

Nannt. Lassie, I ken you mean weel, but Mr. Disharf 11 
think you're putting yonrsel' on an equality wi' him. (In 
a whisper.) Dinna be so free; he's the Auld Licht minister. 
(The gypsy bows with mock awe.) 

Gavin. But there is no water, and is there any tea? 

Babbie. I am going out for them and for some other 
things. But no; if I go for the tea, yon must go for Uie 
water. 

Naitnt. Lassie, mind wha' you're speaking to. To send 
a minister to the well I 

Oavin. I will go. The well is in the wood, I think ? 

Nakny. Gie me the pitcher, Mr. Dishart. Wliat a stir 
there would be if you was seen wi't I 

Babbib. Then he must remain here and keep the house 
till we come back. [Exit Babbie. 

Naknt. She's an awfn' lassie, but if U just be the way 
she has been brought up. 

Gavin. She has been very good to you, Nanny, 

Nannt. She has ; leastwise she promises to be. Mr. 
Dishart, she's awa' ; what if she doesna come back ? 

Gavin. I think she will. I am confident of it 

Nanny. And has she the siller? 
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Qavih. I beliere in her. (Dc^^gedlj.) She has an a- 
cellent heart 

Naitnt. I Bappoae Bhell gie job the money and ayne 
yoatl gie me the sereD shillings a week P 

Oavin. That seems the best plan. 

K'ankt. And what will jaa gie it me in? I would be 
terrible obliged if you gae it to me in saxpencee. 

Gatin. Do the Bmaller coins go further F 

Nannt. Na ; if s no that But I've heard folks tell o* 
giring away half-crowns by mistake for twa-shilling bits; ay, 
and uiere's something dizzying in ha'en fower and twenty 
pennies in one piece; it has sic terrible little balk. Sanders 
had aince a gold sovereign, and he looked at it so often that 
it seemed to grow smaller and smaller in his hand till he was 
feared it mi<£t just be a half after all. 

(Nanny goea for water. Garin sets the kettle on the fire 
and stands looking at it dreamily. Nanny enters.) 

Nanmt. Ib there no' a smell o' burning in the house? 

Gatin. I have noticed it since you came in. I was busy 
until then, putting on the kettle. The amell is becoming 
worse. 

(Nanny sidles towards the hearth and softly lays the ket- 
tle on the earthen floor. Babbie enters.) 

Babbis. Who burned the kettle? (Ignoring Nanny's 
signs. ) 

Nannt. Lassie, it was me. 

Gatin. It waa I. 

Babbib. Oh, you stupid! (She shakes the package in 
his face.) If the men would keep their bands in their pock- 
ets all day, the world's affairs would be more easily managed. 

Nannt. Wheeshtl If Mr. Dishart cared to set his mind 
to it, he could make the kettle boil quicker than you or me. 
Bat his tbochts is on higher things. 

Babbie. No higher than this I (Holding her hand level 
with her brow.) Confess, Mr. Dishart, that this is the exact 
height of what yon were thinking about See, Nanny, he ii 
bliuhing as if I meant that he had been thinking about me. 
He cannot answer, Nanny; we hare found him out 

Nannt. And kindly of him it is no to answer, for what 
could he answer, except that he would need to be sure o' liv- 
ing a thousand years afore he conld spare five minutes on 
you or me ? Of course, it would be different if we sat under 
him. 
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Babbie. And yet he is to drink tea at that very table. I 
hope jou are sensible of the honor, Nanny. 

Kannt. Am I no? I'm trying to keep fiae thinlHng 
o't till he's gone, in case I should let the teapot faU. 

Gavih. You have nothing to thank me for, Nanny, but 
mach for which to thank this — this — 

Babbie. This haggerty-taggerty Egyptian. But my 
name is Babbie. 

Nanny. Weel, then, lift the lid off the kettle, Babbi% 
for ifs boiling over. 

(Babbie tucks up her sleeves to wash Nanny's cups and 
Baucers, and Gavin, eager to help, bumps his bead on the 
plate-rack.) 

Babbie. Sit there, and don't rise till I give you pennis- 
eion. (Gavin site on stool.) 

Babbie. I got the things in tiie little shop you told me 
nf, hut the horrid man would not give them to me till be had 
seen my money. 

Nannt. Enoch would he auspicious of yon, you being 
a gypsy. 

Babbie. Ah, I am only a gypsy. Is that why you die- 
like me, llr. Dishart? 

Nanny, He neither likes you nor dislikes you, you foi^ 
get he's a minister. 

Babbib. That is what I cannot endure, to be neither liked 
nor disliked. Please hate me, Mr. Dishart, if you cannot 

(She pretends to cry behind the towel.) 

Gavin (gallantly) . Come, come, I did not say that I dis- 
liked you. I can honestly say that I like you. 

Babbie. Oh, tank oo I Naimy, the minister says me is 
a dood 'ittle dirl. 

Nanny. He didna gang that length. Set the things. 
Babbie, and I'll make the tea. 

(By-play: Babbie wipes her eyes when she sees Gavin 
looking at her. She is setting table.) 

Nannt. Babbie, you didna speak about the poorhouse 
to Enoch? 

Babbie. No ; but I knew that the Thrums people would 
be very unhappy until they discovered where you get the 
money I am to give you, and, as that is a secret, I hinted to 
Enoch that your benefactor is Mr. Dishart 

Gavin. You should not have said that. I cannot foster 
SQch a deception. 
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Babbib. Thfff wiJl foster it wittioat jma help. Besides, 
ii yon choose, yon con say you get the money from a friend. 

Nannt. Ay, you can say tMt 

Babbib. There is no fear of Nanny's telling anyone that 
Ae friend is a gypsy girl. 

Nanht. Na, na, I whinna let on. If s so queer to be 
befriended by a gypsy. 

Babbie. It is scarcely respectable. 

Nannt. Ifa no. 

(Babbie appears hnrt) 

Gatin. I, at least, will know who is the benefactress, and 
think none ttie worse of her because she is a gypsy. 

Nanny. But I wouldna hae been nane angry if she had 
telled Enoch that the minister was to take tea here. Snsy'U 
no believe 't though I tell her, as tell her I will Draw in 
your chair, Mr. Dishart. 

Babbib. Yes, you take this chair, Mr. Dishart, and 
Nanny will have that one, and I can sit htunbly on the stool. 

Nanny. Keep us a' I The lassie thinks her and me is 
to sit down wi' the minister. We're no to gang that length. 
Babbie ; we're just to stand and serve him, and syne we'll sit 
down when he hae risen. 

Babbie. Delightfal I Nanny, you kneel on that side of 
him, and I will Imeel on this. You will hold the butter and 
I the biscuits. 

Qa TIN. Sit down, both of yon, at once I I conmiaod you. 

(The two women fall into their seats, — Nanny in tent)?. 
Babbie affecting it ) 

CUSTAIN. 
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The Examination/ 

BY QBOROB W. CABLE. 

(Dramatized by Kate Wiener McCluekey.) 

From " Bonaventure." 

Chakacters : 

Bonaventvre — the Acadian Bchoolmaster. 
0. W. Tarbox — a book agent. 
The School, composed of : 

Claude, 

Si4onU, 

Gribiche, 

Toutou, 

Madelaine, and others. 

The Audience, composed of: 
Enemies and Friends, chiefly Friends. 

CosTDHBS, — Boys in jean saita, roundaboute, ill-fitting half- 
long tronsers; shabby shoes. Girls in blue jean also, tight 
waists and full skirts. The smaller girts in pantalettes. 
Bonaventare in a poorly-fitting, home-made-looking suit, 
worn but neat. Described in book as " scrupulously clean, 
ill-fitting, flimsy garments." Mr. Tarbox in a business 
suit of 1878. Audience, simple gray and blue home-made 
gannents. Hen in broad straw bats. Women in sun- 
bonnets. 

8iTtJATioK. — The French Acadians settled in Louisiana and 
are only partly Americanized at the time of the stoiy. 
They apeak a peculiar French brogue. Bonaventure, a 
young enthusiast, has come to the Tillage of Grande Pointe 
to teach school in English. He is onconscious of his 
French accent. He is Qie spiritual type, slim, delicate, 
high-minded, ardent. He is m love with Sidonie, a beau- 
tiful maiden, really old enough to stop school, for she is 
fifteen. Claude also loves Sidonie, and Bonaventure knows 

• Printed br parmlHlon of Hr. Cl*bl< i 
(kVTtt^t inr, 1S8B, b; Qra. W. CabK 
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that he has this rival. Neither of them has spoken to 
Sidonie, and she has Ehown no love for either. A few 
of the villagers are Buspicious of the EngliBh education, 
and have made an effort to send away the teacher, and it 
has been agreed that an examination shall be held, and if 
a single pnpil fails once the school shall be closed. They 
secure Ur. Tarboz as judge. He is a stranger to all, and 
has never seen Bonaventure when the scene opens. 

Scene. — A schoolroom in a tobacco shed. The small piat- 
form for the teacher, with his desk, and a chair for Mr. 
Tarbox, in the center, at back. The school seated on 
benches at right, arranged slantwise, so that their faces 
are visible. When reci^g the classes stand at this same 
slant. The Grande Point* audience is seated at left, on 
similar benches. There are three desks, for Claude, 
Sidonie and Madelaine. As the curtain rises, Bonaventure 
and Mr. Tarbox are shaking hands by the platform. The 
school and the spectators are seated. 

BoNAVEKTDEB. Sir, wc are honored that jou enter the 
school-place. I say not, school-house; 'tis, as its homble 
teacher, not fitly so nominated. But you shall find herein a 
school which the more taken by surprise, not the less pre- 
pared. 

Tarboz. The State ought to build you a good school- 
house. 

BoNATBNTDBB (smitiug his breast). Ah, sir! I-I-I 
would reimbarst her in good citizen and mothah of good 
citizen! And both reading, writing and also cipherii^, 
aritbmeticalating, in the English tongue, and grammatically. 
Bnt Investigate. (He taps ttie bell, one stroke.) That, air, 
is to designat« attention. (He waves his hand towards the 
school, which is motionless.) 

Taebox. Perfect! 

BoNAVKNTDBB (in ecstasy). Chil'run, chil'run, he 
p'nonnce you perfect! (Flirting his hand in the air.) At 
random I Exdusively at random, state what class ! At ran- 
dom. 

Tabbox. I-I doubt if I underst — 

BoNAVENTUKE. Name any class, exclusively at random, 
and you shall see with what p'omptness and onietude the 
chil'run shall take each one their exactly co'ect places. 
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Tabbox. Oh, I Tmderatand. Yon want me to desig- 
nate — 

BoNAVENTUBE. Any class I at yo* caprice 1 

Tabbox. Well, if you have — third class in geography. 

BoNAVENTOBE (Id alarm). Or spelling? 

Tabbox. Yes, spell — I meant spelling! 

BoNAVENTDRE. Third spelling! 

(The tiniest children come silently forward, with their 
hands held stiffly at their sides.) 

BoNATENTDBB. Now Commencing wherever, even at the 
foot, if desired t Ask, sir, if yon please, any JBnglish word 
of one syllab', of however difQcult. 

Tabbox. Ko matter how difficult? 

BoNAVBNTUBB. Well, they are timid, as you see; advance 
by degrees. 

Tabbox. Very well, then, I will try the little boy at this 
end. 

BoNAVENTOBB. At the foot; but still, 'tis well. Only — 
ah, Cr4bichel everything depend! Be prepared, Or^bichel 

Tabbox. Yee; I will ask him to spell boss. 

(Little Cr4biche draws himself up rigidly, points his stif- 
fened fingers down his thighs, reunds his month and spealm 
distinctly and melodiously.) 

Cbbbiche. — double eth, awth ! 

BoNAVENTUBE (running to him). Ah, my Ul' boyi — 
double eth, listten my chile. O sir, he did not hear me word 
precisely. Listten, my chile, to yo' teacher I Itemember that 
his honor and the school's honor is in yo* spelling. 

(He draws back a step, poises, and then gives the word 
crashingly. ) Or-r-r-rus-sdi 1 

Crebiche (winking with intensity). HsichH>r-etli-e, 
'Orthe. 

BoNAVENTTTBE (shaHug both hands tremulonaly) . An- 
other 1 Another word I Another to the same. 

Tabbox. Mouse. 

BoNAVENTURB (anziously). Mah-oosehl my nob'e lil' 
boy I Mah-ooseh I 

Crebiche (a speaking statue). M-o-n-eth-e, mouthe. 

BONAVENTtTRE. Co'cct, my chile I And yet, sir, and yet, 
'tis he that they call Crebiche, because, like the crawfish, ad- 
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nDcing backwardly. Bat to the next t Another word I An- 
other word I 

Tabbox. Don't 70a think we'd better try another claw 
now? 

BoHATBiTTnBB. No, no; another in thia class. Qire to 
Toaton, if you pleaae, a word not comprise in the book, of 
more than one syllable. 

Tarbdx. Florida. 

(ToutoQ has stood waiting with an eager grin. He seems 
to catch the word in the air with his hand, and rattles it oS 
glibly, with assorance.) 

ToDTOD. F-l-o, flo, warr-d^ warr-da, Florida. 
(Tarbox bursts into a laugh.) 

Bon ATBNTITRB (patting Teuton's head). Right I my chile I 
Co'ect, Toutou ! Sir, let us — 

Small Han ik Audience. He epelt dat laa word right? 

Taebox. Yee, all right. 

Bio Man in Aodibnob. Sbet op I Sit down t 

BoNAViNTOHE. Sir, let us not exhosa the time with spell- 
ing. You shall now hear them read. 

(He taps the bell. The class retires. The larger boys and 
girls come forward.) 

BoNATEKTOHB. Friends and fellow-citizens of Qran' 
Poinf, think not of the snppizing goodness of yo' chil'nin 
reading. 'Tis to this branch has been given the largest at> 
tention and most assidu'ty, so thus to comprise puffection in 
the English tongue, whether speaking aw otherwise. I am 
not satisfied whilst the slightest accent of French is remain- 
ing. But yo' shall judge if they read not as if in their own 
Temaculary. And yon shall choose the piece. 

Ur. Ttrboz selects and reads aloud: 

Down in a green and shady bed 

A modest riolet grew ; 
Its stalk was bent, it hung its head, 

As if to hide from view. 

And yet it was a lovely flower, 

Its color bright and fair j 
It might have graced a rosy bower 

Instead of luding there. 
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Yet there it was content to bloom ; 

In modeat tints arrayed; 
And there it spread its aveet perfome, 

Within the silent shade. 

BoNAVBNTUHK. CUade, p'oceed. 

CuooB (taking the one book). Dthee vy-eelit Dah-oon 
hin hay grin and-a shad-j bade. A mo-dest w-ee-lit groo — 
Hits-a Btallk wboz baint hit hawngg hits hade. Has hif-a 
too hah-ed frawn ve-oo. Hand h-yet it whoz a lo-vly flow'r — 
Hits-a co-Iorg brah-eet and fair — -Heet ini^eet have grassed 
a rozzy bower. Heenatade hof hah-ee-ding there — 

BONAVENTDBB. Stop I You proBunciate a word faultily. 
I call not that a miss; but we must inoctilate the idea of 
pnffection. So soon the sly-y-test nusp'nonnciating I pass 
to the next. Next. 

GiBL (in high key, very slowly), Yate there eet whoz 
cawntaint too bulloom. Heen mo-dest teent z-arrayed. And 
there heet sprade heets swit pre-fume. Whit-hin tiiee sy-y- 
lent shade. 

BONATSNTDBE. Stop I Not that you mistook, but — 'tis 
enougji. Sir, will yon give your self the pain to tell — not 
for my sake or reputation, but to the encouragement of the 
chil'run and devoid flattery — what is yo' opinion of that 
specimen of reading? Not foubling you, but in two or 
three words only — if yon will give yo'self the pain — 

Tarbox. Why, certainly; I Uiink it is — I can hardly find 
words— it's remarkable, 

BoNAVENTOBE (joyfullj). Chii'mn, do you hear? Be- 
markable ! But do you not detect no slight, no small fanlti- 
nes3 of p'nounciating? 

Tabbox. No, not the slightest J smile, but I was think- 
ing of something else. No, sir; I can truthfully say I never 
heard such a p'nunciation. 

BoNATENTOEB. Sir! 'tis toil have po'duce itl Toil of 
the teacher, industry of the chil'nm. But it has po'duce be- 
sides ! Sir, look — that school ! Since one year commencing 
the A, B, C, and now spelling word' of eight syllabi. 

Tabbox. Not this school? 

BoNAVBNTtJBE. Sir, you shall see — or, more p'operly, 
hear. First spelling ! 

(Several from the reading class retire. Only Claude, 
Sidonie and Madclaine remain to spell. Bonaventare steps 
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down from tiie platfonn and Barvej^ the claas. He opens the 
book, eorreyB Uie word, pnte hie finger in the place, lifts the 
book above his head.) 

BoNATSNTURB. Claudel Claud^ my brave scholah, 
always perfect, ah yon ready ? Ineradicabili^ I 

Claude (Mb face in stony vacancy). I-n, in, e, inerad, 
r-ard-, inerad-, ineraddy, i, ineradica, c-a, ca, ineradica, 
ineradicabili, b-i-el-i, billy, ineradicabili-, t-y, ty, ineradica- 
bility ! 

BoKAVENTCTRS. Bight I CUndc, my boy! my always 
good scholar, rightl (He looks in book again; irtiirls it.) 
Madelaine, my dear chile, prepare I Indef atigabUi^ I 

Madblinb (turning to stone). I-n, een; d-e, de, f-a-t, 
fat, indefat, i, indefati, g-a, indefatiga, b-i-1, indefatigabil, 
i, indefatigabili-, Uj, tj, indefatagability. 

BoNAVZNTURE. Madelaine, my chile, you mate yo' 
teacher proud! proh-ood, my chile. (He looks at the next 
word twice.) Sidonie, ah, Sidonie, be ready) be prepared! 
fail not yo' humble school-teacher 1 In-com — Incomprdien- 
sicability ! 

(It is evident that the class sees his mistake.) 

Sidonie (is silent, then begins). I-n, een, c-o-m, cawm, 
eencawm, p-r-e, pre, eencawmpre, haich-e-n, hen, eencawm- 
prehen, s-i, si, eencawmpreheDsi, b-i-1- 

BoNAVENTDRB. Ah, Sidonie 1 Stop I Oh, listen 1 
Sidonie, my dear! Sir, it was my blame 1 I spoke the word 
without adequate distinction. Incomprehensi-Gabilit?. 

Sidonie (trembling). I-n, een, — c-o-m, cawm, p-r-e, 
pre, — 

Bonaventttbe. Bi^t ! Right I Tremble no^ my 
Sidonie! Fear naught! Yo* loving teacher is at thy sidet 

Sidonie. Haich-e-n, hen, s-i, si, eencawmprehensi, b-i<l, 
bil, i-1>-y, ty, eencawmprehensibility ! 

(Bonaventure stares at her; she at him. Then she buiste 
into sobs and runs to her desk. The audience risea in tt 
tomult) 

BONAVENTUEE. Loflt I Everything lost! Farewell, 
chil'mn! 

(The little ones run to his arms. He sinks down, holding 
them. Tarboz mounts his chair and calls oui) 
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Tabsox. Silence. Sit down I Everf onel ilj Meadt, 
I say when a man makes a bargain he ought to stick to it. 
A bargain's a bargain I 

Voice in Audience. Tub I 

Another Voice. Sbet op I 

Tabbos. There was a plain bai^ain made. There was 
to be an examination; the school was not to know; but if one 
•cholar shoald make one mistake the school-hoose was to be 
closed and the schoolmaster sent awaj. Well, there's been & 
mistake made, and a bargain's a bargain. Do they under- 
stand P 

BoMAVBNTTJEE (wretchedly). They meek ont 

Tahbox. Mt friends, some people think education's a 
big thing, and some think it aint Well, sometimes it 
is; sometimes it aint. Now, here's this man claims 
to have taught your children to read. Well, what of 
it? A man can know how to read, and be just as no 
account as he was before. He brags that he's taught them to 
speak English. Well, what does that prove? A man mighi 
speak English and starre to death. He claims, I am told, 
to have taught some of them to write. But I know a man 
in the penitentiary that can write. He wrote too well. 

BoNAVENTOBB. Ah, Sir! too true, too true ah yo' words; 
nevertheless their cooelty. 'Tis not what is print* in the 
books, but what you learn through the books 1 

Tabbox. Yes; and so yon hadn't never ought to have 
made the bargain you made; bat, my friends, a bargain's a 
bargain and the teacher's — 

Voice in Audience. Naw, ash. Naw, he don't got to 
go. 

Anotheb Voice. Shet op I 

Tabbox. I say the mistake's been made. Three mis- 
takes have been made. 

EKBUiEa IN AtTDiBKOE. Yassl Yasst 

Fbiendb in Audienob. Nav, sahl Naw, soht Wan 
meestickl 

Tarbox. Sit down. The first mistake was in the kind 
of ban^ain you made. I oune out here to show up that man 
as a mud. But vrhat do I find? A poor, unpaid, half- 
starved man that loves his thankless work better than his 
life, teaching what not one school-master in a thousand can 
teach; teaching his whole school four better things than 
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were eyer printed in uny Bchool^ook — ^how to stady, how 
to think, how to valtie Imowledge, and to lave one another 
and mankind. What you'd ought to have done was to agree 
that each a school sbonld keep open, and snch a teacher 
ebonld stay, ii jest one, one lone child should answer dne 
single book-^ueetion right. But, as I said before, a bar- 
gain's a bargain. (Confusion in audience. Cries of dis- 
sent.) Hold on there. Sit down. You sha'n't interrupt me 
again! The second mistake was thinking the teacher gave 
out that last word right He gave it wrong. And the third 
mistake was tliinkiag it was spelt vrong. She spelled it 
right. And a bargain's a bargain! The school-master stays. 

(The audience cheers and claps. BonsTenture upsets the 
email children and seizes a book, then seizes Sidonie's handa.) 

BOHAVEHTOBB, IncomprehensiMity ! 

(Bonaventnre returns to platform. Order is restored.) 

BoNATKNTOHE. Chil'run, beloved chil'mn, yo* school- 
teacher has the blame of the whole mistake; and sir, gladly, 
oh, gladly, air, would he always have the blame rather than 
any of hie beloved chil'run. Sir, I will boldly ask you, ah 
you not the State Sup'intendent Public Education? 

Taebox. No, I — 

BoNAVBNTOHB. But, Burely, air, then a greater? Tee, I 
discover it, though you emile. Chil'mn, friends, not the 
State Sup'intendent, but greater ! Pardon ; have yo' chair, 
sir. 

Takbox (anxiously). Why, the examination's over, isn't 
it? Guess you'd better call it finished, hadn't you? 

BoNAVSKTUBB. Figu'atively speaking, 'tis condnde* ; but 
— pardon — ^you mention writing. Shall yon paht f'om na 
not known— not leaving yo' name — in a copy-book, for 
examp'? 

Tabbox. With pleasure. You do teach writing? 

BoHATBNTUBE. If I tcach writing? To such with desks, 
yes. 'Twould be to all but for the privation of desks. Yon 
perceive how we have here nothing less than a desk famine. 
Sir, do you not think every chile should be provided a 
desk? AJi, I knew 'tivould be yo* verdio'. But how great 
trouble I have with that enbjec'. Me, I think yes; but the 
parents, they contend no. Now, sir, here are three eopy- 
tHxiks. No, commence rather with the copy-book of Made- 
laine; then p'oceed to the copy-book of Claude, and finally 
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conclude at the copy-book of Sidonie; thiu rising bj de- 
greea; good, more good, most good. 

Taebox. How about Toutou snd Cribiche? Don't tiey 
write? 

BoNAVENTDEE. Oh, yes, they write; but they ah yet in 
the T>ot-hook and chicken-track stage. And now in the book 
of the best writing-scholah in the school — ^you, sir, deciding 
that intricacy — shall be written the name of the eminent 
friend of learning hereinbefo' confronting. Claude, a poL 
Chii'run, he has aelec* the book of Sidonie. Chil'nm, hnsh I 
G., chil'mn. G. — Sir, does it not signify George? 

Tabbox. Yes, it stands for George. 

BoNATEUTDBE. W! my chU'run; George W. — Sir, 
does it not sig — My chil'rani George Washington I 
George Waehington, the father of his country I My chU'run 
and fellow-citizen', he is nominated for George Washington, 
the father of his country. Sir, ah yon not a relation? 

Tabbos. I really can't tell you. I're always been too 
busy to look it up. 

BoNAVENTPRB. Tarbox. Chil'mn and friends and fel- 
low-citizen', I have the p'oudness to int'oduce you the 
hono'able George Washington Tarbox ! And now the exhi- 
bition is dismiss' ; but stop ! Sir, if some, anah all, desire 
gratefully to shake hand? 

Tabboz. I should feel honored. 

BoNAVEHTUBE. Attention, every body ! Make rank I 
Every body by two by two, the school chil'nm coming last, — 
Claude and Sidonie resting till the end, — pass 'round, shake 
hand, walk out, — ainiilah a funial, 

(All pass out, leaving Sidonie and Claude with Tarbox 
and Booaventure. Claude shakes hands. Sidonie shyly puta 
out her hand. There is a moment of irresolution as to now 
they shall pair off. Claude takes the initiative. Ke gazes is 
Bonaventure's face, then reads Sidonie's, then Bonaventare's, 
then takes Mr. Tarbox by the hand and passes out. 

Bona VENTURE. Sidonie ! I love thee ! 

(He tries to take her hands, but she clasps them together.) 

Bonaventurb. Sidonie ! 

Sidonie. Yass I 

(They join hands and walk off together.) 
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Cordial Relations* 

BY ANTHONY HOPE. 
From " The Dolly Dialogues." 
Ghabactebs : 
Mms Dorothea Foster. 
Mr. Satniiel Travers Carter. 
Butler. 

Scene. — Miss Foster's apartments. 

(Present, Miss Foster and Mr. Carter.) 

Mb. Cabteb. Since you are going to many Lord Mickle- 
ham. Miss D0II7, I have brought you a little gift. See 
(holding out the gift, vhich Miss Foster takes and eagerly 
examines), it is a little pearl lieart, broken — ^rubies playing 
the part of blood — -held together by a gold pin set with 
diamonds, and surmounted by an earl's coronet. It is my 
heart The fracture is of your making ; the pin — 

Miss Fostee (interrupting). What nonsense, Mr, Car- 
ter ! But if s awfully prethr. Thanks, so very, very much. 
Aren't relations funny people F 

Mb. Oabtbr. If you wish to change the subject, pray do. 
Ill change anything except my affections, 

M1B8 F08TEB, Look here (holding out a bundle of let- 
ters). Here are the congratulatory epistles from relations. 
Shall I read you a few? 

Mb, Cabteb, It will be a moet agreeable mode of passing 
the time. 

Miss Fosteb. This is from Aunt Qeorgiana. She's a 
widow; lires at Cheltenham, (Reading,) 

■' My dearest Dorothea — " 

Me. Cabtee. Who? 

Miss Fosteb. Dorothea's my name, Mr. Carter. It 
means the gift of heaven, yon know. 

Ma, Cabteb. Precisely. Pray proceed. Miss Dolly, I 
did not at first recognize you. 

tOaprVa, IMl, br BoHart B*v>Td BiUMlL 
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Miss Foster (reading). "My dearest Dorothea, I have 
heard the news of your engagement to Lord Mickleham with 
deep thankfulness. To obtain the love of an honest man is 
a great prize. I hope yon vill prove worthy of it Marriage 
•Copyright, 1901, by Robert Howard Russell, 
is a ^ial and an opportunity — " 

Mb. Cabtbr. Hear, hear I A trial for the husband, 
and — 

Miss Fosteb. Be quiet, Mr. Carter. (Resumes read- 
ing.) A trial and an opportunity. It searches the heart, 
and it aflords a sphere of usefulness which — " So ^e goes 
on, you know. I don't see why I need be lectured just be- 
cause I'm going to be married, do you, Mr. Carter ? 

Mr. Carter. Let's try another. Who's that on pink 
paper? 

Miss Poster. Oh, that's Georgy Vane. She's awful 
fun. (Reading.) "Dear old Dolly, — So you've brought it 
off. Hearty congrats. I thought you were going to be silly 
and throw away — " There's nothing else there, Mr. Carter. 
Look here. Listen to this. It's from Uncle William. He's 
a clergyman, you know. (Reading.) " My dear Niece, — I 
have heard with great gratification of your engagement. 
Your aunt and I unite in all good wishes. I recollect Lord 
Mickleham's father when I held a curacy near Worcester. 
He was a regular attendant at church and a supporter of all 
good works in the diocese. If only his son takes after him " 
(fancy Archie) " you haye secured a prize. I hope you have 
a proper sense of the respoDBibilities you are undertaking. 
Marriage affords no small opportunities ; it also entails cer- 
tain trials — " 

Mr. Carter. Why, you're reading Aunt Georgiana again. 

Miss Poster. Am I ? No, if s Hncle William. 

Mb. Carter. Then lefa try a fresh east^-unlesa yon'U 
finish Georgy Vane's. 

^fiss Fosteb. Well, here's Cousin Susan's. She's an old 
maid, you know. Ifs very long. Here's a bit (reading) : 
"Woman has it in her power to ezereise a sacred influence. 
I have not the pleasure of knowing Lord Mickleham. but I 
hope, my dear, that you will use your power over him for 
good. It is useless for me to deny that when you stayed 
with me, I thought you were addicted to frivoli^. Doubt- 
less marriage will sober you. Try to make a good use of ita 
lessons. I am sending you a biscuit tin — " and so on. 
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Ub. Cabtbb. a very proper letter. 

(Uias Foster makes a grimace and takes up another 
letter.) 

Kiaa F08TEB. This is from my sister-in-law, Mrs. Alger- 
non Foster. 

Mb. Cakteb. a daughter of Lord Doldrums, wasn't she? 

M188 F08TBB. Yes. (Beading.) " My dear Dorothea, — 
I have heard your news, I do hope it will turn out happily, 
I believe that any woman who conscientiously does her duty 
can Jind happiness in married life. Her husband and chil- 
dren occupy alt her time and ail her thoughts, and if she can 
look for few of the lighter pleasures of life, she has at least 
the knowledge that she is of use in the world. Please accept 
the accompanying volumes " ( it's Browning) "as a 
small — " I say, Mr. Carter, do you think if s really like 
that? 

Mb. Cabtbb. There is still time to draw back. 

Miss FosTKB. Oh, don't be silly. Here, this is my 
brother Tom's. (Reading.) " Dear Dol, — I thought Mickl&- 
ham rather an ass when I met him, but I dare say you know 
best. Whafs his place like? Does he take a moor? I 
thought I read that he kept a yacht Does he ? Give him my 
loTe and a kiss. Qood luck, old girl. — Tom. P. S. — I'm 
glad it's not me, you know. 

Mb. Caetes. a disgusting letter. 

Miss Fosteb (smiling). Not at all. Ifs just like dear 
old Tom. Listen to Grandpapa's. (Reading.) " My dear 
Granddaughter, — The alliance" (I rather like ifs being 
called an alliance, Mr. Carter. It sounds like the Royal 
Family, doesn't it?) "you are about to contract is in all 
respects a suitable one. I send you my blessing, and a small 
t^eck to help towards your trousseau. — Yours affectionately, 
Jno. Wm. Foster." 

Mb. Cabteb. That is the beet up to now. 

Uisa FoBTEB (smiling). Yee, ifs five hundred. Here's 
old Lady M.'s. 

Mb. Cabteb. Whose? 

M1S8 Fosteb. Archie's mother's, you know. (Beading.) 
"My dear Dorothea (as I suppose I must call you now), — 
Archibald has informed us of his engagement, and I and tha 
girls " (there are five girls, Mr. Carter) " hasten to welcoma 
his bride. I am sure Archie will make his wife very happy. 
He is rather particular (like his dear father), but he bus a 
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good heBTt, and is not fidgety about his meals. Of course 
we shall be delighted to move oat of The Towers at once. I 
hope we shall see a great deal of yon booq. Archie is full 
of your praises, and we thoroughly trust his taate. 
Archie — " It's all about Archie, you see. 

Mr. Caetbb, Naturally. 

MiBS Foster. Well, I don't know. I suppose I count a 
little, too. Oh, look here. Here's Cousin Fred's — but he's 
always so silly. I shan't read yon his. 

Mr, Carter. Oh, just a bit erf it (pleadingly). 

Miss Foster. Well, here's one bit. (Reading.) "I 
suppose 1 can't ronrdei" him, so I must wish him joy. All I 
can say is, Dolly, that he's die luckiest " — something I can't 
read — either fellow or — devil — " I ever heard of. I wonder 
if you've forgotten that evening — " (Stops reading.) 

Mr. Carter. Well, go on. 

Miss Foster. Oh, there's nothing else. 

Mr. Carter. In fact, you have forgotten the evening. 

MiBB Foster. Entirely (tossing her head). But he sends 
me a love of a bracelet. He can't possibly pay for it, poor 
boy. 

Mr. Carter. Young knave I 

Miss Foster. Then come a lot from girls. Oh, there's 
one from Maud Tottenham — she's a second cousin, you 
know — it's rather amusing. (Beading) . " I used to know 
your fiance slightly. He seemed very nic^ but ifa a long 
while ^0, and I never saw much of hiin. I hope he is realUy 
fond of you, and that it is not a mere fancy. Since you love 
him so much, it would be a pity if he did not caie deeply 
for you. 

Mr, Caster. Interpret, Miss Dolly. 

Miss Foster. She tried to catch him herself. 

Mr. Carter. Ah, I see. Is that all? 

Miss Foster. The others aren't very interesting. 

Mr. Carter. Then let* s finish Georgy Vane's. 

Miss Foster. Really (smiling) ? 

Mr. Carter. Tes. E^y. 

Miss Foster. Oh, if you don't mind, I don't (lauding. 
Hunts out pink note and spreads it before her). Let me 
see. Where waa I? Oh, here. (Beading.) "I Ihoughtyon 
were going to be silly and throw away your chances on soma 
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of the men who used to flirt with you. Archie Mickleham 
may not be a genius, but he's a good fellow and a swell and 
rich ; he's not a pauper, like Phil Meadows, or a snob, like 
Charlie Daveon, or — " shall I go on, Mr. Carter? No, I 
won't . I didn't see what it was. 

Us. Cakter. Yes, yon shall go on. 

Ifiss Foster. Oh, no, I can't (Folds up letter.) 

Ub. Cartee. Then I will. (Snatches letter.) 

(Miss Foster jumps to her feet Mr. Carter ruDs behind 
the table. Miss Foster runs round to catch him, but he 
dodgra. ) 

Mr, Cartes (reading). " Or — " 

Mtss Foster. Stop T 

Ma. Carter (continuing to read). "Or a young spend- 
thrift like that man — I forget his name — whom you used to 
go on with at sach a pace at Monte Carlo last winter. 

Miss Foster. Stopl (Stamping her foot) 

Mb. Caktbk (reading on). " No doubt he was charming, 
my dear, and no doubt anybody would have thought you 
meant it; but I never doubted you. Still, weren't you just a 
UtOe— " 

M188 F08TKR. Stop ! You must stop, Mr. Carter. 

(Mr, Carter stops reading, folds letter and hands it back 
to her. She flushes when she takes it) 

Mras Foster (biting her Up) . I thought you were a gen- 
tleman. 

Mb. Carter. I was at Monte Carlo last winter myself. 

Butisr (fhrowing open the door). Lord Mickleham. 

CtlBTAIN. 
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Truth in Parentheses. 

BY THOMAS HOOD. 

I really take it Tery kind — 

This visit, Mrs. Skinner — 
I have not seen you snch an age — 

(The wretch has come to dinnerl) 
Yonr daughters, too — vhat loves of girlsl 

What heads for painters' easelsl 
Come here, and kiss the infant, dears — - 

(And give it, perhaps, the measles!) 

Your charming boys I see are home 

From Rev. Mr. Russell's — 
Twas very kind to bring them both — 

(What boots for my new Brussels!) 
What! little Clara left at home? 

Well, now, I call that shabby! 
I should have loved to kiss her so — 

(A flabby, dabby babby!) 

And Mr. S., I hope he's well? 

But, though he lives ao handy. 
He never once drops in to sup — 

(The better for our brandy!) 
Come, take a seat — I long to hear 

About Matilda's marriage; 
You've come, of course, to spend the day — 

(Thank heaven! I hear the carriagel) 

What ! must you go? — next time I hope 

You'll give me longer measure, 
Nay, I shall see you down the stairs — 

(With most uncommon pleasure!) 
Good-by! good-by! Remember, all. 

Next time you'll take your dinners — 
(Now, David — ^mind, I'm not at home. 

Id future, to the Skinners.) 
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HAT training ehould be provided for the student 
who aspires to give a vocal interpretation of 
literature F Most teachers begin with vocal 
exeicisee. Well and good. But vocal exercises 
are not an end. The student should b« 
constantly reminded what they are for, what 



relation they have to the literature which he will ba 
called upon to give adequate ezpreesion. His voice is to 
become a handy tool, which he can use without being con- 
scious of the method, to realize his conception of the Uioughi 
and feeling which he gathers from the black marks on white 
paper. But a trained voice can do notMng of itself. 
Articulation, gesture, and the other essentials of technique 
are alike unavailing when the real test of reading is insisted 
upon. Qraphophone and pianola music are no worse Bub- 
TricB etitntes for a musician than is the technically- 

-_2j_j. h«ined elocntiomst for an interpreter of lit- 

erature. There are those who are satisfied 
with music boxes, and I would not deprive them of their 
pleasure, but let no student think that, to play a pianola 
well is to become a musician. I would not undervalue the 
excellent -technical training which schools of oratory and col- 
lege teachers are giving meir students. But it cannot be 
urged too insistently &at such physical training is only 
incidental. Most teachers recognize that the spintual edu- 
Sfrftltiul cation is the end to be sought, but the phy- 

j^L^QQ sical needs are bo apparent, and results in this 
training are bo much quicker, that even the 
best intentions for tbe spiritual education of the students 
are often shelved nntil a more convenient time. There are 
bo few students with something in them " which is clamorous 
for expression." 

* * * 

The training for the vocal interpretation of literature 
should ba mostly spiritual education. This is no new thought, 
and it is easy to repeat the words. But when shall the 
spiritual education be begun? Unfortunately, it should 
begin where the teacher cannot superintend it — ^ui th9 
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home. But he can begin now with the next generation, 
whose immediate anceetora are in hiB claseee. Too much of 
the education of the da; is to the end that the child shall 
acquire knowled^. Insist that this is pedagogically wrone ; 
the child must feel before it can know. But vmen the chuid 
gets into the elemental? school, test his knowledge of the 
structure of the language, not so much by diagramming sen- 
tences as by reading the passage. If he reatls it expressively, 
he will indicate by his voice the relation of every word to 
every other word. Professor Hiram Corson, of Cornell, in 
his valuable little book, " The Voice and Spiritual Educa- 
tion," which I have just been turning through for the third 
time, writes of the difficulty in hi^er education in these 
words: 

" Call on a college student to read any prose passage ex- 
tempore, and what is the result in nine^-nine cases out of 
a hundred ? Why, he will read it experto credUe, in a most 
OaAtin bungling way, with an imperfect articulation, 

m Conon without proper grouping or perspective; and 
if the passage be an involved and long-sus- 
pended period, which his eye should run along and grasp 
as a whole in advance of his voice, he will be lost in it 
before he gets half way through it. He has ' parsed ' 
much in the lower schools, but hia parsing has not resulted 
in synthesis (which ^ould be the sole object of all analysis), 
has not resulted in a knowledge of language as a living 
organism, and the consequ^ice is that his extempore vocal- 
ization of the passage is more or less chaotic and — afQicting." 

Dr. Richard Burton, of the University of Minnesota, put 
it strikingly when he said to a friend that his test of a 
student's rank in a course in literature is his ability to cry 
at the right place. 

« « « 

From the iirst, a student must be impressed that much 
is expected of him. He has no excuse for reading to others 
if he can give them only what they can get from the words. 
The Reader's ^ Tennyson said, " A poem is only half a 
p^jj poem until it is well read." It is the 

student's business to supply that half which 
cannot be expressed in mere words on a page. To be 
able to supply that which the author thought and felt^ which 
the printed page does not express, the student must have a 
deep and wide spiritual education. To quote from Profes- 
sor Corson again : 
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" A poem is not truly a poem until it is Toiced by an 
accomplished reader vho has adequately assimilated it — in 
whom it has, to some ezt«nt, be^i bom again, according to 
his individual spiritual constitution and experiences. The 
poteotialitiefl, so to speak, of the printed poem must be 
vocally realized. What Shelley in his lines ' To a Lady, with 
a Quitar ' says of what the revealinga of the instrument de- 
pend upon, may be said, with equal truth, of the revealingB 
of erery true poem: it 

"'Will not tell 
To those who cannot question well 
The spirit that inhabits it; 
It talks according to the wit 
Of its companions : and no more 
Is heard than has been felt before.' 
by those who endeavor to get at its secrets." 



Is it too much t« expect that the student shall read at 
sight better than the untrained or unprofessional reader? 
When a young student went to Dr. Henry Wade Rogers, 
then president of Northwestern University, to ask for a 
teetdmonial as a reader, the doctor said: " I have not heard 
you." 

To which the student replied, " I want you to hear me 
now." 

As the doctor took a chair in silence, the student under- 
stood that he had permission to recite. But he had been 
P^jj^ speaking less than five minutes when Dr. 

S|^( Rogers picked up a book from the table, 

turned to a short poem, and handed it to 
the student, with a request that he read it. When the 
poem was finished. Dr. Rogers turned to his desk and wrote 
a hearty endorsement. Those who know Dr. Rogers will 
understand that the student had met the test, otherwise he 
w(mld not have received the endorsement. 

The test was unusual, but I think it was fair. Many edu- 
cators doubt the education and general culture of the elo- 
cutionist, as this test shows. But the audience has a right 
to demand that the reader shall have a broad knowle^ 
of literature and of the human heart, and that he shall be 
skilled enough to interpret at sight with more than usual 
accnracy and insight. 
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A reader hod been giTing a series of lecitals at the Uni- 
versity of West yii^inia, and one morning, attending a 
claas in literature, he was handed a book of Lanier's poems 
and asked to read at sight, as the students in tlie rooci were 
doing. It might have proved an embarassing situation, but 
it turned out decidedly to the reader's advantage. It was 
hardly a fair test, since he might be expected to read as well 
at sight as he did from memory. But it was not too much 
to expect that he could read wdl at sight. 

This is a form of training which is too much neglected 
in the home, in the school and in the special courses for 
readers. In his lecture, " That Boy," Bishop John H. Vin- 
cent draws a beautifal and effective picture of Tom reading 
aloud to the family at night There is good home disciplind 
in such a practice; there is in it excellent possibilities for 
trainiog in literary taste, and what makes it interesting ia 
this connection, tliere is in it the beginning of spiritoal eda- 
cation. 

Whether undertaken at home, at the school or at college 
•piritual education is tremendously important, and must not 
be left to incompetoits. 

« * 

" Every great poet at times writes more signifieantly than 
he knows." 

"In tlie creation of every great work of genius, a large 
degree of unconscious mi^t enters; and this uncoosciouB 
might tiie reader with the requisite degree of spiritual sus- 
ceptibility may respond to. This is an activity of the high- 
est order on the pajt of the reader." 
« « 

" A true po€9n is a piece of articulate music which may 
require to be long practiced upon by the voice before all 
its possible significance and effectiveness be realized. But 
there must be an ideal back of the practice (merely to keep 
'going over' the poem will not do); not, of course, an 
entirely distinct ideal, it may be more or less vague^ but 
such an ideal as may be got in advance through a respons- 
iveness to its informing life. His ideal will become mor* 
and more distdnct in tlie course of tlie practice." 
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Traveling Lindy 

BY ROSA BURWELL FOBD. 
Written for " The Speaker." 
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QiTiSE darted into the kitchea, where sat her 
good nurse, Lindy, mending a little drese. 
But the dresB vas dropped as its owner 
threw herself into Lindy's capacious lap, and 
with & hug that utterly destroyed the gfory of 
the old woman's stiff-starched head-gear, cried: 



" Please tell me tales to-night, won't you, liady? " 

Lindy returned the hug with interest, and evidently tak- 
ing it as a foregone conclusion that a story must be told, 
inquired: 

" What yon want to hear 'bout? " 

There was a pause for deliberation ; then " Oh-h, tell 'bout 
the time you came from Grandma's house to onr house," 
came the weigh^ decision. 

Lindy stopped only to settle the child's head more com- 
fortably iaUt the " sleepy hollow " of her shoulder, and 
then, swaying lightly to and fro in her chair, began her tale. 

" Well, to start wid, Mistis told Miss Anne I could come 
home wid her for to take kere of you, en I eho was glad of 
er chance to sec what was gwine on, on 'tuther side er dem 
big moontains, cos I knowd de whole world couldn't all be 
on one side, but somehow when de time come for to start, 
I didn't feel es good es I thought I would, en I said to my- 
sef, ' Lindy, you sholy ain' gwine cry, because you'se doing 
what you want to, is you? ' En I answers myaef back, ' No 
crying for dis nigger wid all dese new clean clothes.' So, 
when de last day come, sich er packing you nuver did see, 
en it look like Mammy had done put all de starch dey was 
in my clothes, en my apun was dat smbove I couldn't hold 
Dothuig in my lap, en my dress look like a balloon, it was 
dat stiSI But my hat was de best of all, wid er fedder whar 
come out of we all's last Chris'mns turkey's tail. You 'mem- 
bers it, don't yon? er kind er mil up of black en white, en it 
make my hat look jes like white folks' hats, en dat was 
what make Miss Anne look at it so hard, like she was 
thinking 'twas too fine fer er servant, en when she cast her 
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eyes ob m; jacket, I see dat didn't pleaee her neither — it 
was er brown jacket all line wid squiril skin^ whar Unde 
Dan cotch in de trap, en I don't wonder Miss Anne didn't 
like to see m; jacket, so mncb finer den your'. Now com« 
my stockingB, en dey sbo was beanties, red, yaller, en green, 
fust one en then 'tutber, en my shoes was shining es er 
looking glass," 

" Don't stop, lindy, I'm not near asleep yet. Tell "bout 
your basket of good things to eat. Wonldo't it be fine if we 
had it right nowP" 

" Well! Mammy say she didn't know what mought hap- 
pin fo' I got to dat fer off State er Kentucky, en so she 
pack dat basket same es if I was gwlne be cast off whar 
va'nt nothing to eat, so she pnt in er bag er mountain chest- 
nuts— dem big fat ones — en er passel er hazel nuts from 
de big otter creek, en er smoove creek rock fer to crack «m 
on, den at de bottom er all, er bos er red pepper pills en er 
big bottle er camphor, so she say I was fix for being sick er 
well, either one; en when it come to hidin' my money, she 
made er bag, big at de bottom en little at de neck, en sew 
ii up in de back of my dress, whar me nor no puson else 
nuTer could git it, 'dout de scissora, en es I was startin' off, 
she say, ' Don't you put your haid outen de winder, cob 
you'se liable not to see it no more, en if you should cross 
any bridge set still, en don't look out, en when you gits wid 
er whole passel er people back up 'ginst some wall, to keep 
yon money frum being snatched awayl" 

" Lindy, didn't you ever cry, and wish you could get back 
home? " 

" I'll tell you, Honey, I did feel kinder lonesome-like, en 
my eyes got damp when Uncle Charles hobble up wid er 
bag er candy en eay, ' I think mysef mighty smart in my 
fine new clothes startin' off fer to see de big world 'tuther 
side er we all's big mountains, but I had to pass through 
many climates er waters, 'fo I could git whar I was going, 
en he say dem mountains whar I was so proud to leave be- 
hind me was sho gwine linger in my mind, en 'twouldn't 
be long befo I'd say to mysef, 'Home's er mighty sweet 
place, en I wisht I was thar*,' en jes den de whistle say 
toot en we was gone! En es I was putting er piece er candy 
in my monf, I find my eyes need 'tendin' to wid my hand- 
kerchief, bnt she was dat stiff I jes tuck de ind er my aprun 
en wipe nm quick so'e nobody couldn't see me, en den I jes 
settle down in one of dem beautiful red velvet sofas en 
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looked out de winder, till dem old-fashioned blue moon- 
tainB fade clean away." 

" Go on, Lindy, don't atop! Now tell 'bout the peanat 
boy, I love to bear about bim." 

" I tolt you die tale bo often I wonder you wants to hear 
it agin. Well, firet thing I knoVd er pow'ful polite boy 
come 'long vid all kinds er things good to eat in er nice 
new basket, en when be got to me be say wid er smile, 
' Won't you take somethiog? ' en I sea (scornful-like), ' No, 
thank you,' cos I knowd wbar my money was, bo I shake 
my haid like I didn't take anytlung cos I didn't want it, 
bnt I tell yon, clule, I'd er been willing to give er whole 
twenty-five cent piece fer dat bag er brown peanuts whar 
was laying in dat basket, but I jee settle back in my fine vel- 
vet seat like I didn't kere fer nothing he had, en I sho' did 
fool dat boy good, cob be nuver come my way agin." 

" Now tell about the porter, thaf s best oi all." 

" Next thing I see was er likely black man all dreased 
up in de whitest jacket I uver did see in all my days, ep 
we all was riding long 'tbout saying nothing to him, bat 
that didn't 'peer to make V3 difnince to bim, cob all of er 
snddint he took to tarin dat fine car all to pieces, en I 
wondered to myaef why no grown puBon auver did try to 
stop bim, en you see me gittin mighty sheered es he come 
our way, en yon whisper to me, he was what was called er 
'porter,' en dat 'twas his basiuess to tar things apart at 
bed time eveir night, en he wouldn't stop till he had put 
ns all to bed.'* 

"I remember it well, Lindy, and now go on and tell 
about putting yon to bed and the people dresaing in the 
morning." 

"You 'members, Louise, you told me not to say noth- 
ing, COB you say if I said one word to dat porter people 
would ei laughed at me, and say I never had been no whar 
befo*, en bad es I hated to see him tar down de whole car, I 
set and looked out de winder, like 'twan' nothing to me, 
same as de other people did, but Lord, Louise, didn't be 
make things fly? en Bnatch en bang nm to pieces? En it 
look to me like he was firing fer to bnry folks alive bebint 
dem big cuiiAins wbar he hook up so suddint, en I sot up 
en watdi him putting folks away till yon whisper, he was 
arter my seat, en I ask you to bold mj basket whilst I could 
git er good holt on my hat, en save my fedder ef I could, 
cos he move so Bwif I was feerd he'd knock my hat clean 
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offen my bald, en it was well I did have er bard grip on it, 
cos fo' I could git my bref he was arter my seat, en ne give 
one er two snatches, en say (looking at me), ' Top one fer 
you,' en I didn't have time fer to grab my basket lo' he had 
done histed me up en pull de curtains on me, en when I 
put my hand to my baid fer to take off my bat er big iolt 
come 'long so suddint, it throwed me clean to the 'tuther 
end er de baid, so I see 'twan no place fer to act like I was 
at home, en so went on to sleep jes like I was, shoes en alll 
en r was glad I did. Den de next morning Miss Anne call 
me sof-like en say, ' Is vou wake, Liudy ? ' en 'tween jerka 
I ses 'spectful es I could, ' Yes, 'um, en what must I do 
next?' En she say, 'Put on your clothes,' En I say, 'I 
ain nuver take um oft.' Den she say, ' Wash your face.' 
Ed I say, ' I will if I ken, cos dese care ain hmig together 
right, en I look fer mn to break to pieces any minit.' Den 
de same dressy black man, wbar put me up, come wid er 
step ladder (like he fixing to wash winders) fer to take me 
down, en I nuver shall fugit how shamed I was, when dat 
good-for-nothing ole ladder shet up wid me, en fo* I knowd 
it, X was at de very ind er de car, en my feet was dat stiff 
in dem tight new shoes wbar I was bo proud of when I 
started, dat dey wouldn't bend! But de man was so busy 
letting folks outen dem tombses wbar be had shet um up 
in de night befo, dat he nuver even bad time to laugh at 
me, en when I looked 'roun' fer de fine ladies I had seed 
de night befo', I didn't see up no whar, cos dese ladies was 
in all kinds er curus little jackets, en was grabbin at dey 
haids, en stickin' pins in dey seves, en I ses to mysef, 
' Lindy, you ain nuver travel befo', but you sho's bad more 
sense den to part josef from your clothes last night, like 
dem folks did,' en de gen'men was trying fer to do de best 
dey could fer to git into dey clothes in er company er 
strange ladies, 'dont huttin' dey feelings, en sich er 
scranbling 'roun' you nuver did see. 

" En I says to mysef, ' lindy, nuver let nothing part you 
from your clothes when you gits in er mixed crowd like dis.' 
Looisel Louise! she's done drap off to sleep. Well, I'm glad 
she is, cos I got de swimming in my haid anyhow, jes 
thinking 'bout dat ole sleeper, en next time she'll want me 
to tell ber 'bout dat fine hotel whar Miss Anne took me to 
in Louisville, en daf s something I likes to 'member." 
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C^e speaker 
A Soldier of France!' 



(Arranged and adapted by Edward P. Elliott from 
" Under Two Flage.") 

; is a twice-told tale in the wonderful kaleido- 
Bcope of Life. The actors — two Soldiers of 
Fortune iinder the banner of France in Africa. 
The. one a man! the other a child! The man 
— a Peer of England, rojal of blood, honor, 
soul and mien, who sacrificed all and suffered 



il 



for years the hardahips of a soldier on the hot sands of 
Africa, to save the honor of another. 

ITie child — a girl, bom in a barrack, and meant to die in 
a battle ; a child of the Army, who never knew fear, a mother, 
law or God; a vivandi^re; nie curls around her little face as 
Bonny as her laugh; an angel on a battlefield with her 
wounded — a dare-devil off; from the time shewas three years 
old and had danced for the soldiers on the top of a big drum 
known to the Army of France as " La Cigarette," " The Lit- 
tle One"; beloved by every man as auch, and never open to 
an insult; who had had a thousand lovers from handsome 
marquises to tawny, black-browed scoundrels in the Zuavea, 
but whose heart was as brazen as her cheek, until she met 
the man. 

He appeared one day and volunteered. He was handsome 
and brave — ^but he was English. She hated EnglishI He 
alone, never noticed her save with pity in his eyes. She had 
always been adored. She hated him for this. One day be 
called her "unsexed." Then the child became — a woman I 
She could have killed him in her hate, but twice she saved 
his life I She was as a little wren with an eagle. The great, 
noble eagle pitied this little wren, but never suspected love. 
The little wren fought the love growing in her heart and 
called it hate. 

She goes to Algiers, and there accidentally learns the man's 
history. He was glorified now, but she could not forget. 
She vowed vengeance I A chance came. A carrier pigeon 
brings her a message from the army. The man had struck 
his superior officer for an insult to an English noblewoman, 
and was to be shot at sunrise. 

*Bc|irln(ed tnmllM edltliHi of J. K Lipplnoott Compauj, br panBinlan. 
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She read the measage; the blood left her face. " ShotI 
Shot! The blow was struck for miladil He loves her I 
She — she is not ' imsezed '! I longed for vengeance — ^it ia 
come! Shot!" 

She was still for a moment, her white, parched mouth 
qaivering. 

" The Uarshal of France I He is at the fortreea. It ia 
fif^ miles, but — " 

Like an arrow she flew. The last they saw of Cigarette in 
Algiers was on a desert horse, the gleam of the Cross on 
her breast, her face colorless. 

She dashes up ia front of the Marshal's tent at the 
fortress, her horse reeking with smoke and foam and blood. 
She took the Cross from her breast and said to the sentry: 

" Take this to the man who gave it to me. Quidc I Tdl 
him Cigarette waits, and with each moment she waits a sol- 
dier's ufe is lost — Go I " 

The Marshal of France turned to her with a smile to his 
keen, stem eyes. 

" You, my young ddcor^el I saw yon laet on the battle- 
field of Zaraila. What brings you here?" 

She came up to him with her rapid, leopard-like grace. 
He started. She was covered with sand and dnet, and witlt 
the animal's blood-flecked foam. The beating of her heart 
from the fary of her gallop had drained every hue from her 
face. Her voice was scarcely articulate. 

" Monseigneur, I have come — from Algiers — since 
noon — " 

" Prom Aiglets, child, since noon? " 

" Since noon — to rescue a life — the life of a great soldier, 
a gniltlees man — he who saved the honor of France at Zaraila 
ia to die the death of a mutineeer at dawn I " 

" What I Your Chasseur ? " 

A dusky scarlet burned through the pallor of her face. 

*' Mine ! since he is a soldier of France ; yours, too, by that 
title. You see — you see — how he is — to die and why ? Well, 
by my cross, by my flag, by my France, I swear he shall 
not!'^ 

He looked at her, astonished at the courage which could 
come from this child. 

" You speak madly I I shall not attempt to interfere — " 

" Wait I You shful hear at least You do not know what 
this man is — what he has had to endure — " 
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"It is OBelesB to ar^e vith me. I never change a sen- 
tence." 

*' But I sa; that you shall ! You are a great chief. You 
are as a monarch here t But because of tbat — ^because you 
are as France in my eyee — I swear, by the name of France, 
that you shall see justice done him — after death, if not in 
life. Do you know who this man is — this man whom hia 
comrades will shoot down at sunrise like a murderer F " 

" He is a rebellious soldier; it is sufficient." 

"He is not I He is a man who vindicated a woman's 
honor ! He is a man who suffers in his brother's place. He 
is an English aristocrat, who has fought for our nag. Read 
thatl" 

All the blood was back in her cheek. She was reckless of 
what she said. She was conscious of only one thing — ^her 
love, its hopelessness and the despair that consumed her. 
The Marshal danced at the paper and exclaimed: 

" BoyallieuT He — a RoyalJien ? " 

Her hands locked on the great chiefs arms. 

" Quick, quick I The hours go fast While we speak here 
he — " 

"Pens and ink! Instantly I I will send an aide to suspend 
the sentence. He shall be saved if the Empire can save 
him." 

"His honor, his honor, if not his life! Give the order 
to me, to me ! No other will go so fast I " 

" But, my child, it is an ul-night ride. You are worn- 
out already." 

She turned on him her beautiful, wild eyes, which the pas- 
sionate tears were blinding. 

" Do yon think I would tarry for that ? Oh ! I wish that 
I had let them tell me of God. tiiat I might ask Him to bless 
you I Quick ! Quick I Lend me your swiftest horse, one 
that will not tire. Send a second order by your aide; the 
Arabs may kill me as I go, and then they — will not know 1 " 

The Marshal of France stooped and touched her little 
brown, scorched, feverish hand with reverence. 

She rode at full speed through the night, guided by the 
light of a lantern suspended from a lance which she held 
jn front of her. Her brain had no sense, her hands no feel- 
ing, her eyes no sight, yet she had remembrance enough 
left to ride on and on and on. She never flinched from tJie 
agonies that racked her cramped limbs and throbbed in her 
beating temples; she had remembrance enough to strain her 
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blind eyes towards the east and murmur, in her terror, of 
that white dawn that must soon break, the only prayer she 
had ever uttered, " Oh, Qod, keep the day back! " 

There was a line of light in the eastern sky. Cecil stood 
erect with his face full toward the sun. The levtjed car- 
bines covered him. He raised one band and gave the signal 
for his own death shot. Ere they could fire a shrill cry 
pierced the air: 

" Wait! in the name of Francel " 

Dismounted, breathless, staggering, with her arms flung 
upward, and her face bloodless with fear, Cigarette ap- 
peared upon the ridge of rising ground. The cry of com- 
mand pealed out upon the silence in the voice that the 
Army of Africa loved as the voice of their Little One. 
And the cry came too late. The volley was fired, the heavy 
smoke rolled out upon the air, the death that was doomed 
was dealt. But beyond the smoke-cloud he staggered 
slightly, then stood erect, still, grazed only by some of the 
few balls. The flash of Are was not so swift as the swift- 
ness of her love, and on his breast she threw herself, and 
flung her arms about him, and turned her head backward 
with her old dauntless, sunlit smile as the balls pierced her 
boBom and broke her limbs. 

Her arms were gliding from about his neck as he caught 
her up where she had dropped to his feet. " Oh, God, my 
childl they have killed youl You gave your life for minel " 

" Chutt It is the powder and ball of IVance! That does 
not hurt. But you are safe, do you hear? You are s^e! 
Here is the Marshal's order. He suspends your sen- 



"Oh, my child, my chOdl "What am I worth that you 
should perish for meP Such nobility, such sacrifice, such 
love I " 

Her features grew white and quivered with pain. 
" Chut! You will go back to your land; you will live among 
your own people; and she — she will love you now. What 
is it to die — ^just to die — ? Listen, make my grave some- 
where where my army passes, where I can hear the trum- 
pets, and the arms, and the passage of the troops. Oh, 
God! I forgot! I shall — not — wake — ^when the bugles 
sound! It will all end — now — will it not? " 

"My darling, what have I done to be worthy of soch 
love? " 
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The tears fell from hie blinded eyes, and his head drooped 
until his lips met hers. The color suddenly flushed all 
over her blanched face. She trembled, and a great Bhiver* 
ing sigh ran through her. " Keep those kisses for miladll 
As for me, I am only a little trooper who saved my com- 
radel I shall not long ^d words, but I loved youf All ia 
saidi Hy soldiers, come around me an instant. Bury my 
Cross with me — if they will let you, and let the colore be 
over my grave if you can. Think of me, when you go into 
battle, and tell them in Prance — " 

For the first time her own eyes filled with tears. She 
stretched her arms out with a gesture of infinite longing, 
like a lost child vainly seeks its mother. 

" If I conld only see France once more — France — " 

It was the last word upon her utterance. Her eyes met 
Cecil's in one fleeting glance of unutterable tendemeas; 
then, with her hands stretched westward to where her 
country was, she gave a tired sigh as of a child that sinka 
to sleep, and in the midst of her Army of Africa the Little 
One lay dead. 

Casey's Revenge 

BY JAHES WILSON. 

(Being a reply to the famous baseball classic, " Casey at 
the Bat*) 

There were saddened hearts in Mndville for a week or even 

more; 
There were muttered oaths and corses — every fan in town 

was sore. 
" Just think," said one, " how soft it looked with Casey at 

the batl 
And then to think he'd go and spring a bush league trick 

like that." 

All his past fame was forgotten; he was now a hopeless 

They c^ed him " Strike-out Casey " from the mayor down 

the line, 
And as he came to bat each day his bosom heaved a eigh, 
While a look of hopeless fury shone in mighty Casey's eye. 
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llie lane ia long, gome one has said, that never turns again. 
And Fate, though fickle, often gives another chance to meo. 
And Caaey smiled — hia nigged face no longer wore a frown; 
The pitcher who had started all the trouble came to town. 

All Hndville had assembled; ten thousand fane had come 
To see the twirler who had put big Casey on the bom; 
And when he stepped into the box ^e multitude went w^d. 
He doffed his cap in proud disdain — but Casey only smiled. 

" Hay ball I " the umpire's Toice rang out, and then the 

game began; 
But in that throng of thousands there was not s single fan 
Who thought Uudville had a chance; and with tiie setting 

Bun 
Their hopes sank low — the rival team was leading " four to 

one." 

The last half of the ninth came round, with no change in 

the score; 
But when the first man up hit safe the crowd began to roar. 
The din increased, the echo of ten thousand shouts was 

heard 
When the pitcher hit the second and gave "four balla" to 

the third. 

Three men on base — nobody out — three nms to tie the 

game! 
A triple meant the highest niche in Mudville's hall of fame; 
But here the rally ended and the gloom was deep as night 
When the fourth one " fouled to catcher " and the fifth 

" flew out to right." 

A dismal groan in chorus came — a scowl was on each face — 
When Casey walked up, bat in hand, and slowly took his 

place; 
His bloodshot eyes in fury gleamed; his teeth were clinched 

in hate; 
He gave his cap a vicious hook and pounded on the plate. 

But fame is fleeting as the wind, and glory fades away; 
There were no wild and woolly cheers, no glad acclaim this 

day. 
They hissed and groaned and hooted as they clamored, 

" Strike him out." 
But Casey gave no outward sign that he had heard this 

ahont. 
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The pitcher smilpd and cut one loose; across the plate it 

spread; 
Another bias, another groan — " Strike one I " the nmpire 

said. 
Zip! Like a shot, the Becond cnrre broke just below bis 

knee — 
" Strike two ! *' the timpire roared aload; but Casey made 

no plea. 

No Toasting for the lunpire now — his waa an easy lot. 
Bnt here t£e pitcher whirled again — waa that a rifle shot? 
A wbackl a crack! and out through space the leather pellet 

flew— 
A blot against the distant sky, a speck against the blue. 

Above the fence in center field, in rapid whirling fljght 
The sphere sailed on; the blot grew dim and then was lost 

to sight. 
Ten thousand hats were thrown in air, ten thousand threw 

a fit; 
But no one ever found the ball that mighty Casey hiti 

Oh, somewhere in this favored land dark clouds may hide 

the sun, 
And somewhere bands no longer play and children have so 

fun; 
And somewhere over blighted lives there hangs a heavy 

pall; 
But Mudville hearts are hap|^ now — for Casey hit the balll 



I Want to Go to Morrow 

I started on a journey just about a week ago, 
For the little town of Morrow, in the State of Ohio. 
I never was a traveler, and really didn't know 
That Morrow had been ridiculed a century or so. 
I went down to the depot for my ticket and applied 
For the tips regarding Morrow, not expecting to be guyed. 
Said I, " My friend, I want to go to Morrow and return 
Not later than to-morrow, for I haven't time to burn," 

Said he to me, " Now let me see if I have beard you right, 
Tou want to go to Morrow and come back to-monow night. 
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You flhotdd hftTe gone to Morrow yesterday and back to- 
day, 

For it yon started yesterday to Morrow, don't you see, 

You could have got to Morrow and returned to-day at three. 

The train that started yesterday — ^now understand me 
right — 

To-day it gets to Morrow, and returns to-morrow night" 

Said I, " My boy, it seems to me you're talking through your 

hat, 
la there a town named Morrow on your line? Now tell me 

that" 
" There ia," said he, " and take from me a quiet little tip — • 
To go from here to Morrow ia a fourteen-hour trip. 
The train that goes to Morrow leaves to-day eight-tliirty- 

five; 
Half after ten to-morrow is the time it should arrive. 
Now if from here to Morrow ia a fourteen-hour jump. 
Can you go to-day to Morrow and come back to-day, you 

chnmp ? " 
Said I, " I want to go to Morrow; can I go to-day 
And get to Morrow by to-n^ht, if there is no delay ? " 
" Well, well," said he, " explain to me and I've no more to 

say; 
Can you go anywhere to-morrow and come back to-day ? " 
For u to-day you'd get to Morrow, aorely you'll agree 
You should have stated not to-day, but yesterday, you see. 
So if you start to Morrow, leaving here to-day, you're flat, 
You won't get in to Morrow till tiie day that followa that 
" Now if you start to-day to Morrow, it's a cinch youll land 
To-morrow into Morrow, not to-day, you understand. 
For the train to-day to Morrow, if the schedule is right. 
Will get you into Morrow by about to-morrow night." 
Said I, " I guess you know it all, but kindly let me say, 
How can I' go to Morrow if I leave the town to-day ? " 
Said he, " You cannot go to Morrow any more to-day, 
For the train that goes to Morrow is a mile upon ita way." 
FINALE. 

I was BO disappointed I was mad enough to swear; 

The train had gone to Morrow and had left me standing 

there. 
The man was right in telling me I was a howling jay; 
I didn't go to Morrow, so I guess 111 go to-day. 
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A Fight for the City' 

BY WILLIAM TRAVKIS JEROME. 



^^^^^AM not in this campaign to disease issues. I am 
nl T in this campaign to fight Issues imply that 
|x I A there is something to be discnesed. Issues mean 
QMtaBH^ that there is something upon which honest men 
may honestly differ. I have never known any- 
one take issue on tiie commandment, "Thou 
shalt not steal "; and I have found reason to believe that one 
of the basest forms of stealing is blackmail. 

For six years and a half I have occupied a judicial posi- 
tion. The people of this city and of every city have a right 
to ask that their judges shall not enter into politics. But 
can they go farther and ask that their judges shall not pursue 
crime? Do they ask — can they ask — their judges, when the 
very foundation of social life is threatened, to wrap them- 
selves in the judicial ermine and prate of judicial proprieties ? 
I do not believe it. Wrongs, cruel wrongs, bitter wrongs come 
to the poor and the weak from men who rule this city with 
an iron hand ; come to the poor and the weak, not to the rich 
and the strong; the rich and the strong might fight These 
wrongs come to the knowledge of most of Uie well-to-do 
amongst us in isolated instances only ; but to me, sitting aa 
I have sat during the past six and a half years, in a minor 
criminal court, presiding in that time over some eighteen 
thousand cases ; these wrongs have not come in isolated in- 
stances only; they have come day by day; they have come 
until they have burned into my soul ; they have come until 
I have felt that if only there were a vigilance committee in 
this city of ours, we should free ourselves by the strong hand. 
I want to say something to you of tiie brown-stone dis- 
trict You are of my own social class. I was bom one of 
you, and bred with you. And what I want to say is that you 
are of no use to this city. I would not tarn a hand to help 
one of yon, I feel so bitterly against you for your heartless- 
ness. Morally you are not worth the powder to blow you 

* TU* (pMoh vu dsIlr«Nd la Caniule Hall, Hnr York, dnilnB Hi. Jemaa'* Bnt 
CHopalgB for DlrtriBt Attonttj ot Vtw York iUj. ThU ud othm addnHsi of Uw 
aunMlio wen indiidad iDBTalam*, "A Ff^l for the CItT," by Alfred Hoddw, 
pab&ibsd In 1901 b; The Ibemmui Coii|«bt, Hew York. 
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out of existence. You are altogether what is called " too 
respectable " an aadience to care, or to luideratand, what I 
baTe to say, or what an; man has to aay, who speaks of the 
things that lie near hie heart The really respectable andi- 
ences meet in that part of the city where a man finds human 
intelligence; where a man finds humanity trying to lead a 
clean life, and to help its fellow-men to lead a clean life; 
in that part of the city which we are accustomed to call the 
East Side, and to think of as inhabited by people crowded 
together in tenement houses, to whom we must hold out a 
helping hand. Why, gentlemen, morally, a helping hand, 
if ever it is held out, will be held out by the poor East Side 
Jew to just Buch people as are gathered in this audience. 
You pride youreelves on intelligence and imagine that be- 
cause you have read and thought a little, no one else has read 
and thought at all; why, gentlemen, — and ladies, — when I 
talk up here of a question that affects the physical and moral 
welfare of this city, I have almost to use a diagram. The 
curteat reference is onderstood in Progress Hall. Youi' 
Democracy and your Republicanism, your wisdom about the 
Philippines, and international politics, and imperialism! 
Uuch you know of them, — you who know nothing of, or who 
know and are careless of, uie conditions right here in Sew 
York. What has any one of you done to make life sweet and 
dean in the city that gare you birth? How many of you 
hare giTcn eien a dollar of the contemptible money you have 
made here? Look into your own hearts and consciences, you, 
who sit before me, and t«ll me, or tell yourselYee, what sort 
of American citizens you honestly think you are. It is yon 
who are responsible for the condition of this city; with every 
dollar you have laid by, with every step you have climbed in 
the social scale, with every gift of education, and riches, and 
position, and luck, that has come to yoo, there has been 
laid upon you an obligation to have a care that men and 
women who are poorer, more obscure, and less lucky than 
yourselves, shall not find it difiScult to lead decent, clean lives, 
if they want to, and to breed up their children to lead decent, 
clean lives ; and you have been false to every obligation laid 
upon you. You have allowed tiie affairs of this city to take 
snch shape that an honest laboring man, who cannot afford 
to pay for an entire house for the use of himself and bis 
family, cannot go to his work without the fear in his heart 
that his daughters, and even his sons, may be cormpted. 
You have allowed the affaire of this ci^ to take such snape 
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that the powers that rule the police have become the allies 
and paid protectors of harlota aiid gamblers, instead of being 
the protectors of the decent, clean-living poor. And you 
come here to-night, not out of any desire to bear the truth, 
and not with any determination to give your help in propor- 
tion to your wealth and power to those who are making a 
fight for the right thing in this city ; you are not accustomed 
to the truth, yon do not want the truth, yon want to be 
amused ; and you come here to-night as on an excnrsion to a 
hippodrome to see some one advertised in the papers as a 
whirlwind. I do not feel inclined to waste even bitter words 
on yon. Do you think I care particularly for your votes ? I 
do, and I do not. If it were merely a personal matter, 1 
shonld aay, Take your votes to Tammany Hall, where they 
belong by reason of your n^lect of civic duty, and your lack 
of civic pride, and your lack of decent manliness and patriot- 
ism. I will wittingly do no man wrong; and there are a few 
noble men and women even in my own class who have worked 
and striven for better things; out the greater part of the 
help and comfort that has been given them has come from 
some poor Irish patrolman, from some poor Bussian Jew or 
Socialist. I know the clubs of this city, and I have seldom 
seen a man in those clubs of social position, who from the 
point of view of civic honor is worihy of a decent burial. 

A very good friend of mine came to me the other day to 
tell me that there is a proposition on foot to organize the 
women of tiie city to work for the fusion ticket They are 
to go into the laborers' homes to do canvassing, to distribute 
lit^tnre, to prove themselves in general a great force in tJie 
campaign. I told him in the name of God to keep those 
women above Fourteenth Street; and I tell you the same 
thing now. The people below Fourteenth Street have a pride 
to the full as great as your own; they are not asking for 
charify; they are asking for justice; and as for instruction, 
thf7 are more competent to give it you than you are to give 
it Ihem. The women below Fourteenth Street have forgotten 
more about politics than in all likelihood you will ever leam. 
To them politics is not an abstraction ; it is not a thing that 
they read abont in books and in an editorial in the Evening 
Post; it is a part of the gossip and business of their dav. 
Talk to an East Side audience, and you don't need to explain 
a political situation with diagrams. You can't go down into 
their homes to work. You can't go down in a rustle of 
fine clothes and say to a woman who works or to the wife of 
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a mao who works : " Won't jou please set year sweetheart or 
TOOT hosband to vote for Mr. Low? I know he is the best 
man, and here is a pamphlet that tells all about it. I hare 
not read all of the pamphlet, and I am not sore what a good 
deal that I have read means, but I know that it is tnie. But 
pleaee have your sweetheart or your husband vote for Hr. 
Low anyhow I " You would lose more votes in ten minutes 
than we can gain in a week. Your interest in city politics, 
and that of so-called decent people generally, has come too 
late; you do not know what you are talking about; you are 
perfect children about what is happening in this city. Tbete 
are only two helpful things you ladies can do. It is too lat« 
for yon to do any real work in politics in this campaign ; it ia 
too late for you to leani how ; but it is not too late for you 
to raise money. There are a great many men on the East 
Side and elsewhere who know what yon do not, and who 
would be glad to work for a deceit city, and who cannot, 
because they have families to support and are dependent on 
Iheir daily work for their daily bread. Help ns to get the 
money to pay those men to go out and work for na in the 
homes of people they know, of people whose lives they shar* 
and whose language they speak, and you will be doing the 
only thing in your power of service to us at the moment 
After the campaign, and for the rest of your lives, there ia 
one thing more that you can do, and that is to clean your own 
homes, and to keep uiem clean, before you undertake to clean 
the homes of the people below Fourteenth Street. I know, 
and you know, wl^t society in the brown-atone districts and 
in Newport is; there is abundant missionary work cut oat 
for you right tiiere in conditions that you are familiar with 
and understand. Before you women set out to clean other 
people's homes, clean your own homes; before you talk of 
coming below Fourteenth Street to make the men there vote 
right, make your own men vote right; in the meantime leave 
the district below Fourteenth Street to the management of 
the people living below Fourteenth Street ; tiiey are quite able 
to take care of themselves." 
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The Misdemeanors of Nancy* 

BY ELEANOR HOYT. 

[In thiB book of captivating aketchee Ihere are sereral ex- 
cellent readings. Of the eleren chapters any one will cnt 
well. Special attention is directed to Chapter 9, "A 
Tonch Down," and to Chapter 1, a cutting from which is 
here produced by special permiseion of the publishers, Dou- 
bleday, Page & Co., New York.] 

OBv^%HE conld hardly approve of the disreputable young 
person called Nancy. It was easy to adore her. 
If the Fates had offered Nancy the choice of 
being approved or adored, she would have chosen 
the latter without an instant's hesitation ; so, on 
the whole, matters were satisfactorily arranged. 



" When a Kentucky belle marries a New Hampshire law- 
yer, there are rocks ahead for coming generations," Nancy 



" Given Kentucky impulses and a New Ham^ire con- 
science, what can one do F You really shouldn't expect much 
of me." 

It was while Nan<^8 family were in Florida that she and 
Priscilla shared lodgmgs in a fine old house which had been 
remodelled for a use unknown to New York until a few years 
"go- 
All meals are cooked in the kitehen in the basement and 
sent up on dumb-waiters te the different apartmente. 

The meals were the only stumbling-block to the girls. 
They were elaborate. The menus were wonderfully and fear- 
fully constructed by an expensive French chef, and the meals, 
like the chef, came high. 

" We can arrange it," said the affable landlord, moved by 
Nancj^'s disappointed upper lip. " It is exceptional. It 
must not be told. I have never allowed such an arrange- 
ment, but this is for a short time, and I like to accommodate 
my tenants. Can you put ap witii a continental breakfast? " 

NanCT could. 

" Coffee, rolls, butter, eggs. That will do, then. Our reg- 
ular breakfast has six courses. Now about luncheon. We 
have also a six-course luncheon." 

•Copriisiit, im, DoobiMUr, Fig« * o. 
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" Two courses ■would do for ub," said Wancy, humbly. 

" To be Bure. The chef can send up the menu early, and 
you can chooBc. Then, from the nine-couise dinner, yoa 
might choBe three couiBes. Tou could live so." 

Srancy thought she might drag out a starving existence oa 
that provision. 

During the first few days the meals came up in rather hig- 
gledy-pi^ledy fashion. Th^ were put on the dumb-waj^ 
and jerked up to the second floor, in an emphatic way that 
spoke volumes for an opinion of young women who waited 
upon themselvee. But, on the third evening, the girls beard 
a masculine voice calling up through the dumb-waiter to the 
maid on the third floor. 

Nancy arose with a gleam of battle in her eye. 

" Priscilla," she said, sternly, " this is where I reason with 
the chef. Something tells me that he will be amenable to 
reason, if rightly approached." 

A moment later the up-gazing Frenchman saw between 
him and the offended Irish maid a vision that made even his 
white cap quiver. A fluff of golden-brown hair, sparkling 
gray eyes, flushed cheeks, dimples, a emile that would thaw 
a Tenton — ^what could a Frenchman do ? 

"Tou are the chef?" asked a voice that would stir the 
soul of a clam. 

" Yes, mademoiselle." 

" I've wanted so much to speak to you," cooed the vision. 
" Tou see, I am one of the young ladies who have taken Mrs. 
Blank's apartment for a little while. We are just doing it 
for fun while our people are away, and we haven't any maid, 
and we've arranged to take only a part of the menu, but 
things haven't been quite nice, you know." 

" Ah, mademoiselle ? " with anguish in the tone. 

" Oh, it isn't your fault. Things are deliciously cooked. 
That p4te last night 1 Such another was never made outside 
of Paris; but, you see, things come up cold, and they aren't 
daintily served, and the menu isn't sent up for us to choose 
from. I thought you would make it all right, and now that 
I've seen you, I'm quite sure you will." 

" But, mademoiselle, eet ees my privU^e. I am unhappy 
to the heart zat it has so happened. I go to change it all.'* 

The white-capped head disappeared. Nancy went back to 
her soup. 

" Priscilla," she said, meditatively, " something tells me 
that the next course will be hot." 
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It was. 

The next moming, the breakfaet tra; came np a ttdng of 
beauty. Tosat and mofGns came with the roUa, the egga 
wen spotbeosized in a mnahroom omelet; the cream pitcher 
bad mnltiplied its size hy two, and a pot of marmalade made 
its dfibnt. 

" Friscilla," said Nancy, as she eyed the tray, " reason is a 
wonderful thing. Did you ever study paychol<W7, Priflcilla ? 
Experimental psychology should be a part oi every girl's 
education. It broadens her scope. It wiU stand by her when 
French and mnsic fail her. 

" Still there may be emei^i;eDcies in life in which a knowl- 
edge of colloquial French is not to be despised." 

That night, when she looked down at the impressionable 
chef and asked for the menu, she spoke to him in bis own 
lai^oage, spoke soft Parisian French, with only an adorable 
litue struggle over the r's to hint at her being an alien. 

" Quelle ange," murmured the demoralized Frenchman. 

An eightoourse dinner came up that night 

" It is always well, Priscilla, to give a f eflow homan being 
simple pleasure when one can. What a boon edncation ia to 
woman!" 

" It must be stopped," said Priscilla. " I feel as if I had 
the landlord's spoons in my pocket. You brought this thing 
on ; you must stop it. Go to that dumb-waiter and explain to 
the man we appreciate his kindness, but we can't eat what we 
do not pay for." 

** Now, look here, my dear. I'm no more fond of down- 
right theft than you are. I dislike this thing as much as yoa 
do. I will not have it, and I will make the chef understand 
that; but I won't heave a brick at him or hit bJTn with an 
axe." 

The next breakfast was inoffensive ; luncheon ditto ; dinner 
was monumental. The girls looked at it aghast. Some one 
tapped at their door. Kancy answered and confronted a 
BmUing and benevolent landlord. She was the picture of de- 
tected crime, and inwardly gave thanks that omy one eonrse 
at a time was in evidence on the table. 

" I've been talking to the chef," said the landlord, with the 
sir of a fat and bald fairy godfather. " He tells me he sent 
up a bit of cream with yoar dinner last night, and you were 
dreadfully distrpsfod about the thing. Now, I have given 
positive orders " (increased benevolence radiating from every 
pore) " that whenever he has more of anything nice than 
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will be need by the other dineis, he ahall just send that cooisa 
op with your thinga." 

" So awfully good of you," smiled Nancy, " but I don't 
fed right about it" 

" It is all settled. Hie chef understands, and you must 
leave the matter with him." 

He disappeared in an aureole of self-satisfaction. 

Nancy sat down on the nearest chair. 

" Prance is the country of diplomacy. Now, Priscilla, 
what can we do ? '' aaked Nancy. 

" Ifa worse than theft now. Ifs conspiracy," groaned 
Priscilla. 

" IVe done my beet to be honest. I call the gods to wit- 
ness that I was willing to give up even Mocha cream for the 
sake of moral integrity," protested Nancy. 

So the girls lived upon the fat of the land. There was 
apparently too much of everything in the kitchen. 

" Thank Heaven, we shall be here only six weeks," sighed 
PriBcilla of the Puritan conscience. " I shall never feel hon- 
est again as long as I live." 

The six weeks went by quickly, and Nancy's family was due 
on Monday. 

When Nancy took the Sunday luncheon from the waiter, 
an agitated face appeared at the kitchen slide. 

" Mademoiselle, said the chef, in trembling French. *' I 
bear sometbinfF. I hear thnt vou leave to-morrow. It is not 
BO? No? Itis? MonDieuI" 

" Priscilla, what was that exceedingly original and in- 
structiTe remark of yours about moderation?" Nancy asked 
with a little furrow between her brows. 

Priscilla went out for tea. Nancy sat reading by a shaded 
lamp. The hall-boy brought ber a card. 

"Monsieur Frangois Henri Veuilliquez," she read, in a 
puzzled way. " Show the gentleman in," she said. 

Thea she looked at the card some more, with an evident 
effort to corral a fugitive memory. She bad lived in Paris 
for three years. Had she known this Frenchman there, or 
bad some Parisian friend given him a card of introduction, 

The door opened. A tall, handsome Frenchman, in an 
irreproachable frock coat, stood bowing to her. Distin- 
guished, immaculate, graceful, but visibly agitated, be faced 
her. lliere was something strangely famdiar about him. 
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She mnet li&ve known him in Paria. Hot awkward that she 
8h(rald hare foigotten. She smiled a welcome. 

" Monsieur ? " 

" Mademoiselle " 

The voice was more familiar than the face. Nancy looked 
dazed. 

" Mademoiselle ** 

Then a torrent of French broke loose and surged through 
the room. It washed Nancy off her feet^ and ^e sat down 
limply. 

"It is a liberty. You will torn me away, but it is desper- 
ate. Yon go. I see you no more. It is to die. My heart is 
torn. I must speak." 

The excited Frenchman was on his knees before her, rav- 
ing, pleading, sobbing. She looked helplessly toward the bell 
by the door. 

Mad, evidently, quite mad, and there was no one she could 
call. She most humor him — ^hnmor him and escape. She 
was desperately frightened, bnt she pulled herself together 
and smiled at him sweetly. 

" But I cannot answer all this now/' she said, with Machi- 
avellian 8trate$7. " It is bo sudden ; yon must be patient 
You will go away now and come again, and I will talk to you 
then." 

The kneeling man seized her hand and coveted it with 
kissee. 

" Mon Dieu I Mon Dien 1 You give me hope. You are not 
insulted. You realize that I am a man — a man and a 
Frenchman. Bank! What is that? Moil I am of Bons- 
seau a disciple. It is but to love. That levels all. You — 
you see the man under the cook." 

" The cook I " 

Nancy gave one great gasp of comprehension. The hand- 
some, impassioned face, wim its dapper momtache and its 
imperial, framed itself in white linen and stood out against 
a background of dumb-waiter walls. 

Gracious Heaven ! The chef I Her sins had found her out * 

There was a rap on the door. Tbe Frenchman sprang to 
his feet. Nancy's heart leaped for joy. She recognized the 
knock. 

" Come," she said, faintly, and the man who came often 
stepped into the room. 

He felt the electricify in the air and stopped short, look- 
ing at the flushed and nervous Frenchman with that chilly 
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aggressireiiesB which covers the Auglo-S&zcm like & garment 
when he does not underetand. 

Nancy shot one beseeching, imploring glance at him. 
Then she rose to the occasion. 

" Bobby, this is MonBienr Veuilliqnez. He has been a 
veiy good friend to Friscilla and me. Yoa vill want to 
thank him. Monsieur Yenilliqaez, this is Mr. Stanton, my 
fianci." 

Bobby gave one startled gasp, then looked at Nancy and 
shut his mouth firmly. 

The Frenchman bowed low. His face was white, and his 
lips trembled under the dapper moustache, bat his manner 
was intact. 

" Monsieur is to be congratulated. It is an honor even to 
be called mademoiselle's friend. I have the honor to wish 
you both good-day." 

He was retiring in good order. Nancy looked at him 
doubtfully, then suddenly reached out her hand. 

" Qood-by, monsieur. I am very grateful to you. For- 
give me. I did not dream." 

He bent and kissed her hand with a manner that would 
have done credit to a marquis of tbe old regime. 
" It was I who dreamed, mademoiselle." 
The door closed behind him. She turned to an irate Bobby, 
who bristled with a demand for an ezplaoatioQ. 

" Pardon my taking liberties with you, Bobby. I won't 

carry it any further and insist upon being really engaged to 

you, and he will not spread the report. He's not in our set" 

" Who is the beggar ? If he was annoying you, 111 

break " 

" Oh, no, you won't break every bone in his body. You'll 
never see him again. He's onr chef." 

The man uttered an exclamation that sounded nnfit for 
polite society, but Nancy created a diversion by dropping 
down upon the divan and beginning to cry hysterically. 

That night, as Priscilia waa dozing sleepwsrd, Nancy shook 
her into attention. 

" Priscilia," she said, resolutely, " I shall never be hanpy 
until I've had a French count making love to me. If an 
ordinary Frenchman can do the thing ao magnificently, what, 
oh, what would the nobility achieve! ' 
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The First Piano in Camp 

BT 8AU DAVIS. 

{This Btory originally appeared Mveral jmx* ago in the Virginia 
Cfty " Chronicle," and was then named "A Ohrlatmaa Carol," Its lit- 
tamij nterit, quaint humor, and pathos wer« at onoe reeogniied, and 
In the courM of the nest six months it was republished in scores of 
newspapers throughout the country. It next reached England, and 
from there its popularity spread to the Contiuent, with the result 
that it was translated into nearly every Suropean language. 

In sereral eases newspapers in reprinting the story failed to give 
Ot» name of the author, and, believing that it had originally been 
publiahed anonymouHly, a number of persons asserted that it had 
been written by them. These clainu were quickly disproved, how- 
ever, and in the numerous collections of specimens of American 
humor in which it now appeare due credit is given to Sam Daria, 
who was brought up in the same atmosphere which gave life to the 
genius ot Bret Harte and Mark Twain. Mr. Davis was for several 
years editor of the Virginia CSty " Enterprise " and the Virginia 
City " CSironicle." He Is now the State ComptroUer of Nevada and 
Uie proprietor and editor of the Careon "Appeal."] 

N 1858 — ^it might have been five yean earlier or 

later — there was a little camp about teo miles 

from Pioche, occupied by upward of three hnn- 

dred miners, every one of whom might hare 

packed his proepectiog implements and left for 

more inviting fields any time before sunset. 

When the day was over, these men did not rest from their 

labon, like honest N'ev England agricnltoriBts, but eang, 

danced, gambled, and shot each other, ae the mood seized 

One evening the report spread along the main street 
(which was the only street) that three men had been killed 
at Silver Beef, and that the bodies were coming in. Pres- 
ently a lumbering old conveyance labored up the hill, drawn 
by a couple of horses, well worn out with their pull. The 
cart contained a good-sized box, and no sooner did its outlines 
become visible throngh the glimmer of a stray light than it 
b^u to affect the i^ers. 

Death always enforces respect, and even though no one 
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tud caogltt sight of the ranaiiis, the crowd gradaally becama 
rabdned, and, when the hones came to a e^dstill, the cart 
WW immediatelf amronnded. The driTer, howerer, waa not 
in the least impreaaed with the acJemnity of hia commiaaios. 

" AH there? " aaked ones. 

" Hareo't examined. Quees ao." 

The driver filled his pipe, and lit it as he continued : 

" Wish the bones and load had gone over the grade ! " 

A man who had been looking on stepped ap to the man at 
once; 

" I don't know who 70a have in tha.t box, but if they hap- 
pen to be any friends of mine I'll lay yon slimgside." 

" We can mighty soon see," said the teamster, co<^y. 
" Jnat burst the lid off, and if they happen to be the men yon 
want, I'm here," 

The two looked at each other for a mtnnent, and thai the 
crowd gathered a little closer, anticipating trouble. 

" I believe that dead men are entitled to good treatment^ 
and when you talk about hoping to see corpses go over a bank, 
all I have to say is, that it will be better for yoa if the late 
lamented ain't my friends." 

" We'll open me box. I don't take back what I've said, 
and if my language don't suit your ways of ttiinking, I guees 
I can stud it." 

With these words the teamster began to pry up the lid. 
He got a board off, and then pulled out some raga. A strip 
of something dark, like rosewood, presented itsdf. 

" Eastern coESns, by thunder I " said severd, and the crowd 
looked quite astonished. 

Presently the whole of the box-cover was off, and the team- 
ster, clearing away the packing, revealed to the astonished 
groop the top of something whi<^ puzzled all alike. 

" Boys," said he, " this is a planner." 

A general shout of laughter went up, and the man who had 
been so anxious to enforce respect for the dead muttered 
something about feeling dry, and the keeper of the nearest 
bar was several ounces better off by the time the boys had 
given the joke all the attention it called for. 

The next morning it was known that the instrument waa 
to grace a hurdy-gurdy saloon, owned by Tom Goekin, the 
leading gambler in the place. It took nearly a week to ^t 
this wonder on its legs, and the owner was the proudest indi- 
vidual in the State; 

It was at last in a condition for business. 
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"Ife been Bhowin' its teeth all the week. We'd like to 
fa&ye it spit out something." 

Alas ! there wasn't a man to be found who could play upon 
tiie instrument. Goekin began to realize that he had a losing 
Bpecnlation on his hands. He had a fiddler, and a Merican 
who thnunmed a guitar. A pianist would have made his 
orcfaeetra complete. 

It was Christmas eve, and Goskin, according to his cus- 
tom, had decorated his gambling-hell with springs of moun- 
tain cedar and a shrub whose crimson berries did not seem 
a bad imitation of English holly. The piano was covered 
with evergreens, and all that was wasting to completely fill 
the cnp of Goakin's contentment was a man to play the in- 
striuneDt. 

" Christmas ni^t, and no piano-ponnder," he Baid. " Tidt 
is ft nice country for a Christian to live in." 

Getting a piece of paper, he scrawled the words : 



This he stuck up on the music-rack, and, though the 
inscription glared at the frequentera of the room nnbl mid- 
ni^t, it failed to draw any musician from his ehell. 

So the merrymaking went on; the hilarity grew apace. 
Mem danced and sang to the mnsic of the sqnealrr fiddle and 
worn-out guitar as the joUy crowd within tried to drown the 
howling of the storm without Suddenly they became aware 
of the presence of a white-haired man, crouching near the 
fireplace. Hie garments — such as were left — were wet with 
melting snow, and he had a half-starved, half -crazed ezprea- 
Bion. He held his thin, trembling hands toward the fire, and 
the light of the blazing wood made them almost transparent. 
He looked about him once in a while as if in search of some- 
thing, and his presence cast such a chill over the place that 
mdually the sound of the revelry was hnshed, and it seemed 
mat this waif of the storm bad brought in with it all the 
gloom and coldness of the warring elements. Goakin, mix- 
ing up a cup of hot egg-nog, advanced and remarked cheerily : 

" Here, stranger, brace up I This is the real stuff." 

Ihe man druned the cnp, smacked his lips, and seemed 
more at home. 
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" Been proniectiiig, ehP Ont in the mmintnini rnnght in 
the storm? Lively nighty tiiiB! " 

"Pretty bad," aaid the man. 

" Moat feel pretty dry ? " 

The man looked at Mb Btreaming clothes and laughed, as if 
OoeloQ'e remark was a sarcasm. 

"How long out?" 

" Foar days." 

" Hungry ? " 

The man rose up, and, walking over to the lonch-connta, 
fell to work upon some roast bear, devouring it like any wild 
animal would have done. As meat and drink and warmth 
began to permeate the stranger, he seoned to expand and 
lif^ten up. 

" Do yon always have your place decorated like this ? " he 
finally asked of Ooekin. 

" This is Chrifitmas ev^** was the r^ly. 

The stranger was startled. 

" December S4th, sure enough." 

" That's the way I put it up, pard." 

" When I was in England I always kept Christnias. But 
I had forgotten that this was the night I've been wander- 
ing about in the mountains until I've lost track of the 
feasts of the Church." 

Presently his eye fell upon the piano. 

" Wheres the player ? " he asked. 

" Never had any," said Goekin, blushing at the erzpreesion. 

" I used to play when I was yoting." 

Goskin almost fainted at the admission. 

" Stranger, do tackle it, and give as a tnne I Nary a man 
in this camp ever had the serve to wrestle with that music- 
box." His pulse beat faster, for he feared that the man 
would refuse. 

" I'll do the best I can," he said. 

There was no stool, but, seizing a candle-box, he drew it up 
and seated himself before the instrument. It only required 
a few seconds for a hush to come over the room. 

" That old coon is going to give the thing a rattle." 

The sight of a man at me piano was something so unusual 
that even the faro-dealer, who was about to take in a fifty- 
dollar bet on the tray, paused and did not reach for the 
money. Men stopped drinking, with the glasses at their lipe. 
Conversation app^ired to have been struck with a sort of 
paralyBiB, and cards were no longw shufBed. 
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The old num bnuhed back faia long white locks, looked up 
to tiie ceiling, hail cloaed his eyes, and in a mystic sort of 
reverie passed his fingers over Uie keys. He touched but a 
single note, yet the sound thrilled the room. It vas the key 
to bis improvisation, and, as he Trove his chords together, the 
music laid its spell upon every ear and heaji. - He felt his 
way along the keys like a man treading uncertain paths, but 
he gained confidence as he progressed, and presently bent to 
his work like a master. The instrument was not in exact 
tune, but the ears of his audience did not detect anything 
radically wrong. They heard a succession of grand chords, 
a suggestion of paradise, melodies here and there, and it was 
enough. 

" See him counter with his left I " said an old rough, enrap- 
tured. 

" He calls the turn every time on the upper end of ttie 
board," responded a man with a stack of chips in his hand. 

The player wandered o£E into the old ballads they had 
heard at home. All the sad and melancholy and touching 
songs, that came up like dreams of childhood, this unknown 
player drew from me keys. His hands kneaded their hearts 
like dough and squeezed out tears as from a wet sponge. 

As the strains Sowed one upon the other, the listenere saw 
thdr homes of the long-ago reared again ; they were playing 
once more where the apple-blossoma sank through the soft air 
to join the violets on the green turf of the old New England 
States; they saw the glories of the Wisconsin maples and the 
haze of the Indian summer blendiog their hues together; 
th^ recalled (he heather of Scottish hills, the white cliffs 
of Britain, and heard the euUen roar of the sea, as it beat 
upon their memories, vagaely. Then came all the old Christ- 
mas carols, such as ihey had sung in church thirty years 
before; the subtle music that brings up the glimmer of wax 
tapers, the solemn shrines, the evergreen, holly, mistletoe, and 
curpliced choirs. Then the remorseless performer planted 
his final stab in every heart with " Home, Sweet Home." 

When the player ceased iJie crowd slunk away from him. 
There was no more revelry and devilment left in his audi- 
«nce. Each man wanted to sneak ofE to his cabin and write 
ttie old folks a letter. The day was breaking as the last man 
loft the place, and the player, with his head on the piano, fell 
asleep. 

" I say, pard," said Ooskin, " don't you want a little rest? " 
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" I feel tired," Qie (dd ouui Bsid. " FerhapB joa'll let ms 
rest here for the matter of a day or sa" 

He walked behind the bar, where Bome old blankets were 
iTing, and stretched himaelf upon them. 

"I feel pretty sick. I gaess I won't last long. I've got 
a brother down in the ravine — ^his name's DnscolL He 
don't know I'm here. Can 70a get him before momin ? I'd 
like to see his face once before I die." 

Goskin started up at the mention of the name. He knew 
Driscoll well. 

" He yonr brother f I'll have him here in half an hour." 

As Goskin dashed ont into the storm the mnsician pressed 
his hand to his side and groaned. Goskin heard the word 
" Horry I " and sped down the ravine to Driscoll's cabin. It 
was quite light m the room when the two men returned. 
Driscoll was pale as death. 

" My God ! I hope he's alive ! I wronged him when we 
lived in England, twenty years ago," 

They saw the old man had drawn the blankets over his 
face. The two stood a moment, awed by the thought that he 
might be dead. Goskin lifted the blanket and pulled it down, 
astonished. There was no one there I 

" Gone I " cried Driscoll, wildly. 

" Gone I " echoed Goskm, pulling out his cash-drawer. 
" Ten thousand dollars in the sack, and the Lord knows how 
much loose change in the drawer I " 

The next day the boys got out, followed a horse's track 
through the anow, and lost them in the trail leading toward 
Pioche. 

There was a man miBstng from tiie camp. It was the 
three-card monte man, who osed to deny point-blank that he 
could play the scale. One day th^ found a wig of white 
hair, and called to mind when the " stranger " lud piuhed 
those locks back when he looked toward the ceiling for 
inspiration on the night of December S4th, 1858. 
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The Mother of Lincoln 

[The following extract, which may well be called a com- 
panion piece to Ingersoll's " Vision of War," was delivered 
bj Qeneral John C. Black, before an audience of twenty 
thousand, on the occaeion of the dedication of a raonnment 
over the grave of Abraham Lincoln's mother.] 

^ND now a great throng is here who have come 

A I to testify of their affection for her, and who 
I have singled out this one woman for this un- 

1 usual honor. Well might her simple spirit, if 
recalled to this scene, bid us leave her slumber 

I unbroken and her ashes aeain to the urn of ob- 
livion. Well may ail inquire why, after many years, this 
stately concourse? Why the recall of theBe aged com- 
panions? Why this muster of theEe heroic veterans? Why 
these honored women? Why should the great State itself 
turn back through the loftiest century of time to stand in 
the persons of its governor and officials in splendid cere- 
mony about a wilderness grave? And with solemn voice we 
answer: " That justice may be done; that wrong may be 
righted; that truth eternal as the reign of Qoa may be 
established. We come, 0, woman and mother, here to build 
our memorial to thee. Thine earthly garmente were damp 
with the dews of the wilderness; thy feet were torn by the 
thorns of thy pathway; thine eyes dimmed by the tears of 
thy travail; but in thine arms thou didst bear, and at thy 
bosom thou didst nourish the babe of thy sacrifices, the 
child of thy toil, him the master of his time, the beloved 
of centuries to be, the servant of justice and the liberator 
of the oppressed! And eo, for thine own sake and for thy 
child's we are here to do this fitting honor." 

I have often wondered whether this pair, Thomaa and 
Nancy, fled from the fate of slavery, with conscious knowl- 
edge of its baleful power, or whether their flight was simply 
from conditions not \mderatood, but not the less intoler- 
able. But be that as it may, " He arose and took the young 
child and his mother and departed hither." Here in Indi- 
ana they rested; here she gave that child, in the simple 
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cabin now gone to ruin, his first lesBons; here in his father's 
presence she sowed the seed of truth and justice afterward 
to mature a mighty harvest. Here she stood and pointed 
upward, little comprehending, if at all, the future that 
awaited. We cannot eay she did not see anything of that 
future. What mother that bends above an American babe 
was ever wholly blind to the poBsibilities? Duller, indeed, 
than any mother must she have been not to have known 
that her cabin-bom child was not equal in advantages with 
the child of the plantation; less than a mother, had she 
not rebelled at the distinction and sought to obviate it, but 
in any event here she came, and, having placed his feet on 
freedom's soil, she yielded her blameless life back to the 
grave. 

And this is all her story — a short and simple annat of the 
poor. But the years passed on, the nation was in the throes 
of a great war for its prolonged existence; at its head was 
the child of this woman, and over against tiim the child of 
the plantation. The struggle was to decide as the chieftain 
himself said, whether a nation dedicated to liberty could 
live, or whether a government of the people for the people 
and by the people should perish from the earth. Was that 
leader equal to the task ? Could he save a nation for right- 
eousness and liberty? Whence was his training, and who 
had laid the moral foundations on which he should stand in 
this awful struggle? We see that son bowed by the weight 
of cares such as rarely have fallen upon human shoulders. 
He wielded the nower and enjoyed the affection of a great 
people. Annies moved at his conmiand and navies obeyed 
his orders. Disasters recurring filled the earth with loud- 
est clamors against him. Calumny belied him and hate 
spied upon his every act; but ever louder and louder 
sounded the bugles of advancing victory, and in the midst 
of this vast strife, from the stress «f public trials and the 

Sain of personal woes, we hear the worn and weary Presi- 
ent, matchless orator, great civic leader, emancipator, 
patriot — he whose lips spoke rebellion down and liberty 
to the stars — we hear him declare, " All that I am or may 
be I owe to my sainted mother." High testimony this and 
most exalted vntness. 

And at last the great war drew to its triumphal close. 
Its mightiest actor, too, approached his end. Behold him 
surrounded by his friends and advisers; he is telling of all 
that he hopes for the land of his love. On him so speaking 
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fallB the melaDcboly which he has inherited from hie 
mother, and be telle of the dream which, often occnrrinf;, 
hsB always been a harbinger of some great grave event. Be- 
fore victory or before disaster had that dream come to him 
— "A shadowy ship bears me rapidly toward a shadowy 
ehore." 

I Bometimee fancy that on the dark barge of the Presi- 
dent's dream there waited for him, standing 'midst the 
dense throng of his dead guards and statesmen who had 
sailed before, and who had returned to meet him, this 
woman, this wilderness queen, this tallest and stateliest of 
them all, this mother whom to-day we honor. Well, it may 
have been; the world beyond has its own mysteries; so to 
the living they will forever continue, and so we leave them 
— one here in Indiana, two in lUiQcis; in the grasp and 
bond of the Union their lives preserved we leave them — 
son and father and mother in equal honor and in eternal 
peace. 



Opportunity 

BY EDWARD ROWLAND SILL. 

This I beheld, or dreamed it in a dream: — 

There spread a clond of dust along a plain; 

And underneath the cloud, or in it, raged 

A fnrioos battle, and men jelled, and swords 

Shocked upon swords and shields. A prince's banner 

Wavered, then staggered backward, hemmed by foes. 

A craven hung along the battle's edge. 

And thought, " Had I a sword of keener steel — 

That blue blade that the king's sod bears — but this 

Blunt thingi — he snapt and nung it from his hand. 

And lowering crept away and left the field. 

Then came the king's son, wounded, sore bestead 

And weaponless, and saw the broken sword, 

Hilt buried in the dry and trodden sand. 

And ran and snatched it, and with battle shout 

Lifted afresh he hewed Ma enemy down. 

And saved a great cause that heroic day. 
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Charles Stuart and the 
Burglar* 

BY HAY E£I£EY CBAMtlOS. 

yaa cook had gone to the theater, sjid he was 
1 alone in the doom except for Fanny — Fanny, 
I who did not dare open tne door in broad day- 
I light to send a ragman off, and who had to 
I smell of salts when she heard that there had 
' been a burglar in the next block the night 
before. She was up in the third story now, with her door 
locked. 

He tried to imagine what he would do if there were actu- 
ally a burglar in the house. 

" If a buiglar should ccone in now — if a burglar shoold 
come in now — I'd seize — 

Then Charles Staarf 3 heart beat aa he had never heard 
it before, for he saw the form of a man stealing cautiously 
along the dimly-lighted passage. 

It was the bniglar I 

Charles Stnart stepped behind a rubber-plant and won- 
dered what he should do. 

In his dreams he always met a burglar alone and ovei- 
came him with the greatest ease. But in his dreams he nerei 
had the trickles down his spine. 

He remained a few seconds behind the mbbeT-plant, then 
hurried to the telephone closet and shut the door tight. In 
a low Toice, but as distinctly as possible, he called up the 
restaurant where his friend Terry Donovan cooked. 

He was told that Terry had just stepped across the street, 
but would be back at once. 

" Please tell him to come as qu — quick as he can to Mr. 
York's house, Congress Avenue," said Charles Stuart. " Can 
you hear? — Ifr. York's." 

In a short time he heard a light, clicking sound from the 
back of the hall. The burglar was at the safe. 

Charles Stuart waited a minute or two longer, and won- 
dered if he would be shot, and how he would look on the 

■ CopTTl^t, laet, br tlu & a MoOim CompaDj. Bcimdiiotd by (penU araaiiiv- 
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hall floor when his father and moQier came borne. Then 
he went out aofUy. 

" Good evening." 

At this sudden salutation close behind hie right ear, the 
burglar, who had been half lying and half sitting before the 
safe, sprang to his feet 

" Good ereDing. How long do you suppose it will take 
yen to do that? Because it trouldn't pay yon to spend much 
time on it. Of course we dcm't keep money there." 

"What do you keep in it? liamdiy? Or fruit cake?" 

" There are some papers that are valuable to us. But I 
don't think yon would care for them. There's a letter from 
Xjafayette, and one from Joseph Jefterson — and — and my 
first pair of shoes, and — er — It's mostly for fire, you see." 

"You know so well whafs in it; maybe you know the 
combination. Do you ?" As he moved out of the shadow of 
the stairs the light fell on a white, gannt face, yellow, 
scrubby beard, eyes with dark circles round them — and spec- 
tacles. 

It was a surprise — a disappointment also — ^for, as Charles 
Stuart gazed upon thrae disenchanting features, he realized 
that the burglar of his dreams had been, ait«r all, but his 
old and faithful friend the pirate — tall, black-bearded, witii 
eyes like coals and an ugly scar upon his cheek, his belt 
Iwavy with revolvers and cartridges — ^yes, and dirks — it was 
hard to give up dirks. 

"Do yon?" 

" 1 — I used to." 

" Then I'll ask you to open it, and save time." 

But Charles Stuart dug his heels into the carpet and folded 
his arms. 

" Oh," said the burglar, and, drawing a revolver from his 
coat pocket, he placed it against Charles Stuarf 8 yellow locks. 

This was much as Charles Stuart had dreamed it; but, 
instead of striking aside the revolver with noble scorn — as 
he had always done — and felling the burglar with a single 
easy, skilful blow, landed heavily in precisely the right spot 
— ^which he never failed of — he moved rather quicMy 
toward the safe. 

" I wish yon would take aw^y that pistol, please. I think 
it makes me nervous." 

" All right. Opening safes is nervous work." 

" Thank you." 

Charles Stuart continued his inv^ition of new and inlai- 
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Cflte combinations for a few minntes. " It doesn't seem to 
open." 

" No, I see it dou't. I guess I better try and see what I 
can do." 

" It?s quite hard to remember, but if yon will wait just a 
little longer." Charles Stuart changed his position. His 
joints were bc^^ning to ache. 

Then a cramp seized hia leg. He turned Budd^j and 
thrust it out before >tim with a quick, sharp jerk, forgetting 
ererything but the pain of the contracted muscle. " U-^d I 
I have a cramp 1 " he said, nibbing vigorously. 

The burglar also gave an ezclamatioii of pain, and Charles 
Stuart looked up to see him standing on one foot, with the 
other in his hand. 

" Excuse me," he said. " I hart yon, didn't I ? I didn't 
mean to." 

'Hie man still bent over his foot. 

" Is it a com ? " 

" Chilblains." 

Then Charles Stuart saw that there was scarcely any sole 
to his shoe. 

" Why," he said, " your shoes aren't worth anything." 

" I guess thaf s right. But I've walked half way — from 
Boston in them." 

" Can you wear an eight 'f " 

" That's my number." 

" I think T can get you a pair." 

In a short time Cliarles Stuart returned with a pair of 
shoee — the pair that his father wore every day to business 
— and two pairs of socks. 

" See if these fit" 

" You look hungry ! " 

" Hungry ! Yes, I'm hungry," 

" Then let's go out in the Intchen. There isn't anybody 
but one girl in the house, and she's way up in the third 
story, with her door locked, most likely. The rest won't 
be back for an hour and a half or two hours." 

With the lantern still in hie hand, he started down the hall. 
The burglar picked up his shoes and socks and followed. 

" Can you make coffee? " 

" If I get a chance," the burglar said. 

"Then, would you mind doing it yourself? Mine isn't 
very good." 
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" Didn't yoa really get the mooe; they said you did, last 
night?" he asked. 

The burgUr looked puzzled. 

" The paper said, you know, that yon took a hundred and 
eighty doilars, besidee liie other thin^." 

" I gneas I don't nnderstaDd." 

" I thought you were the one who — er — entered the Bem- 
boub' house last night," he explained. 

The man shook his head. " No," he said, " this is my first 
job. And I've slipped up on this like everything else I've 
took hold of. Couldn't expect anything di£Fereiit,'°he added, 
bitterly. 

" Then you're not a real burglar at all — ^yet ! " 

" Not yet," he replied. " That is, if a man isn't a burglar 
till he's stole something. I hadn't taken anything up- 
stairs." 

" What is your name ? Mine is Charles Stuart York." 

" Bockef eller." 

" John D., I suppcMe ? " 

" John D." 

" You could have trusted me." 

The man rose abruptly, and, going to the stove, poured 
himself a cup of coffee. When he came back he stood for a 
moment by his chair. " My name is " 

But Charles Stuart interrupted. 

"Never mind. Bockefeller will do for to-night. You 
can tell me {he other some other time." 

The man filled his plate with a second supply, and then a 
third. Charles Stuart occupied himself willi the lantern, 
which was lighted. 

At last, to break the monotony of silence, he said : " I'm 
very glad to have you to supper." 

" 1^8 a week since I've had a good, square meal like this." 
He filled his glass with water. He had already nearly 
»nptied the water-bottle. " Salt codfish's been my diet for 
to-day — some pieces I found in a box hack of a grocery 
store." 

"Eaw?" 

" It's not had. It makes you dry, though. I was look- 
ing for crackers. I didn't find any, but I found something 
besides codfish in the codfish box," 

The man drew the revolver from his pocket and laid it 
on the table beside the lantern. " Thaf s where I found 
these— done up in a newspaper. I suppose they'd either 
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been dropped or hid there. I'd of given a good deal if Fd 
dared to sell 'em, hut I dareBent oner 'em. It's a pretty 
good revolver, though it isn't much uee, except for intimi- 
datin', until il^a loaded." 

" Oh, isn't it loaded ? " 

" No. You were safe enough. The lantern isn't worth 
much. The slide don't work smooth — makes a noise, see? 
I conld make a better one with my e;^eB shut. I've made a 
few thousand lanterns." 

" Is that your business? — lanterns? " asked Charles 
Stuart. 

" Camera supplies — all sorts. Or that's what it was for 
fifteen years, till the company shut down, two months ago. 
Since then it's been walking the streets of Boston looking 
for another job. Now I'm trying country roads and rail- 
road ties. If I can get to Rochester, there's a place there 
that a friend of mine can hold till to-morrow night. 

" If I hadn't of done a foolish thing two years ago," said 
Mr. Bockefeller, " I shouldn't be in the fix I'm in now. I 
put every cent I had into Gold Horseshoe copper stock, and 
six months afterwards the bottom dropped out of the whole 



Charles Stuart nodded. He conld understand — with 
steel so low. All that he owned was in steel. His grand- 
father had left it to him that way. 

" Since that there hasn't been much of any kind of sick- 
ness that we haven't had in the family, from appendicitis to 
floating kidney. I had a letter from my wife last night 
She says our oldest boy is down with typhoid, and she must 
have some money to pay the doctor. I've got to have some 
money! " A fierce light burned in the man's eyes. " I've 
got to get to Rochester and get that job! " 

" You say you would like to sell these? " 

Mr. Rockefeller nodded. " But I daresent. The police 
may be lookin' for these very articles, and if they should 
get interested in me, then where'd I be? " 

Charles Stuart ceased to awing his legs. "I will give 
you ten dollars for them," he said. 

The man moved uneasily in hia chair. Then he poured 
himself another glass of water. The temptation was very 
great. 

" Will ten dollars take you to Rochester? " 

There was a low assent. 

Charles Stuart disappeared. He returned in a few 
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moments with the two five-dollar ^old pieces that hie father 
and mother had given him on his last birthday, and laid 
them by the man's plate. 

The man shook them in his hand. It shook. " If s too 
mnch," he said, and his voice was unsteady also. 

"All rightl" 

He took up the revolver — still cautiously, but with the 
jo; of possession. 

" You didn't find a — a jimmy, too? " he suggested, con- 
sciously. 

Mr. fiockefeller shook his head. 

" No; there wasn't anything else in the codfish box," He 
roBe, and picking up the old shoes and socks which had been 
lying on the floor by hie side, walked to the stove and 
dropped them in. Then he returned to the table. 

" I'll pay this back as soon as I can," he said. " What's 
your street and number? " 

" Congress Avenue — 238," eaid Charles Stuart. " But I 
don't want the money back. That's for these, you know. 
I'll be glad to hear from you when you get settled, though," 

The man was writing. When he had finished he looked 
down at Charles Stuart. 

" And I'd like to shake hands," he said. 

Charles Stuarf s hand went out promptly, but the other 
withheld his for a moment, while a brown fiush suffused his 
face. 

" I'm honest still, I believe," he said. " Maybe it'll be 
worth something to you some day to remember that you 
once Mivcd a man from his first crime. And I — I tbaok 
God! " 

Charles Stuart did not know what to say. The man was 
so earnest and his voice broke ao. Charles Stuart was not 
accustomed to deep feeling or intense moments. They 
made him uncomfortable. He shook hands gravely. Then 
he glanced at the clock. It was nearly time to expect some 
of them home. He had given up Terry's coming long ago, 
and been glad that something had kept him. 

The man's gaze turned toward the clock also. He drew 
himself up. His shoulders seemed to broaden. A new 
courage dwelt within him. 

" Well, I guess I'd better be looking up the deepo, now," 
he said. 

Charles Stuart took his newly-purchased revolver in one 
hand and the lantern under his arm, and together they 
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tehimed to the front hall. As they passed the safe, the 
man's glance rested upon it for an instant, then traveled 
quickly to Charles Stnart. Bat Charles Stnarfs ejes did 
not once turn in that direction. 

" I'd like to tell my boys about yon," said the man, still 
looking down upon the crown of soft, yellov hair by his 
side. " But I — I can't. I ehall tell my wife, thongh." 

Charles Stuart felt his insoiBciency to meet the demands 
npon him. 

" I hope you'll get that place," was all he conld think of 
to say. 

As they reached the front door, he heard steps outside. 
He opened it, and Terry Donovan's six feet two and pro- 
portionate breadth filled the doorway. 

" Oh, good eTening, Terryl Come in," 

Mr. Donovan came in. His gaze dwelt upon the man 
who was -juBt going out — upon the beard of several days, the 
flannel shirt, and the bamy-wom overcoat; then it rested 
upon Charles Stuart and his revolver and lantern. Mr. 
Donovan not only came in, but he closed the door behind 
him, and stood with hie back against it while he surveyed 
these things. 

It was an awkward moment. 

" You're late, Terry," said Charles Stuart, in flushed dis- 
comfort. " Mr. Bockefeller thinks he must be going. Mr. 
Rockefeller, Mr. Donovan. Excuse me, Terry, please." 

Charles Stuarf s eyes met Terry's with a steady gaze, and 
Terry moved slowly and unwillingly to one side. 

Charles Stuart opened the door. 

" Good-by. And write." 

" Yes. Good-hy," 

The man went down the steps. Charles Stuart was as 
long as possible closing the door. Then he turned back to 
meet Terry. 

Mr. Donovan said nothingr, but relieved him of Mb 
revolver and lantern, and, sitting down on the sofa, exam- 
ined them with critical attention. Then he regarded 
Charles Stuart — also with critical attention. 

" Where did you get these? " 

" I bought them. If you'd come earlier, Terry, we might 
have had a game of hezique." 

Gradually one end of the straight line that was Terry's 
mouth extended. Slowly he reached out a broad palm. 

" Put it there." 
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For a second time that eveiiiiig Charles Stout shook 
hands. 

Suddenly something seemed to go Irom his kneee. He 
leaned against a chair. 

" Terry," he said, " if youll excuse me — I know it isn't 
very polite — but I believe I'd like to go to bed. We'll have 
that game of bezique some other time." 

He glanced toward the upper hall, where only a dim light 
was hnming. It was still and dusky, especially toward the 
farther end. 

" And would you — would you mind going upstairs with 
meP" 

* * 

Lullaby 

BY J. W. FOLEY. 

Sleepy little, creepy little goblins in the gloaming, 

With their airy little, fairy little faces all aglow. 
Winking little, blinking little brownies gone a-roaming, 

Hear the rustling little, bustling little footfalls as they go. 
Laughing little, chaf&ng little voices sweetly singing 
In the dearest little, queerest little baby lullabies, 
Creep! Creep! Creep! 
Time to go to sleepl 
Baby playing 'possum with his big brown eyes I 
Cricket in the thicket with the oddest little clatter 

Singa his rattling little, prattling little, tattling little tune; 
Fleet the feet of tiny stars go patter, patter, patter. 

As they scamper from the heavens at the rising of the 
moon. 
Beaming little, gleaming little fireflies go dreaming 
To the dearest little, queerest little baby lullabies. 
Creep! Creep! Creep! 
Time to go to sleepl 
Baby playing 'possum with his big brown eyes! 
Quaking little, shaking little voices all a-quiver 

Id the mushy little, rushy little, weedy, reedy bogs, 
Droning little, moaning little chorus by the river. 

In the croaking little, joking little cadence of tjie frogs. 
Eerie little, cheery little glowworms in the gloaming 
Where the clover heads like fairy little nightcaps rise. 
Creep! Creep! Creep! 
Time to go to sleepl 
Baby playing 'possum with his big brown eyesl 
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The Waiting Figure 

From ihe " Outlook." 

I HOST of stare vatching in the vast silence of the 
night; the earth, a great ball, etill and white 
and dim with sleep, sweeping through illimit- 
able space, feeling in the distance the long, 
faint glow of time, visible for a moment like a 
beam of light on a measureless sea; suddenly 
au apparition, bom of the night and the stars, 
and the endless movement of the years as they 
steal out of eternity and recede again into its 
depths, which every man sees and no one knows. 
The figure is vague, mysterious, veiled from head to foot 
in soft radiaucy; a form undefined and elusive, but with 
hidden nobility of line, molded like a goddess, and, like a 
goddess, shielded from the intimate gaze of men. About 
this sublime figure a mist, in which the light and darkness 
are magically blended, fioats, half revealing and half con- 
cealing, as if a soul were in the process of birth — a soul 
penetrated with strange, dim, obscure radiations of the re- 
mote past and waiting for the plastic touch of the future; 
old as the stars, but wearing the garb of immortal youth; 
bearing the impress of immemorial years, and yet sensitive 
to the stir of the forces that play through the life of to-day 
and to the shaping touch of to-morrow. A mysterious fig- 
ure seen by all and known by none, with a face that seems 
on the verge of clear revelation into famOiar features, with 
intimations of lifelong acquaintance, and yet waiting for 
some final act of creation, some touch that shall define and 
fix and turn the plastic ^stuS of life into perfect distinctness 
and immortality. Beside every man the figure seenu 
to stand silent, waiting the impress of his hand; full of all 
nobility of line and feature; a shape for the touch of gen- 
ius to mold into a beauty akin with the stars, and yet at 
the mercy of the hand that strikes blindly, passionately, 
idly, ignobly, the stuff of immortality waiting for myriad- 
banded time to mar or glorify; coming from the Infinite 
to set the eternal beauty again in the ways of men, or to 
bear again the old marks of those who waste and spoil and 
destroy the fair visions of the soul: the veiled figure of the 
New Year, standing mysterious and silent beside every 
man, under the vast and solemn arch of the midnight stars. 
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The New South 

An Extract. 
BY HENRY W. ORADY. 



[The New England Boci«tj of New York citj, whoM dinners mra 
funoiu for tlieir omtory, haa hod, at one time or another, nearlj 
all tbe great speakers of the North ai gueiti at its board. But no 
Bonthemer waa erer so honored until, to the 81st annual banquet, 
beld on December 22d, 1886, Mr. Qrady, then known onlj aa tbe 
progreiaive editor of the leading paper of Atlanta, waa invited and 
Baked to apeak on the South. Afterward Mr. Grad; said: "When 
I found myself on my feet every nerve in my body was strung as 
tight as a fiddle string, and all tingling. I knew then that J had 
a message for that aasemblage, and as soon aa I opened my mouth 
it earns ruahing out." What he said was aa sueeesaful as it was 
napremeditated. The speech was reported over the whole eonntry 
and at once gave him a national reputation.] 

T' HEBB was a Sonth of elavery and secesaion — 
that Sonth is dead. There is a South of union 
and freedom— that South, thank God, la living, 
breathing, growing every hour." These words, 
delivered from the immortal lips of Benjamin 
H. Hill, at Tammany Hall, in 1866, true then, 
and truer now, I shall make my text to-night. 

In speaking to the toast with which yon have honored 
me I accept the term, " The New Sonth," ae in no sense dis- 
paraging to the old. Dear to me, sir, is the home of my 
childhood and the traditions of my people. I wonld not ii 
I could dim the glory they won in peace and war, or by word 
or deed take anght from the splendor and grace of their 
civilization, never equaled, and perhaps never to be equaled 
in its chivalric strength and grace. There is a new South, 
not through protest against the old, but because of new con- 
ditions, new adjustments, and, if you please, new ideaa 
and inspirations. 

Dr. Talmage has dravm for you, with a master hand, the 
picture of your returning armies. He haa told yon how in 
the pomp and circumstance of war they came back to yon, 
marching with prond and victorious tread, reading Uieir 
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glory in a nation's evee! Will you bear vith me while I tell 
you of another army that sought its home at the cloae of 
the late warP An army that marched home in defeat and 
not in victory — ^in pathoH and not in eplendor, but in glory 
that equaled yours, and to hearts as loving as ever wel- 
comed neroes home. Let me picture to you the fooUore 
Confederate soldier, aa buttoning up in his faded gray 
jacket the parole which was to bear testimony to his chil- 
dren of his fidelity and faith, he turned his face southward 
from Appomattox in April, 1865. Think of him as 
ragged, half-starved, heavy-hearted, enfeebled by want and 
wounds; having fought to exhaustion, he surrenders his 
gnn, wrings the bands of his comrades in silence, and, lift- 
ing his tear-stained and pallid face for the last time to the 
Saves that dot the old Virginia hills, polls his gray cap over 
i brow and begins the slow and painful journey. What 
does he find? — let me ask you who went to your homes eager 
to find, in the welcome you had justly earned, full payment 
for four years' sacrifice — what does he find when, havmg 
followed the battle-stained cross against overwhelming 
odds, dreading death not half so much as surrender, he 
reaches the home he left so prosperous and beautiful? He 
finds his house in ruins, his farm devastated, his slaves free, 
his stock killed, his barn empty, his trade destroyed, his 
money worthless; his social system, feudal in its magnifi- 
cence, swept away; his people without lew or legal status; 
his comrades slain, and the burdens of others heavy on his 
shoulders. Crushed by defeat, his very traditions gone; 
without money, credit, employment, material training; and, 
besides all this, confronted with the gravest problem that 
ever met human intelligence — the establishing of a status 
for the vast body of his liberated slaves. 

What does he do — this hero in gray, with a heart of gold? 
Does he sit down in snllenness and despair? Not for a day. 
Surely God, who had stripped him of his prosperity, in- 
spired him in his adversity. As min was never before ao 
overwhelming, never was restoration swifter. The soldier 
stepped from the trenches into the furrow; horses that had 
charged Federal guns marched before the plow, and the 
fields that ran red with human blood in April were greeo 
with the harvest in June; women reared in luxury cut up 
their dresses and made breeches for their husbands, and, 
with a patience and heroism that fit women always as a 
garment, gave their hands to work. There was little bitter- 
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nes8 in all thia. CheeTfulness and frankness prevaQed. 
" Bill Arp " stmck the keynote when he said: " Well, I 
killed as many of them as they did of me, uid now I am 
going to work." Or the BoldioT returning home alter defeat 
and roasting some com on the roadside, who made the re* 
mark to his comrades: " Ton may leave the South if you 
want to, but I am going to Sandereville, kiss my wife and 
raise a crop, and if the Yankees fool with me any more I 
will whip 'em again." I want to say to General Sherman — 
who is considered an able man in our parts, though B<Hne 
people think he is kind of careless about fire — ttut from 
the ashes he left us in 1864 we have raised a brave and 
beautiful city; that somehow or other we have caught the 
sunshine in the bricks and mortar of our homes and have 
builded therein not one ignobie prejudice or memory. . . . 

The new South is enamored of her new work. Her soul 
is stirred with the breath of a new life. The light of a 
grander day ia falling fair on her face. She is thrillmg with 
the consciousness of a growing power and prosperity. As 
she stands upright, full-statured and equal among the peo- 
ples of the earth, breathing the keen air and looking out 
upon the expanding horizon, she understands that her 
«mancipation came because in the inscrutable wisdom of 
God her honest purpose was crossed and her brave armies 
were beaten. 

This is said in no spirit of time-serving or apology. The 
South has nothing for which to apologize. She oelieves that 
the late struggle between the States was war and not rebel- 
lion — revolution and not cobspiracy — and that her convic- 
tions were as honest as yours. I should be unjust to the 
-daimtless spirit of the South and to my own convictions if 
I did not make this plain in this presence. The South has 
nothing to take back. In my native town of Athens is a 
monument that crowns its central hDls — a plain, white 
shaft. Deep cut into its shining side is a name dear to me 
above the names of men, that of a brave and simple man, 
who died in a brave and simple faith. N'ot for all the 
■glories of New England — from Plymouth Hock all the way 
— would I exchange the heritage he left me in his soldier's 
death. To the feet of that shaft I shall send my children's 
children to reverence him who ennobled their name with his 
heroic blood. But, sir, speaking from the shadow of that 
memory, which I honor as I do nothing else on earth, I say 
that the cause in which he suffered and for which he gave 
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hie life was adjudged by higher and fuller wisdom than his 
or mine, and I am glad that the omniBcient God held the 
balance of battle in His ahnighl; hand, and that human 
ela7enr was swept forever from American soil — the Amer- 
ican Union saved from the wreck of war. 

This mesBage, Mr. President, comes to you from conse- 
crated ground. Every foot of the soil about the city in 
which I live is sacred as a battle-ground of the republic 
Every hill that invests it is hallowed to you by the blood of 
your brothers who died for your victory, and doubly hal- 
lowed to us by the blood of those who died hopeless, but 
undaunted — in defeat — sacred soil to all of us, rich with 
memories that make us purer and stronger and better, 
silent but stanch witnesses in its red desolation of th& 
matchless valor of American hearts and the deathless glory 
of American arms — speaking an eloquent witness, in its 
white peace and prosperity, to the indissoluble union of 
American States and the imperishable brotherhood of the 
American people. 

Now what answer has New England to this message? 
Will she permit the prejudice of war to remain in the hearts 
of the conquerors, when it has died in the hearts of the 
conquered? Will she transmit this prejudice to the neit 
generation, that in their hearts, which never felt the gen- 
erous ardor of conflict, it may perpetuate itself? Will she 
withhold, save in strained courtesy, the hand which, straight 
from his soldier's heart, Grant offered to Lee at Appomat- 
tox? Will she make the vision of a restored and happy 
people, which gathered above the couch of your dying cap- 
tain, filling his heart with grace, touching hia lips with 
praise and glorifying his path to the grave; wiH she make 
this vision, on which the last sigh of his expiring soul 
breathed a benediction, a cheat and a delusion? If she 
does, the South, never abject in asking for comradeship, 
must accept with dignity its refusal; but if she does not — 
if she accepts with frankness and sincerity this message of 
good will and friendship, then will the prophecy of Web- 
ster, delivered in this very snoicty forty years ago, amid 
tremendous applause, be verified in its fullest and final 
sense, when he said: " Standing hand to hand and clasping 
hands, we should remain united as we have for sixty years, 
citizens of the same country, members of the same govern- 
ment, united all, united now, and united forever," 
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The Mission of Kitty Malone 

BY KATE M. CLEABY. 

r was the Tuesday before ThankegiTing Day. 
" 'Tifi goin* out ye are, Kithr? '* 
" I was that same. 'Tie a beautifnl day en- 
tirely. The — the walk 'nd do me good," 

" Faith, no doubt of that. Ye've been kep' 
in the house pretty clost with that long pneu- 
raony of mine. Will ye be gone long, alanna? " 

" Sure, 'tis quite a step to market, Dennis. I think I'll 
be goin' to the farthest wan. They do be havin' things 
there more raisonable-like. Ifa — ifs — our Thankegivin' 
dinner I'm goin' to— get!" 

" I wouldn't be afther buyin' anythin' exthravagant, 
Kitty. The doehther an' medicines must have took a heap 
of our savin's. I wouldn't buy what might be called Ini- 
uriant, so to spake." 

"I won'tj Dennis! I — I won't! " 

She did not leave the room at once. She stood behind 
him, trembling, cowering, irresolute, a queer agitation con- 
vulsing her worn and wrinkled countenance, 

" It may happen that I mayn't be back for a — for a rale 
:ood bit, Dennis. 'Tis thinkm' I am of goin' over to see 
'ora, if 'twould be safe to lave you that long." 

"'Tis fine 111 be goin' on, plaze God. Do be steppin' 
along now, Kitty womant Don't be afther givin' me airy 
a thought. Sure, the stren'th is comin' back in me to bate 
anythin' ye ever dramed of. An' what with this illegant 
Innch — the bit o' bacon, an the cheese, an' the crackers — 
not to talk of the tay on the atove feminat me — why, if s 
good enough for the President, Kitty. With the ould 
blanket on me shoulders, bji' all an' all, ifs like 111 dthrop 
asleep after I've said my decade. I won't be lookin' for 
ye till 'tis past noon. Now don't stand thrifiin', woman, 
dear. Gwan! But," his piping voice followed her out of 
the door, " I wouldn't be gettin' a — luxuriant dinner, so to 
spake, Kitty! " 

Ure. Malone skurried along one of &e poor streets thflt 
lie south of Van Buren and east of Blue Island Avenue, 
bending her spare little body against the rancorous east 
wind and hastened on. " Sure, if I cud make np me mind to 
go to Thomas — ^but be hasn't only all his own to kape, but 
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his irife'3 onld aunt as well. An' Daylia, that* e cook on ths 
North Side — ." Was it possible she might let Delia know 
of their straits F Delia had been saTing to buy an anto- 
mobile-coat and a feather-boa. Delia always had been styl- 
ish. And it was grand Delia looked, to be snre, when she 
was dressed up. No; it would never do to appeal to Delia. 
If only Body were at home I Body, the gay, loving, hard- 
working young fellow, who would never let her or hia 
father sofferl Bat be had gone off to the Philippines this 
many a month back. Was he alive or dead? Sore 'twas a 
sad world, it was! "Arrah, 'tis nothin* of the eortl" she 
told herself with sadden energy, " Isn't it ashamed of yer- 
self ye are to be paradin' along like a bin on a rainy day — 
now runnin' a bit an' then sthoppin' entirely? Go on wid 
yel Go — " She stopped short as a massive form loomed 
ap before her — as a broad, roseate countenance beamed 
down upon her. 

" Mrs, — ^Mrs. Comisl^I " 

"'Tis me. Tis a month o' Sundays since I set eyes on 
you," she went on. " I heard Dennis was took rale bad 
some weeks hack. Better, is he? Thafs good. You're not 
lootin' veiT well yourself. I've been down to visit my niece 
Haria. "Tib twins — on' the christenin' is to be fit for a 
Booeian. But where might yon be goin', Mrs. Malone? 
You're not walkin* down town? " 

" I — I was goin' to — to do some shoppin' 1 " 

Now Mrs. Comisky, for all her ponderosity and apparent 
obtnseness, could see through a atone wall as well as any 
one. This was not the first time she had known a neighbor 
to slip timorously towards the cilr, carrying an empty bas- 
ket. But she had not dreamed things had come to such a 
pass with the once " aisy " Malones. 

"An avfnl nuisance the shoppin' one mnst be doin', I 
spent every last dollar Tim gave mc except fifty cents. I'm 

foin' to stop into his saloon on me way home. 'Tis lackj 
met with ye if 'tis only the half dollar I got left. This long 
time I've oeen aayin' to Tim I must pa; you for that hin. 
So here 'tis— an' vrishin' it was Ave dolli^ I owed you— 
I do nowl" 

"What— what hin?" 

" Och, hear the woman nowl The black vran, to be sure! 
The van you let me have to make broth for Leo when you 
lived in the brick house. Tis like you to be f orgettin' iti " 
She throst the coin into Kitty's cold little claws of hands. 
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" Take a car — do nowI Toull find the shops most illegant. 
Good afternoon to jon, ma'm! " 

" Glory be to GodI What bin? I don't mind lettin' her 
have enny black wan — no, nor a white wan! But ehe never 
looked at the basket. Sure now. 111 stop atewlng meself 
abont it I 'Twaa the saints sent it — Glory be — " 

Never loomed Bastille before a prisoner ae frowned the 
grim gray wall of the boilding wherein ie located the 
Conn^ Aunt's ofSce before the shrinking gaze of Kitty 
Malone. Never did feet more reluctant creep up the dirty 
Btone steps into the dreary, many-angled room. Never did 
heart sink sodden in a woman's breast as sank here when, in 
obedience to a motion from the policeman on duty, to whom 
she had whispered her street and number, she crept to the 
foot of one of the waiting lines of applicants. 

A queer blackness came in fragmentary clouds before 
her. She bad eaten no breakfast. There had been only 
enough to leave for Dennis. Involuntarily ehe pat out her 
hand— clutched at the ledge to steady herself. Then she 
walked out. 

She had made a public demand — ehe had asked for and 
received charity for the first time in all her cheerful, un- 
complaining, hard-working, heroic old life. And the knowl- 
edge stung her. Her thin cheek was crimson. Her faded 
eyes had a strange glitter. She had be^ed — she! And 
she knew if it were to save Dennis from simering she would 
do it again. What would her children say if they knewl 
Thomas, who was mail-carrier; Nora of the scant posses- 
sions and tender heart; Delia, who was a credit to the family 
when she came to see them, wearing her best clothes; Mal- 
achi, who would give if he had it — to any one, for the mat- 
ter of that; and Body — the baby of the famOy, " the best 
of the bunch! " as Dennis put it. She — their mother — had 
disgraced them all! A rusn of tears blinded her. 

"Look outi" "Get out of therel" "Hi!" "Tonll 
be — " " There — she's downl " 

She was crossing the street when the shrill Babel of cries 
assailed her. Startled, confused, she stood still. The de- 
lay was fatal. The next instant the speeding street-car had 
caught the skirt of her gown. She f dl — rolled over — over. 
Rice, soap, flour, coffee — all that she had striven so hard to 
procure, lay scattered on the half-frosen ground. But 
Kitty, bmised, shocked, quivering with nervous fright, was 
not seriously hurt. 
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" Dont say onythin' to the roan, gentlemen I " ehe plead- 
ed, " 'Twas me own fault. 1 do get romaacin' whea I'm 
alone. I wasn't lookin' out when longht! 'Twas plannin' 
how Fd stuff the turkey for Thankagivin' I was, when I got 
in the way. Sure," as some one expressed regret for her 
loss, " what* s the vally of a few thrifles like that same! " 

She would not give her name and address. She permit- 
ted herself, however, to be helped on the car she mentioned. 
She rode home in penniless, coffeeless, beanless state. And 
all the time, quite unconsciously, she gripped the bit of 
yellow pasteboard in her fingers. 

The sight of a crowd gathered before her little shanty 
tent her reeling onward with a cry — ^faint, ineffectiye, qnay- 
ering, 

DennisI Something had happened to Dennisl 

It was Patsy Heffeman who reassured her — Patsy caper- 
ing around, and yelling like an Indian. " There's a sojer 
— a sojer — a rale sojer in therel" 

A path was made for the tottering old figure. She got 
to the door. It was opened. The blackness which had de- 
scended the day previous again came before her. This time 
it was lit by dancing flecks of flame. She staggered — fell 
forward. 

"Mother! She's coming to — motherl" Strong arms 
were around her. A man's face bent over her — a brave, 
good face, brown and rugged, with straight mouth, square 
chin, and eyes full of loving solicitude. 

" I didn't think my surprising you would give you such 
a turn, mother! I was wounded awhile hack. I got leave 
with some others. I wanted to be with you and father for 
Thanksgiving. I got most of my back pay saved." 

" Kody, you — you know! " 

"Oh, mother!" He crushed a hit of cardboard in her 
band. " Mother, if — ^if I hadn't come — " 

" 'Tis your mother's gettin' gay, Rody! " cried Dennis, 
"Visitin' yesterday! Qallavantin' again to-day!" he cack- 
led joyously. " I was thinkin' she'd use all oiir money on 
carfare. Then, mebbe," laughing again at his own joke, 
"we might have to go to the county for help — Kit^ an' 
me I" 

" No fear of that. No fear — eh, mother? " 

"No — glory be to God! Glory, an' " 

" ThankEgivingI " 
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A Story of the Sea 

BY CHARLES HENRY WEBB. 

Once late in the fall came a terrible night,— 
The sky was black and the eea was wmte; 
The fishing fleet had been oat all day 
With their neta and trawls on the lower bay; 
Though little of wind, we knew by ihe ruck 
Of smoke-colored cloads around Tuckemuck, 
By the whimper of gull and scream of curlew 
Ab they wheeled and away for Muskeget flew. 
By the sky flattened now like an adder's crest. 
And the Wishing of forked tongues in the northwest, 
That a pot-fuU old Davy had put on to brew. 
And soon it wonld simmer there, back of Coatue. 

Night came, and the tempest, with drive and din, 
Till the bravest well wished the boats were in, — 
And more than wished when there came a shoot 
That the light on the end of the jetty was out! 
It wan then Sid Fisher said this thing to me: 
"Ne'er a dory could land in that red-hot sea; 
And my cat-Wat out in that crunchin' swell 
Wouldn't live no longer 'n a cat in helll 
If their boats bound in on the jetty'd strike. 
'Tain't just what you'd call a promisin' night; 
But I guess 111 skin out an' fix my light" 

" It ain't no sort o' use," said old Skipper Snow; 
But he said, said Sid iSsher, " I'm argoin' to go! " 
He tightened no belt, for no belt he wore; 
He cast no last look as he left the shore 
(And mostly youll find these belts and looks 
Are freqnentest tightened and cast in books); 
But he took off his shoes — a practical thing — 
That his feet to the rocks might like limpets cling. 
And out in the night and the storm he crept 
To the jetty's end where the light was kept. 
Oodl it was something to see him go 
Out on that reef of fear and woe! 
However he did it I do not knowl 
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The rocks all green with a slippeiy moes 
Qave little of foothold by which to crofls, 
And with jagged points and bamacle shells 
Cut wounds that were all of them crimson wells; 
Bat he climbed and bled through that hell of h^,- 
Through lurid billows that high and higher 
Swung torches of phosphorescent fire; 
Through smother of spray and fret of spnme 
That flew like waste from a weaver's loom, — 
Until lost in the night; and we saw no more, 
Though all waited and watched upon the shore. 
Till a red light showed on the jetty's end. 
And the boats came bowling into the bend. 

For he got there — and back; jnst how I can't say; 
But all out that night were alive next day; 
For the matter of that, most are living yet. 
Still busy with dredge, with trawl, and net- 
Thanks to heaven — and something to Sid, 
Who showed them a light when the etara were hid. 

* ♦ 



A Ballad of Crossing the Brook 

BY r-HABT-TW G. D. ROBERTS. 



Oh, it was a dainty maid that went a-Maying in the mom, 

A dainty, dainty maiden of degree. 
The ways she took were merry and the vays she missed for* 
lorn; 

And the laaghing water tinkled to the sea. 

The little leaves above her loved the dainty, dainty maid; 

The little winds they kissed her, every one; 
At the nearing of her little feet the fiovers were not afraid; 

And the water lay a-whimpling in the sun. 

Oh, the dainty, dainty maid to Ihe borders of the brook 

Lingered down as lightly as the breeze; 
And the shy water-spiders qnit their scurrying to look; 

And the happy water whispered to the trees. 
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She iras fain to cross the brook, was the dainty, daint; 

But first ehe lifted up her elfin eyes 
To see if there were cavalier or clown a-near to aid — 
And the water-bubblee blinked in surprise. 

The brook bared its pebbles to persuade her dainty feet, 
Bat the dainty, dainty maid was not content. 

She had spied a simple coontry lad (for dainty maid an- 
meet). 
And the bIj water twinkled as it went. 

As the simple lad drew nigh, then this dainty, dainty maid 
(0 maidens, well you know how it was done!) 

Stood a-gazing at her feet until he saw she was afraid 
Of the water there a^whimpling in the sun. 

Now, that simple lad had in him all the makings of a man; 

And he stammered, " I had better lift yon overt " 
Said the dainty, dainty maid, " Do jou really think yon 
can?" 

And the water hid its laughter in the clover. 

So, he carried her across, with hie eyes cast down. 
And his foolish heart a-quaking with delight. 

And the maid she looked him over with her elfin eyes of 
brown; 
And the impish water giggled at his plight. 

He reached the other aide; he set down the dainty maid; 

But he trembled so he couldn't speak a word. 
Then the dainty, dainty maid — " Thank you, sirl Good- 
day 1" she said — 

And the water-bubbles chuckled as they heard. 

Oh, she tripped away so lightly, a-Maying in the mom. 

That dain^, dainty maiden of degree; 
But she left the simple country lad a-eighing and forlorn 

Where the mocking water twinkled to the seal 
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His Mother's Sermon 

BY TAN HACLAKEN. 

[N'ow that the fad for Scotch stories has run its course, 
we have left some excellent literature which will continue. 
Among the best that is left over are the sweetly simple, spon- 
taneous and intensely human " Beeide the Bonnie Brier 
Bush" storiea, Dodd, Mead & Co., Kew York,* Many of 
theee are admirably adapted to recitation. Beside the one 
printed below, the several incidents of " A Doctor of the Old 
School " and " Domsie " are especially commended.] 

E was an ingenuoiis lad, with the callow sim- 
plicity of a theological college still untouched, 
and had arrived on the preceding Monday at 
the Free Kirk manse with four cart-loads of 
furniture and a maiden aunt. For three days 
he roamed from room to room in the excite- 
ment of housebolding; then he shut himself up in his study 
to prepare the great sermon, and his aunt went about on 
tiptoe. During meals on Friday he explained casually that 
his own wish was to preach a simple sermon, and that he 
would have done so had he been a private individual, but 
as he had held the MacWhammel scholarship, a deliverance 
was expected by the country. He would he careful and 
say nothing rash, but it was due to himself to state the 
present position of theological thought, and he might have 
to quote once or twice from Ewald, 

While the minister was speaking in his hoyish com- 
placency, his aunf s thoughts were in a room where they 
had hoth stood five years before, by the death-bed of his 
mother. His sobs shook the bed; he could not look nor 
speak. 

" Ye'll no forget me, John. I ken that weel, and I'll 
never forget you. I've loved you here, and I'll love ye yon- 
der. Th'ill DO be an 'oor when I'll no pray for ye, and 111 
ken better what to ask than I did here, sae dinna he com- 
fortless. I canna see ye noo, John, but I know yir there, 

•Coprrliht, Dodd, IlMd A Co. PnbUihed by «p«gUl psniliiioa. 
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And I're just one other wish. If God caUs ye to the min- 
istry, ye'ill no refuse, an' the first day ye preach in yir ain 
kirk, Bpeak a gnde word for Jesus Christ; an' John, I'll hear 
ye that day, though ye'ill no see me, and I'll be satisfied." 

A minute after, she whispered, " Pray for me," and he 
cried, " My mother, my mother I " 

It was a full prayer, and left nothing nnasked of Mary's 
Son. 

Five years had passed, crowded with thought and work, 
and his aunt wondered whether he remembered that last 
request, or indeed had heard it in his sorrow. 

"What are you thinking about, aunt? Are you afraid 
of my theology? " 

" Dinna be angry wi' me, John, but a'm concerned aboot 
Sabbath, for a've been praying ever syne ye were called to 
Dmmtochty that it micht be a great day, and that I micbt 
see ye comin' tae yir people, laddie, wi' the beanty o' the 
Lord upon ye, according tae the auld prophecy: ' How beau- 
tiful upon the mountains are the feet of him that bringeth 
good tidings, that publisheth peace,'" and again she 
stopped. 

" Go on, auntie, go on," he whispered; " say all that* a in 
jir mind." 

"Ifs no for me tae adTise ye, who am only a simple 
anld woman. Te'ill say what* s right, nae doot o' that, and 
a'body 'ill be pleased wi' ye, bnt, oh, laddie, be sure ye say 
a gnde word for Jesus Christ." 

The minister's face whitened, and his arm relaxed. He 
rose hastily and went into the garden. The manse garden 
lies toward the west, and, as the minister faced its little 
square of turf, sheltered by fir hedgea, the sun was going 
down behind the Grampians. 

The minister stood still before that spectacle, his face 
bathed in the golden glory, and then before his eyes the 
gold deepened into an awful red, and the red passed into 
the Bhades of violet and green, beyond painters hand or 
the imagination of man. It seemed to him as if a victorious 
saint had entered through the gates into the city, washed 
in the blood of the Lamb, and the after^ow of his mother's 
life fell solemnly on his soul. The last trace of the sunset 
had faded from the hills when the minister came in, and 
his face was of one who had seen a vision. 

He looked at the sermon shining beneath the glare of the 
lamp, and demanding judgment. He had finished its last 
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page with honest pride that aiternoon, and had declaimed 
it, facing the southern window, with a sneceaa that amazed 
himself. His hope was that he might be kept humble, and 
not called to Edinburgh for at leaet two years; and now he 
lifted the sheets with fear. The brilliant opening, with its 
historic parallel ; this review of modem thought, reinforced 
by telling qnotatioos, that trenchant criticism of old- 
fashioned views, would not deliver. For the audience had 
vanished and left one care-worn, but ever beautiful face, 
whose gentle eyes were waiting with a yearning look. 
Twice he crushed the sermon in his hands and turned to 
the fire his aunt's care had kindled, and twice he repented 
and smoothed it out. What else could he say now to the 
people? And then in the stillness of the room he heard 
a voice, " Speak a gude word for Jesus Christ" 

Nest minute he was kneeling on the hearth, and pressing 
the magnum opus that was to shake Drumtochty into the 
heart of the red fire, and he saw, half smiling and half 
weeping, the impressive words, "Semitic environment" 
shrivel up and disappear. As ^e last black flake fluttered 
out of sight the face looked at him again, but this time the 
sweet, brown eyes were full of peace, " My mother! my 
motherl" he prayed, and an indescribable contentment 
filled his heart. 

I sat with his aunt in the minister's pew, and shall always 
be glad that I was at that service. When winter lies heavy 
upon the glen I go upon my travels, and in my time have 
seen many strange religious functions. I have been in Mr. 
Spnrgeon's Tabernacle, when the people wept one minute 
and laughed the next; have heard Canon Liddon in St 
Paul's, and the sound of that high, clear voice is still with 
me, " Awake, awake, put on thy strength, Zion "; have 
seen high mass in St. Peter's, and stood in t^e dusk of the 
Dnomo at Florence when Padre Agostino thundered 
against the evils of the day. But I never realized the un- 
seen worid as I did that day in the Free Kirk of Dmm- 
tcchty. 

Texts I can never remember, nor, for that matter, the 
words of sermons; but the subject was Jesus Christ, and he- 
fore he had spoken five minutes I was convinced, who am 
outside dogmas and churches, that Christ was present The 
preacher faded from before one's eyes, and there rose the 
figure of the Nazarene, beat loved of every human soul, with 
a face of tender patience, snch as Santo gave the Master io 
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the Church of the Annuiiziata, and etretchlDg out Hia 
faandB to old folk and little children as He did, before Hia 
death, in Galilee. His voice might be heard any moment, 
as I hare imagined it in my lonely hoars by the winter 
fire or on the solitary hills — soft, low, and sweet, penetra- 
ting like music to the secret of the heart, " Come onto me 
.... and I will give you rest." 

The women were weeping quietly, and the rugged faces 
of our men were subdued and softened, as when the evening 
eon playa on the granite stone. 

Donald Menzies walked with me homewards, but would 
only say: 

" There was a man sent from God whose name was 
John." 

Hie aunt could only meet him in the study. She flung 
her arms round hia neck. 

" Oh, laddie, laddie, yon was yir mither'e sermon." 



My Star 



AU that I know 

Of a certain star 
Is, it can throw 

(Like the angled spar) 
Now a dart of red. 

Now a dart of blue ; 
Till my friends have said 
They woald fain see, too, 
^ star that dartles the red and the blue I 
Then it atops like a bird; like a flower, 

bangs furled; 
They must solace themselves with the 

Saturn above it. 
What matter to me if their star is a world? 
Mine has opened its soul to me; therefore 
I love it 

— Roiert Browning. 
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Don't You?" 

BY EDMUND VANCE COOKE. 

When the plan that I have to grow suddenly rich 

Grows weary of leg and falls into the ditch. 

And Bcheme follows scheme 

Like the web of a dream 

To glamor and glimmer and shimmer and seem. 

Only seem; 
And then, when the world looks nnfadably bine, 
If my rival sails by. 
With his head in the sky. 

Arid fiingB " How is business? " why, what do I do? 
Well, I claim that I aim to be honest and true. 
But I sometimes lie. Don't yoa? 

When something at home is decidedly wrong, 

When somebody sings a false note in the song, 

Too low or too high. 

And, yon hardly know why. 

But it wrangles and jangleB and nms all awry, 

Aye, awry! 
And then, at the moment when things are askew. 
Some cousin sails in, 
With face all a-grin. 

And a " Do I intrude? Oh, I see that I do! " 
Well, then, though I aim to be honest and true, 
Still I sometimes lie. Don't you ? 

When a man that I need has some foihle' or fad, 

Not very commendable, not very bad; 

Ferhaps it's his daughter. 

And some one hae taught her 

To daub up an " oil " or to streak up a " water "; 

What a " water "! 
And her grass is green green and her sky is blue blue, 
But her father with pride. 
In a stagy aside, 

Asks my " candid opinion." Then what do I do? 
Well, I claim that I aim to be honest and true. 
But t sometimes lie. Don't you? 

u, bT FaibM A Co., CUo 
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The Bravest Battle 

BY JOAQUIN MnXER. 



The braveet battle that ever was fought! 

Shall I tell you where and when? 
On the maps of the world yon will find it not; 

'Twas fought by the mothen of men. 

Nay, not with cannon or battle shot, 

With Bword or nobler penl 
N^, not with eloquent word or thought. 

From months of wonderful men. 

But deep in a walled-np woman's heart, 

A woman that would not yield. 
But bravely, silently bore her part — 

Lo! there ia that battlefield. 

No marshaling troop, no biTOnac BOng, 

No banner to gleam and wave; 
But, ohi these battles they last so long, 

^om babyhood to grave. 

Yet, faithful still as a bridge of stars, 
She fights in her valled-up town — 

Fi^ts on and on in the endless wars; 
Then, silent, unseen, goes down. 

ye with banners and battle shot. 
And soldiers to shout and praise, 

1 tell you the kingliest yictories fought 
Are fought in these silent ways. 

spotless woman in a world of shamel 

With splendid and silent scorn. 
Go back to God as white as yon came. 

The kingliest warrior bom. 
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Unexpected Guests' 

BY UABGAKBT OAMEBON. 

, ^T**'" Eleanore, ii you can't keep out of the way, 
I^T I you run right up stairs and play. I can't have 
^^1 I you hangiog to my skiTtB while I'm getting 
^ luncheon. Well, Katie's washing, you know. 
I No, of course you can't go where Katie isl 

__. I She's cro8e enough now, goodness knowsl Here 

she comes I Now, you run right out oi the kitchen. 

I've just come out (apologetically) to make a cup of tea, 
Katie. Ill have some bread and butter and tea for lunch- 
eon, and Eleanore can have bread and milk. No bread! 
Why, Katie! Oh yes, of course! I forgot that we had a 
channg-diBh supper last night. Yes, you're quite right; it 
ta^es a great deal of bread to make toast. Of course yon 
COTildn't DC expected to foresee emeigencies like that. Oh, 
well, well eat crackers. And I'll get some jam. 

Eleanore, what are you doing? Mercyl There's the door* 
bell! Just noon. Must be a peddler. I can't go, and yoa — 
oh no, of course I never expect you to answer the bell on 
wash-day, Katie. Eleanore, you go to the door, and say that 
I'm busy, and that I don't want anything. 

What? Ladies! At this hour? Let me see, Eleanore. 
Mrs. James Norton Enderbyl My land! I asked her to 
come to luncheon any day that she happened to be in town 
— and she's come! And it's wash-dayf And Katie's per- 
fectly savage! And there's not a slice of bread in the house! 
Two ladies, did yon sar? Oh, well, she can't intend to stay, 
then. I'll just leave tois until she's gone. 

Oh, how do you do, Mrs, Enderby? So delighted to see 
you! Your sister? Not your sister Florence, whom you 
have told me so much about? Oh, so charmed to meet you. 
Miss Johnson! Why, certainly, Mrs, Enderbyl So nice of 
you to understand iiiat I should want to meet her at oncet 
No, I won't make a bit of fuss. Just what we should have 
ourselves, you know. Let me take your wraps. Ifa so de- 
lightful to have yon drop in in this informal way! Eleanore 
and I are often quite lonely. Oh no, not the least in the 
world! That's one thing that my maids always understand 
from the first, — ^that there shall be no complamta about nn- 

•Osprrl^tad hj Hupa t Bn*. 
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«xpected gnests. Oh jes, it requireg a. little Smmess and 
tact in the beginning, but they can always be trained, and 
I simply will not be a slave to my cook I 

Oh, dearl what shall I doP Pre got to tell Katie I If— 
Well, there's no help for it I £atae t Oh, Katie I Come here 
a moment, please. Some ladies have jnet come and — Oh, 
I'm very sorry, Katie, but really, I can't help iti — and we've 
^t to give them something to eat. 

Well, but we must have something to eati Ifs one 
o'clock nowl Katiel Leave me — now? Oh, you can't! 
Ton — you muBtn'tl I know! It was very thoughtless of 
Mrs. fhiderby to come on Monday — stupid thing she is, any- 
way! — and I ought not to have given her that sort of an ia- 
vitation! But, if you'll stay and aerve luncheon, I'll — 111 
give yon that new silk petticoat of mine! It's just about 
long enough for yon. No, you needn't cook anything! Well 
have — let me seel — is there any boned chicken in the house? 
I mean cazined chicken, you know! Well, if you'll open a 
can of tiiat, 1*11 cream it in the chafing-dish, and — Ko, 
you needn't make biscuits; Fll serve it on toasted crackers. 
If yonll set the table, Katie, and toast the crackers, and 
open the chicken, and serve the luncheon. 111 wash the 
-dishes— and give you that silk petticoat — and — ^yes, and a 
whole day off! "To-morrow? Yes, the ironing can wait. 

Yes, we went to bear her last night Do yoa think she's 
as attractive in this r6le as she was in " The Prisoner of 
^esda"? Oh, well, perhaps I wasn't in a very responsive 
mood. Oh, no, not in the least, Mrs. Enderbyl Indeed, I'm 
going to take you at your word, and give you a picked-ap 
foncmeon — just what we should have had ourselves, you 
know. Bnt on Mondays we always have luncheon rather 
late — in fact, we have it quite late. I hope you don't mind? 
Yes, I have a very satisfactory maid — as maids go. Of 
'Course, she needs a little managing, but I really think I have 
a way with servants. I really have. I seldom have mach 
trouble with them, until they get perfectly nnenduraUe, 
and then — I simply dismiss them, you know. Have you 
lieard about poor Mrs. Drayton ? She tried to dismiss her 
cook last week, and the woman drove her out of the Jdtchen 
by throwing things at her — anything within reach, you 
know! Poor Mrs. Drayton was so upset, she had to send for 
the doctor and a policeman. Now, if I had a maid who was 
given to throwing things about, I should — Good gracious! 
whafs that? Excuse me a moment! 
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Oh, you draped the cb&fing-dish, Katie? The; are elip- 
per7thiDga. 1 dropped ooe once myself. Anything brokeD^ 
No, I think if b all right. Hare you the crackers ready to 
toaat? Here's the chicken — butter — cream — ^flour — olives 
—yes, I think that's all. Oh, did you fill the lamp — the al- 
cohol-lamp under the chafing-diahP Never nund; Til do it. 
And tea, jam, and little cakes for dessert All ready, Katie?" 

Won't you come out to luncheon, ladies? 




John Graham 

BY QBOBOB HOIUCE LORIUBR. 
[From " Leiters from a Self-made Merchant to His Son/'l 

'u glad, my boy, that you are getting along so- 
well in your new place. In the future, however, 
you needn't tell me about it. There is never 
any use trying to hide the fact that you are a 
" jim dandy "; you're bound to be found ont, 
A man who does big things is too busy to talk 
about them. When the jaws really need exercise — chew 
gum I 

Hot air can take np a balloon a long ways, but it can't 
keep it there. I don't know anything tbafs quite so dead 
as a man who's fallen three or four thousand feet off the- 
ed^ of a cloud. 

The only way to gratify a taste for scenery is to climb a 
mountain. Life isn't a spurt, but a long, steady climb. Yod 
can't BTTN far up hill without stopping to sit down. 

The only undignified job I know of is loafing, and noth- 
ing can cheapen a man who sponges instead of hunting any 
sort of work. Ton can always bet that when a fellow's pride- 
makes him touchy, it's because there's some mighty raw 
spots in it. I never see one of these fellows swelling' 
around with their petty larceny pride, that I don't think 
of a little experience of mine when I was a boy. An old 
fellow cangbt me lifting a water melon from his patch one 
afternoon, and, instead of cufBng me and letting me go, aa 
I had expected if I got caught, he led me home by the ear 
to my ma, and told her what I had been up to. 
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Your grandma had been raised on the old-fashioned plan, 
and she had never heard of these new-fangled theoriea of 
reasoning gently with a child 'til its under lip begins to 
stick out and its ejes to fill with tears as it sees the error 
of its ways. She fetched the tears all right — ^with a trttnlc 
strap or a slipper. Your grandmother was a pretty substaD- 
tial woman. When she was through I knew that I had been 
licked — and then she sent me to my room and told me not 
to poke my nose out of it till I could recite the Ten Com- 
mandments and the Sunday School lesson by heart. 

There was a whole chapter of it — an Old Testament chap- 
ter at that — but I laid right into it because I knew ma, and 
supper was only two hours off. I can repeat that chapter 
still, forward and backward, without missing a word or stop- 
ping to catch my breath. 

Every now and then old Doc Hoover used to come into 
the Sunday School room and scare the scholars into fits by 
going around from class to class asking questions. The old 
Doc's creed was built of sheet iron and bolted together with 
inch iron rivets. There wam't no evasions or generalities 
in his religion. The lower layers of the hereafter were not 
Hades, or Gehenna, but just plain — H-e-11. 

The nest Sunday, for the first time, I was glad to see 
him happen in, and I didn't try to escape attention when he 
worked around to our class. For ten minutes I'd been bust- 
ing for him to ask me to recite a verse of the lesson, and 
when he did I simply cut loose and recited the whole chap- 
ter and threw in the Ten Commandments for good meas- 
ure. It sort of dazed the Doc, because he had been to me 
for information before. When he got over the shock he 
made me stand right up before the whole school and do it 
again. Patted me on the head and said I was an honor to 
my parents and an example to my playmates. 

I had been looking down all the time feeling mighty 
proud and scared, but at that I couldn't help glancing up 
to see the other boys admire me. But the first person my 
eyes lit on was your grandma standing in the back of the 
room and glaring at me in a mighty unpleasant way. 

" Tell 'em, John," she said right out loud before every- 
body. 

•Hiere was no way to mn, for the elder had hold of my 
hand, and there was no place to hide, though I reckon I 
could have crawled into a rat hole. So, to gain time, I 
blurted oat: 
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" Tell 'em what, mam? " 

" Tell 'em how yon come to have your IcBson bo nice! " 

I learned to hate notoriety right theo and thete, bnt I 
knew there was no switching her off on the weather when 
the wanted to talk crops. So I shut my eyes and let it come, 
thonsh it caught on my palate once or twice on the way oat 

" Hooked a water melon, mam," 

There warn't any need of further particulars with that 
crowd; they simply howled. Ma. led me to onr pew, allowing 
that Bhe would tend to me Monday for diegracing her in 
public — and she did. 

That was a twelve-grain dose, without any sugar coat, but 
it sweat more cant and false pride out of my system than 
I could get back for the next twenty years. I learned right 
then and there how to be humble, which is a heap more im- 
portant than knowing how to be proud. 



My Ships 

BY ELLA WHEELER WILCOX. 

If all the ships I have at sea 
Should come a-sailing home to me, 
Weighed down with gems and silk and gold, 
Ah, well, the harbor could not hold ^ 
So many ships as there would be. 
If all my ships came home from sea. 

If half my ships came home from sea 
And bro't their precious freight to me. 
Ah, well, I should have wealth as great 
As any king who aits in state. 
So rich the treasure that would be 
In half my ships now out at sea. 

If just one ship I hare at eea 

Should come a-sailing borne to me, 

Ab, well, the storm cloud then might form. 

For if the others all went down, 

Still rich and proud and glad I'd be 

If that one ship came home to me. 
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If that one ship went down at sea. 

And all the otneiB came to me, 

Weighed down with gems and wealth nntold, 

With glory, honor, riches, gold. 

The poorest sotd on earth I'd be 

If that one ehip came not to me. 

skies, be calm I winds blow free; 
Blow all my ships safe home to me. 
Bnt if thou sendest some awrack. 
To never more come sailiDg back. 
Send any, all that skim the sea, 
Bnt bring my love ship home to me. 



To Celia 

BY BEN JONSON. 

Drink to me only with thine eyes. 

And I will pledge with mine ; 
Or leave a kiss but in the cup. 

And I'll not look for wine. 
The thirst that from the soul doth rise 

Doth ask a drink divine; 
But might I of Jove's nectar sup, 

I would not change for thine. 

I sent thee late a rosy wreath, 

Not so much honouring thee, 
As giving it a hope that there 

It conid not wither'd be; 
Bnt thou thereon didst only breathe. 

And Benfst it back to me; 
Since when it grows, and smellB, I swear, 

Not of itself but thee! 
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In Trust 

BT GEORQE EUOT. 

Th» Library Scene from Romola. 

(Dramatized by Kate Wisoer McCloskey.) 

In QoB scene we have a etrong study in character. The 
book mnst be read in order adequately to understand Romola 
and Tito and their situation. Tito, a young man of rare 
personal charm, but selfish to the core, is already perceived 
by his lofty-souled wife, to be of difierent grain horn, her- 
self, but she has refused to admit this knowledge, even to 



Bardi, Bomola's old father, has recently died, leaving it as 
a tniBt to Romola that his collection of hooka and antiquities 
should be kept together, and in his name should be given 
to the ci^ of Florence. 

Chaeactbbs: 
Tito di Melema. 
Romola — ^his wife. 

CosTUlfBS. — Romola is dressed in flowing black robes, cut 
square. Her red-gold hair is loose except for a fillet over 
the brow. Tito may be dressed as f anciiully as is possible, 
but an approximate attire for the young FlorentiDe noble 
would be silken hose, velvet trunks and a gay mantle and 
plumed cap. 

Scene. — An old librair, in a mansion in Florence; a large, 
dark room filled with books and curios. Table in center. 
To the left, at the back, a tall reading desk. A large 
grate at the right. Chair and stool in front — to the right 
Romola is standing at the desk, but turns to listen and 
runs to greet Tito, who enters at the right. She lays her 
hands on his shoulders and looks in his face. 

Boif OLA. Tito, dearest, I did not know you would come 
80 Boon. 
Tito. I am not welcome then? 
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RoMOLA. Tito ! 

(He Btrokes her hair, and she aseiste him to remove his 
wraps.) 

RoHOLA.. If I had expected you so sooo, I would have 
had a little festival prepared. I did not mean to be here in 
the library when yon came home. 

Trro. Never mind, sweet, do not think about the fire. 
Come— come and sit down. 

(Komola site on a low stool beside his chair and leans 
against him while she puts back his hair caressingly. Sud- 
denly she starts and gazes at him in alarm.) 

BoHOLA. What have yon got nnder your tonic, Tito? 
Something as hard as iron. 

Tito. It is iron — it is chain armor. 

BouoLA. There was some unexpected danger to-day, 
then? You had it lent to you for the procession? 

Tito. No; it is my own. I shall be obliged to wear it 
ctmetsntly, for some time. 

BoHOLA. What is it that threatens yon, my Tito? 

Tito. Every one is threatened in these times who is not 
a rabid enemy of the Medici. Don't look distressed, my 
Bomola. This armor will make me safe against covert 
attacks. 

RoMOLA. But my godfather, then, is not he, too, in dan- 
ger? And he takes no precautions. Ought he not, since he 
must surely be in more danger than yon, who have so little 
influence compared with him ? 

Tito. It is just because I am less important that I am 
in more danger. I am suspected constantly of being an 
envoy. And men like Messer Bernardo are protected by their 
position and their extensive family coimections, which spread 
among all parties, while I am a Greek that nobody would 
avenge. 

BOHOLA. But, Tito, is it a fear of some particular per- 
son, or only a vague sense of danger, that has made you 
think of wearing this ? 

Trro. I have had special threats, but I must beg you to 
be silent on the subject, my Romola. I shall consider that 
yon have broken my confidence if you mention it to yoor 
godfather. 

BovoLA. Assuredly I will not mention it if you wish it 
to be a secret. But, dearest Tito, it will make you very 
wretched. 

Trro. What will make me wretched? 
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Boifou. This fear — tliifi heayy umor. I cao't help 
Bhaddering as I feel it tinder m; arm. I could fEiDcr it ft 
Btory of enchantment — that some malignant fiend bad 
changed ;oar senaitive hnman akin into a hard shell. It 
seems so unlike my bright, Iig^t>-hearted Tito. 

Tito. Then you would rather have your husband eiposed 
to danger, when he leaves you? If you don't mind my being 
poniaraed or shot, trhy need I mind? I will give up the 
annor. Shall I? 

RouoLA. No, Tito, no. I am fanciful. Do not heed 
what I hsTe said. But such crimes are surely not common 
in Florence? I have always heard my father and godfather 
say 80. Have th^ become frequent lately ? 

Tito. It is not unlikely they will become frequent, with 
the bitter hatreds that are being bred continually. 

(Bomola is silent a moment, then speaks cheerfully.) 

BoHOLA. Tell me what has happened to-day. Has all 
gone off well ? 

Tito. Excellently well. First of all, the rain came and 
put an end to Luca Corsini's oration, which nobody wanted 
to hear, and a ready-tongued personage — some say it was 
Gaddi, some say it was Melema; but really it was done so 
quickly no one knows who it was — had the honor of giving 
tne Cristianissimo the briefest possible welcome in bad 
French. 

Bomola. Tito, it was you, I know. How is it yon never 
care about claiming anything? And after that? 

Tito. Oh, after that there was a shower of armor and 
jewels and trappings. There was strutting, and prancing, 
and confusion, and scrRmbllDg, and the people shouted, and 
the Christ ianissimo smiled from ear to ear. And after that 
there was a great deal of flattery, eating and play. I will 
tell you about it to-morrow. 

BoHOLA. Yes, dearest, never mind now. I have been 
enjoying the clang of the hells for the first time, Tito. I 
liked being shaken and deafened by them. I fancied I was 
something like a Bacchante possessed by a divine rage. Are 
not the people looking very joyful to-night? 

Tito. Joyful after a sour and pious fashion, but, in 
truth, those who are left behind in Florence have little cause 
to be joyful. It seems to me, the most reasonable ground of 
gladness would be to have got out of Florence. 

BouoLA. Why, Tito ? Are there fresh troubles ? 

Tito. No need of fresh troubles, my Bomola. There are 
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three strong parties in the ci^, all re&dj to fl; at each other's 
throate. For my own part, I have been thinking aerionaly 
that we should tie wise to quit Florence, my Romiua. 
(She starts.) 

Bom ou. Tito, how could we leave Florence F Suiely yoa 
do not think I can leave it ; at least, not yet — not for a long 
while. 

Tito. That is all a fabric of your imagination, my sweet 
one. Your secluded life has made you lay such false stress 
on a few things. You know I used to tell you, before we 
were married, that I wished we were somewhere else than in 
FlOTence. If you had seen more places and more people, ^ou 
would know what I mean when I say that there is sometlung 
in the Florentines that reminds me of their cutting spring 
winds. I like people who take life less eagerly ; and it would 
be good for my Bomola, too, to see a new life. I should like 
to dip her a little in the soft watera of forgetfulness. 
(He kisses her brow, but she does not heed him.) 

EoMOLA. Tito, it is not because I suppose Florence is the 
pleasantest place in the world that I desire not to quit it. It 
IS because I — because we have to see my father's wish ful- 
filled. My godfather is old; he is seventy-one; we could not 
leave it to him. 

Tito. It is precisely ^ose superstitions which hang about 
your mind like bedimming clouds, my Bomola, that make 
one great reason why I could wish we were two hundred 
leagues from Florence. I am obliged to take care of you in 
opposition to your own will. If those dear eyes, that look 
so tender, see falsely, I must see for them, and save my wife 
from wasting her life in disappointing herself by impracti- 
cable dreams. You know, dearest — your own clear ]uc^;ment 
always showed you — that the notion of isolating a collection 
of books and antiquities, and attaching a single name to 
then forever, was one that had no valid, substantial good for 
its object; and yet more, one that was liable to be defeated 
in a thousand ways. See what has become of the Medici col- 
lections. And, for my part, I consider it even blameworthy 
to entertain those petfy views of appropriation. Why should 
any one be reasonably glad that Florence should posseas the 
benefits of learned research and taste more than any other 
citji I understand your feeling about the wishes of the 
dead ; but wisdom puts a limit to these sentiments, else lives 
might be continually wasted in that sort of futile devotion — 
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like praising desf goda forever. Ton g&ve rour life to yaax 
father while he lived; why should 70a demand more of 
joureelf ? 

HouoLA. Because it was a trust He trusted me; he 
trusted you, Tito. I did not expect joa to feel anythiiig else 
about it— to feel as I do, bat I did expect you to feel twit 

'I'rro. Yes, dearest, of course I should feel it on a point 
where your father's real welfare or happineee was concerned ; 
but there is no question of that now. Ask yourself, dearest, 
what possible good can these books and antiquities do, 
stowed together under your father's name in Florence more 
than they would do if they were divided or carried else- 
where? 

(Romola has drawn away from him and sits witit her 
hands clasped, cold and still.) 

Romola. You talk of substantial good, Tito. Are faith- 
fulness, and love, and sweet, grateful memories, no good? Is 
it no good that we should keep our silent promisee on which 
others build because they believe in our love and truth? Is 
it no good that a just life should be justly honored? Or, is 
it go^ that we should harden our hearts against all the 
wants and hopes of those who have depended upon us ? What 
good can belong to men who have such souls? To talk clev- 
erly, perhaps, and find soft couches for themselves, and live 
and me with their base selves as their best companions. I 
know of no good for cities or the world if they are to be made 
np of such things. But I am not thinking of other Italian 
cities and the ^ole civilized world. I am thinkine of my 
father, and of my love and sorrow for him, and of nis just 
claims on us. I would give up anything else, Tito. I 
would leave Florence. What else did I live for but for him 
and you ? But I will not give up that duty. What have I 
to do with your arguments ? It was a yearning of his heart 
and therefore it is a yearning of mine. 

Tito. I am sorry to hear you speak in that spirit of blind 
persistence, my Romola, because it obliges me to give you 
pain. But I partly foresaw your opposition, and as a prompt 
decision was necessaiy, I avoided that obstacle, and decided 
without consulting you. The very care of a husband for 
his wife's interest compels him to Uiat separate action some- 
times, even when he has such a wife as you, my Romola. 
(She turns her eyes on him in breathless inquiry.) I mean 
that I have arranged for the transfer, both of the books and 
of the antiquities, where they will find the highest use and 
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value. The books have been bought for the Dnke of Milan, 
the marttles and bronzee and the rest are going to France; 
and both will be protected by the stability of a great poirer, 
instead of remaining in a cil^ which ia exposed to rain. 

(Romola starts ^om her seat and stands looking at him 
with tightened hands^ and speaks in scorn and angsr.) 

BouoLA. Yon have sold them? 

Tito. I have. 

BouoiA. Toil are a treacherons man I ... It may be 
hindered. I am going to my godfather. 

(Tito starts ap, goes to the door, locks it, and takes oat 
the key.) 

Tito. Try to calm yourself a little, Ibunola. Try at least 
to nnderstand the fact and do not se^ to take fntile st^w 
which may be fatal. It is of no ose for yon to go to your 
^(odfather. Messer Bernardo cannot reverse what I have 
done. Only sit down. You woold hardly wish, if yon were 
qnite yoarself, to make it known to any third person what 
passes between as in private. 

RoHOiA. Why can it not be reversed ? Nothing is moved 
yet 

Tito. Simply becanse the sale has been, concluded by 
written agreement; the purchasers have left Florence, and 
I hold the bonds for the purchase money. 

BouoLA. If my father had suspected you of being a 
faithless man he would have placed the library out of your 
power. But death overtook him too soon, and when you were 
sure his ear was deaf, and his hand stUE, yon robbed him. 
Have you robbed somebody else who is not dead? Is that the 
reason you wear armor ? 

Tito. It is useless to answer the words of madness, 
Bomola. Your peculiar feding about your father has made 
yoa mad at this moment. Any rational person looking at 
the case from a due distance will see that I have taken the 
wisest course. Apart from the influence of your exaggerated 
feelings on him, I am convinced that Messer Bernardo would 
be of that opinion. 

SoHOLA. He would not He lives in the hope of seeing 
my father's wish exactly fulfilled. We spoke of it together 
only yesterday. He will help me yet. 

Tito. No, my Romola. Understand that such thoughts 
as these are impracticable. You would not in any reason- 
able moment ask your godfather to bury three thousand 
florins in addition to what he has already paid on the library. 
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I tittink yonr pride and delicacy voold shrink from that 
(She Binka trMabling on a chair.) Moreover, it is not mj 
will that MesBer Beniardo should advance the money, even 
if the project were not an utterly vild one. And I beg to 
consid^, before you take any step or utter any word on 
the subject, what Till be the consequence of your placing 
yoorself in opposition to me, and trying to exhibit your hus- 
band in the odious light which your own distemp^^ feel- 
ings cast over him. What object will yon serve by injuring 
me with Uesser Bernardo? The event is irrevocable. The 
library is sold, and you are my wife, 

(She aits looking away from him, and finally speaks, 
coldly and qoietly.) 

RoHOLA. I have one thing to ask. 

1*IT0. Ask aD3rthing that I can do without injuring us 
both, Bomola. 

HoMOLA. That you will give me that portion of the 
money which bdongs to my godfather, and let me pay him. 

Tito. I must have stone assurance ^m you, nret, of Qw 
attitude yon intend to take towards me. 

Bomola. Do yon believe in assorances, Tito? 

Tito. From you, I do. 

ROHOLA. I will do you no harm. I shall diaclose noth- 
ing. I will say nothing to pain him or you. Tou say, truly, 
the event is irrevocable, and I am yoor wife. 

Tito. Then I will do what yon desire io-morrow morn- 
ing. 

Bomola. To-night, if possible, that we may not speak of 
it again, 

Tito. It is possible. ^He goes to the desk, writes, then 
puts a paper in her hand.) You will receive something in 
return, you are aware, my Romola? 

ROMOLA. Yes, I understand. 

Tito. And you will forgive me, my Bomola, when you 
have had time to reflect. 

(She is aware that he unlocks the door and goes out Sh« 
moves her head and listens. A door opens and shuts again. 
She starts up as if some sudden freedom has come, and goes 
to her father's chair where his picture is propped, fnlla on 
her knees before it, and bnrsts into sol»). 
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Retribution 

BT ANTHOHT HOPS. 
From " The Dolly DiaXogwa." 

Ceakaotbrs: 
Lady Mickleham, 
Mr. Samiul Trovers Carter. 
Five Young Ladies. 
Butler. 

Miss Dorothea Foster. 
Lord Micklekam. 

Scene. — Lady Mickleham'e drawing-room. 

(Present: Lady Uickleham and five joang ladiea, the 
yonng ladies sitting in straight-backed uiaiie, doing em- 
broidery. Butler opens door and uBhers in Ur. Carter!) 

Lady Mioelehah (looking at Mr. Carter through her 
pince net) Mr. — er — Carter? 

(Mr. Carter bows.) 

Ladt Mioklbhah (to young ladies). My dears! 

(Young ladies rise, bow and file out of the room, leaving 
their embroidery. A pause follows. Mr. Carter appears 
nerrouB.) 

Ladt Micklehah. I have sent for you, Mr. Carter, be- 
caiiBe I've been reading an unpleasant stoiy. 

Me. Caster (apologetically). In these days of French 
influence, Lady Mickleoam, — 

Ladt Miokleham. Contained in a friend's letter (focus- 
aiog her pince nez full on Mr. Carter's face.) 
(Mr. Carter bows.) 

IiADT MiOELEHAU. It must have been as painful for her 
to write as for me to read. And that is saying much. Be 
seated, pray. 

(Mr. Carter bows, and aits down in one of the straights 
badced chairs. B^;ins nervously to play with one of the 
pieces of embroidery.) 

Ladt Micelehah. Is Lady Jane's work in your way? 

(Mr. Carter drops embroidery and puts foot on his hat.) 
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Ladt Mtckleham. I believe, Mr. Carter, that 70a are 
Bcqnaiiited with Miss Dorothea Foster? 

Mr. Cabteb. I have that pleasure. 

Ladt Micklehau. Who is about to be married to mj 
80D, the Earl of Mickleham F 

Mb. Cabieb. That, I believe, is so. 

Ladt Micklehau. My son, Mr. Carter, is of a simple 
and truBting dispositioQ. Perhaps I had better come to the 
point I am imormed by this letter that, in conversation 
with the writer, the other day, Archibald mentioned, quite 
incidentally, some very startling facte. Those facta concern 
you, Mr. Carter. 

Mb. Cabteb. May I ask the name of the writer? 

Ladt Mioklehah. I do not think that is necessary. She 
is a lady in whom I have the utmost confidence. 

Mb. Carteb. That is, of course, enough. 

Ladt Miobxshah. It appears, Mr. Carter — and you will 
excuse me if I speak plainly — that you have, in the first 
place, giv^i t« my son's bride a wedding present which I can 
only describe as — 

Ms. Cabteb (interrupting). A pearl ornament, with a 
ruby or two, and — 

Ij.u>t Mioelbhah. a pearl heart! er — fractured, and 
that yon explained that this absurd article represented your 
heart. 

Mb. Cartbb. Mere badinage. 

Lady Mxcklbhah. In execrably bad taste. 
{Mr. Carter bows.) 

Ladt Mickleham. In fact, most offensive. But that is 
not the worst. From my son's further statements it appeals 
tiiat on one occasion, at least, he found you and Miss Foster 
engaged in what I can only call — (Mr. Carter raises hand 
in protest. Lady M. takes no notice and continues.) What 
I can only call romping. (I^ast word violently, shuddering 
afterwards.) 

Mb. Castbb. Kompingl 

Ladt Mioklehah. A thing not only atrociously vulgar 
at all times, but under the circumstances — ^need I say more? 
Mr. Carter, you were engaged in chasing my son's future 
bride round a table 1 

Ma. Cabteb. Pardon me, Lady Mickleham. Tour son's 
future bride was engaged in chasing me round a table. 

Lady Mickleham. It is the same tiling. 
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Mb. Cabtbb. I Blumld have thought there was a diatinc- 
tion. 

Last Miceleuam. None at all. 

Ms. Casxeb. I didn't let her catch me, Lad; Mickleham. 

Lady MiCKLEHAU. No, sirl Ifyoahad — 

Mh. Cabtes, OoodnesB knows (soAldne his bead) I 

Ijady Micelehau. Ae it happened, liowever, my son 
entered in the middle of this diegraceful — 

Mb. Cabtbb. It was at the beginning (sighing regret- 
fnlly). 

(Iddy Mickleham, very angry, grips the handle of her 
pince ties with encb force that she breaks it in two. In a 
moment she looks aa though nothing had happened, but Mr. 
Carter laughs, thai immediately becomes grave. Lady 
Mickleham risea, Mr. Carter also rising immediately after- 
wards.) 

Ijady Micexehau (freezingly) . You are amused? 

(Mr. Carter stumbles on his hat and it rolls to Lady 
Micklebam's feet) 

T..ADT Micelbhau. It is not probable that after Miss 
Foster's marriage you will meet her often. You will move 
in — er — somewhat different circles. 

Mr. Castkb. I may catch a glimpse of her in her carriage 
from the top of my Tjus. 

Ladt Mioelbhah. Your milieu and my sod's — 

Mb. Cabtbb. I know his valet, &ougb. 

(Lady Mickleham stares at Mr. Carter a moment through 
her pince nez, then marches disdainfully out of the room. 
Mr. Carter picks up his hat and starts to leave. Miss Foster 
and Lord Mickleham enter. Mr. Carter goes on, ignoring 
ttiem.) 

LoBD MiCKLBUAH (seizing Mr. Carter by the coat-tails). 
Do yon mean to cut us F 

Mb. Cabtbb. Yee. 

XiOBO MiCKLBHAM. Why, what the deuce — ? 

Mb. Cabteb. I've seen your mother. I wish, Mickleham, 
that when you do happen to intrude as you did the other day, 
you wouldn't repeat what you see. 

LoBD Mickleham. Lord! She's not heard of that? I 
cmly told Aunt Cynthia. 

M188 FosTEB. Does — does she know it ail f 

Mb. Cabteb. More than all — ^much more. 

Miss Fosteb (reproachfully). Didn't you smooth it 
over? 
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Mb. Cahtkb. On reflection, I doo't know that I did — 
omch. 

(Lord Mickleham bursts oat laughing.) 

Lord M10SLSHA.H. What a game I 

UlBB PoSTBR. That* B all very well for you, but do you 
happen to ronember that we dine with her to-night? 
(Lord Mickleham grows grave.) 

Mb. Cabtsb. I hope yon'U enjoy yourselves. I always 
cling to the belief that the wicked are pnnished (looking at 
Mies Foster). 

LoED MiOELBHAH. Never tou mind, little woman (draw- 
ing Miss Foster's arm through hia.) Ill see you throng 
After all, everybody knows that Carter's an ass. 

(Lord Micklehiun and Miss Foster leave the room, Miss 
Foster looking np at Lord M.) 

Mb. Oabtbb. Well, that piece of universal knowledge 
may help matters, but I do not quite see how. I might as 
well go now. Miss Dolly has quite forgotten me. She was 
looking up at Archie Mickleham like — well, hang it, in the 
way they do, you know. So III just walk on. I Wieve Miaa 
Dolly has got a husband who is (let us say) good enough for 
her. And, for one reason and another, I am glad of it And 
I also believe that she knows it And I am — I Buppoae— 
glad of that, too. Ob, yea, of course I am. Of course 
(Goes out) 

* * 

A Friendly Cloud 

BY A. LOWE PUNT. 

Diamon's in ha' eyes, 

Spa'kles on de wata* ; 
An' I doan kiss ha', 

But I fink I ou^ta'. 

Moon 80 sheeny bright, 

Boat so gently toMin', 
Pert sta's so blmky 

Tink dat dey am bosain*. 

Urn — dat scrumptious cloud 

Snuggled ha' to ma hawt I 
Moonshine am alright, 

But a cloud played de part. 
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Confessions* 

BT A. OONAN DOTLE. 

From " A Daet" 

(Arranged by Kate Wiener McClnsk^.) 

SoBKB. — ^A pretty living room lighted hj a lamp. DiTsn, 
easy chair, table. 

Ghakaotebs: 

Ha. 

She. 

(She is propped in cnshionB on the diran. He ib in the 
easy-cbair witb his paper. She watches him intently ; then 
Bp«LkB earnestly.) 

3hb. Tdl me, Frank, did yon erer love any one before 
me? 

He. Hot badly trimmed the lamp ie to-night 
(He occapies some Beconds with the lamp.) 

She. Did yon, Frank? 

He. Did I what? 

She. Ever love any one else ? 

He. My dear If ande, what is the nee of asldog qneetionfl 
like that? 

She. Yon said that there were no secrets between ns. 

He. No; bnt there are some things better left alone. 

See. That is what I should call a secret. 

He. Of course, if yon make a point of it — 

She. I do. 

He. Well, then, I am ready to answer anything th&t yon 
ask. But yon must not blame me if you do not like my 
answers. 

She. Who iros she, Frank? 

Hi. Which? 

She. Frank, more than one? 

Hb. I told yon that you would not like it 

She. Oh, I wish that I had not asked you. 

He. Then do let us drop it. 

* Copjilaht, UK, bj S. AppMoD & Co. Baprlntad b; ipeoUl pamialoii of 
A. Ctun Dorl*. 
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Sbb. No, I can't drop it now. Frank, yon have gone too 
i%i. Yon mnet tell me ererTthing. 

Eb. Everytliiiig? 

Shb. Yes, eveiything, Frank. 

He. I am not aure f£at I can. 

She. Ib it bo dreadfol as tJiatF 

Kb. Xo, there is another reason. 

She. Do tell me, Frank. 

Hk There is a good deal of it Yon know how a modem 
poet excosed himself to his wife for all hU pre-matrimonial 
eiperiencea. He said he was looking for her. 

She. Well, I do like that t 

He. I was looking for you. 

She. You seem to have looked a good deal. 

He. But I found you at last. 

She. I had rather you had found me at first, Frank. 

He. Isn't it time for sapper P 

She. How many did you really lore? Please don't joke 
about it, Frank. I really want to know. 

Hb. If I chose to Ml you a lie — 

3hb. Bat you won't 

Hb. No, I won't I could never feel the same again. 

Shi. Well, th^i, how many did you lore? 

Hb. Don't exaggerate what I say, Maude, or take it to 
heart You see, it aJl depends upon what you mean by love. 
There are all sorts and degrees of love, some jost the whim 
of a moment, and others the passion of a lifetime. Some 
are founded on mere physical passion, and some on inteUec- 
tual sympathy, and some on spiritual affinity. 

See. Which do you love me with ? 

He. All three. 

She. Sure? 

Hb. Perfectly sure. 

(She comes to him and kisBee her fingers, lays them on hi» 
lips, then goes back.) 

Shb. Well, now, the first? 

Hb. Oh, I can't, Maude. Don't 

Shb. Come, sir; her name? 

He. No, no, Mande; that is going a little too far. Evai 
to yon I would never motion another woman's name. 

Shb. Who was she, th^? 

Hb. Please don't let us go into detuls. It is perfectly 
horrible. Let me tell things in my ovm way. 
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Shb. Yob are wriggliogj air. Bat I won't be hard upon 
you. Tell it your way. 

He. Well, in a word, Mande, I waa always in love with 
scane one. 

Shb. Your love mnst be very cheap. 

Hi. If 8 ahnoet a neceeaity of eziatence for a health; 
yoong man who haa ima^ation and a warm heart. It was 
all— or nearly all — quite auperficial. 

She. I ^ould mink all yonr love waa Buperfictal if it 
came so easily. 

Hb. Don't be croee, Maude. I had never seen yon at the 
time. I owed no duty to you. 

Shb. Yoo owed a duly to your own self-respect. 

Hb. There, I knew we should have trouble over it What 
do you want to ask such questions for ? I dare say I am a 
fool to be so frank. 

(She sits quiet and cold, thm Tallies.) 

She. WeU? 

He. Must I go on P 

She. Yes, I may as well hear it 

He. You'll only be cross. 

Shb. We've gone too far to stop, and I'm not cross, 
Frank. Only pained a little. But I do appreciate your 
frankness. I bad no idea you were such a — such a Mormon 1 
(laughing). 

He. I used to take an interest in ereTy woman. 

Shk " Take an interest. " is good. 

Hb. That was how it b^an. And then, if circamstancee 
were favorable, the interest deepened until at last naturally 
— well, you can tmderetand. 

Shb. How many did yon take an interest in? 

He. Well, in pretty nearly all of than. 

She. And how many deepened F 

He. Oh, I don't know. 

She. Twenty? 

He. Well — ^rather more than that, I think. 

She. Thirty? 

He. Quite thirty. 

She. Forty? 

Hb. Not more than forty, I think. 

She. Let me see, you are twenty-seven now, so yon hare 
loved four women a year since you were seventeen. 

He. If yon reckon it that way, I am afraid that it must 
have been more than forty. 
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Sm (crying). If 9 dreadful. 

He (kneeling down in front of her and InVing her litnds). 
Yon make me feel such a brute. Anjhoir, I love you noT 
with all mj heart and mind and sool. 

Shb. Fortj — firstly and lastly. (She eobs, half-lan^iing 
and half-crying. Then she pulls his hair to reassure him.) 
I can't be angry with yon. Besides, it would be ungenerous 
to be angry when yon tell me things of your own b%e will, 
f on are not forced to tell me. It is very honorable of you. 
Bat I do wish you had token an interest in me first 

Hb. Well, it was not so fated. I suppose there are some 
men who are quite good when they are bachelors. But I 
doQ't believe th^ are the best meru Th^ are either arch- 
angels upon earth — ^young Gladstones and Newmans— or dse 
they are cold, calculating, timid, unririlc creatures, who will 
never do any good. The first claas must be splendid. I never 
met one except in memoirs. The others I don't want to meet 

Shk. Were they nicer than I ? . 

Hb. Who? 

She. Those fori? women. 

He. No, dear, of conrse not Why are you laughing P 

She (laughing). Well, it came into my head how fnimy 
it would be if the forty were all gathered into one room, and 
you were turned loose in the middle of them. 

He. Funny ! 

She. It doesn't strike you as comic? 

He. No, it doesn't 

She. Of cotuse it wouldn't 

ly). When yoo have quite finished— 



She. All right now. Don't be cross. -If I didn't laugh 
I shoold cry. I'm sorry if 1 have annoyed you. (He has 

f}ae back to his chair, so she pays him a flying visit) 
atisfiedP (Sits on arm of his chair.) 

He. Not quite. 

She. Now? (Puts her hand in his.) 

He. All right. I forgive yon. 

She. Thars fanny, too. Fancy you forgiving me, after 
all these confessions. But yon never loved one of them all 
aa you love meP 

He. Never. 

She. Swear it 

He. I do swear it 

She. Morally, and what do you call it and the other F 

He. Not one of Uiem. 
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Shb. And never will again? 

He. Never. 

8hb. Qood boy, forever and ever? 

Hb. Forever and ever. 

She. And the forty were horrid ? 

He. No, hang it, Uaude, I can't eay that, 
(She pDQte and hangs her head.) 

She. Yon like them better, then ? 

He. Hovr absurd yon are, Mande. If I had liked on« 
better, I shoold have married her. 

Shb. Well) yes, I suppose you would. You must have 
taken a deeper interest in me than in the others since you 
married me. I hadn't thought of that. 

He. Silly old girl ! Of course, I liked you beat. Let us 
drop the thing and never talk about it any more. 

She. Have you their photographs ? 

He. No. 

She. None of thcan? 

He. No. 

She. What did yon do with them? 

He. I never had meet of them. 

She. And the others? 

He. I destroyed eome when I married. 

She. That was nice of you. Aren't you sorry? 

He. No ; I thought it was only right. 

She. Were you fondeat of dark women, or fair? 

Hk Oh, I don't know. I never vras pemickettf in my 
tastes. You know those lines I read you from Henl^: 
"Handsome ugly — all are women." That's a bachelors 
mwit.imMn f- 

She. Bnt do Tou mean to say, sir — now you are speaking 
on yoor honor — tnat out of all these forfy there was not out 
who ma prettier than I am? 

(Stands before him.) 

He. Do let us talk of something else. 

Shb. And not one as clever ? 

Hs. How absurd you are to-night, Maude. 

Shk. Come, answer me. 

He. I've answered you already. 

She. I did not hear you. 

He. Oh, yes, you did. I said that I had married yon, and 
that shows tut Iliked yon beet. I don't compare you qoalitf 
for quality against evaj one in the world. That would m 
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abeard. Wlutt I sa; is, that your combination of qoalltiM 
is the one which ia most dear to me. 

Shb. Oh, I see. How nice and frank yon are. 
(Goes back to couch.) 

Hb. Now I've hart you. 

Shb. Oh, no, not in the least I like yon to be frask. I 
sboold hate to think that there was anything yon did not 
care to tell me. 

Hb. And you, Maude — would you be equally frank with 
me? 

She. Yes, dear, I will. I fed that I owe it to you after 
TOOT confidence in me. I have had my little experiences, too. 

Hb. YouP 

Sub. Perhaps you would rather that I said nothing about 
them. What good can there be in raking up these old 
stories? 

Hb. No, I had rather you told me. 

She. You won't be hurt? 

Hb. No, no ; certainly not. 

Shb. You may take it from me, Frank, that if any mar- 
ried woman ever tells her husband iiiat until she saw him she 
never felt any emotion at the sight of another man, it is sim- 
ply nonsense. There may be women of that sort ^iout, but I 
never met them. I don't think I should like them, for they 
must be dry, cold, unsympathetic, unemotional, unwomanly 
creatures. 

Hb. Maude, you have loved some one else. 

Shb. I won't d^iy that I have been interested, deeply in^ 
terested in several men. 

Hb. Several? 

Shb. It was before I had met you, dear. I owed yon no 
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You have loved several men. 

Shb. The feeling was for tiie most part quite superficiaL 
There are many sorts and degrees of love. 

He. Good heaven, Mande. How many men inspired this 
feeling io ypa ? 

Shb. The troth is, Frank, that a healthy young woman 
who has imagination and a warm heart is attracted by every 
young man. I know that you wish me to be frank and to 
return your confidence. But there is a certain kind of ytyaag 
man with whom I always felt my interest deepen. 

Hb. Oh, you did discriminate. 

Shb. Now you are getting bitter. I will say no more. 
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He. Yoa have said too mnch. You must go on now. 

Shk, Well, I was only going to say that duk men aliravB 
had a pecnliar fascination tor me. I don't know what it is, 
but the feeling is quite overpowering. 

He. Is that why you married a man with flaxen hair ? 

She. Well, I couldn't eniect to find every auali^ in my 
huBband, coald I? It would not be reasoiuble. I assore 
you, dear, that taking your tout ensemble, I like you far tiie 
beet of aU. You may not be the handsomest, and you may 
not be ttie clererest— one cannot expect one's absolute ideal 
— but I love you far, far the best of any. I do hope I hsven't 
hurt you by anything I have said. 

He. I am sorry I am not your ideal, Maude. It would 
be absurd to suppose myself anybody's ideal; hut I hoped 
always that the eyes of love transfigured an object and made 
it seem all right. My hair is past praying for, but if you 
can point out anything that I can mend — 

She. No, no; I want yon just as yoa are. If I hadn't 
liked you best I wouldn't have married you, Frank, would I ? 

He. But those other experiences? 

See. Oh, we had better drop them. What good can it 
possibly do to discuss my old experiences? It will only 
annoy you. 

He. Kot at all. I honor you for your frankness in 
speaking out, although I acknowledge that it is a litUe 
unexpected. Go on. 

She. I forget where I was. 

He. You had just remarked that before your marriage 
you had love affairs with a number of men. 

She. How horrid it sounds, doesn't it? 

He. Well, it did strike me in that way. 

She. But thafs because you exaggerate what I said. I 
said that I had been attracted by several men. 

He. And that dark men thrUIed you. 

She. Exactly. 

He. I had hoped that I was the first 

She. It was not fated to be bo. I could easily tell you a 
lie, Frank, and say that you were, but I should never forgive 
myself if I were to do such a thing. You see, I left school 
at seventeen, and I was twenty-three when I became engaged 
to you. There are six years. Imagine all the dtuic^, pic- 
nics, parties, visitings, of six years 1 I could not help meet^ 
ing young men continually. A good many were interested 
in me, and I — 
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Hk. Yon were intereated in ihaa. 

Shb. It was natural. Frank. 

He. Oh, yee, perfectlj natural. And then I nndeiatand 
tttat the int«refit deepened. 

Shs. Sometimes. When you met a jonng man who wu 
interested Eeveral times running at a dance, then in the 
street, then in the garden, then a walk home at night^-ot 
course your interest deepened. 

Hb. Yes. 

Shb. And then — 

He. Well, what was the next stage ? ( Walks excitedly. ) 

She. Sure you're not angry ? 

He. No, no, not at all. Go on. The next stage was — ? 

She. Well, when you have been deeply interested some 
time, then you b^in to have experiences. 

He. Aht 

She. Don't shout, Frank. 

He, Did I shout? Never mind. Go on. You had ex- 
periences. 

She. Why go into details? 

He. You must go on. You have said too much to stop. 
I insist upon hearing the experiences. 

She. Not if yon ask for them in that way, Frank. 

He. Well, I don't insist I b^ you to have conSdence 
in me, and toll me some of your experiences. 

(She leans back in her armchair, with her eyes half -closed 
and a quiet retroepectire smile upon her face.) 

She. Well, if you would really like to hear, Frank, as a 
proof of my confidence and trust, I will tell you. You will 
remember Uiat I had not seen you at ifae time. 

He. I will make every excuse. 

She. I will tell you a single experience. It was my first 
of the sort, and stands out very clearly in my memory. It 
all came through my being left alone witii a gentleman who 
was visiting my motlier. 

He. Yee. 

She. Well, we were alone in the room, yon understand. 

He. Yes, yes; go on. 

She. And he paid me many little complimaits, kept say- 
ing how pret^ I was, and that he had never seen a sweeter 
girl, and so on. You know what gentlemen would say. 

He. And you? 

She. Oh, I hardly answered him; but, of conrse, I waa 
young and inexperienced, and I could not help bong flat- 
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tetei and pleased at his worda. I ma; have ahowu him what 
I felt, for he enddenly — 

Hb. Kissed yon. 

Shs. Exactly. He kissed me. Don't walk up and down 
tbe room, dear. It fidgets me. 

He. All right Oo on. Don't stop. After this outrage, 
what happened next? 

Shb. You really want to know ? 

Hb. I must know. What did you do? 

She. I am sorry that I ever began, for I can see that it is 
exciting you. Light your pipe, dear, and let ub talk of some- 
thing else. It will only make you cross if I tell you the 
truth. 

Hb. I won't be eross. Qo on. What did you do? 

She. Well, Frank, since yon insist — I kissed him back. 

He. Yon — you kissed li'"' back ? 

She. Yoa'lt have Jemima up if you go on like tliat. 

He. You kissed him back t 

She. Yes, dear^ it may be wrong, but I did. 

He. Great heavens. Why did you do that ? 

She. Well, I liked him. '. 

He. a dark man. 

She. Yes, he was dark. 

He. Maude, Maude. Well, don't stop. What then? 

She. Then he kissed me several times. 

He. Of couree he would if you kissed him. What elae 
could you expect? And then? 

She. Oh, Frank, I can't 

He. Qo on. I am ready for anything. 

She. Well, do sit down and don't run about the room. 
J am only agitating you. 

He. There, I am sitting. You can see that I am not agi- 
tated. For heaven's sake, go on. 

She. He asked me if I would sit upon his knee. 

He. Tekt 

She (beginning to laugh). Why, Frank, you are croak- 
ing, like a frog. 

He. I am glad you think it is a laughing matter. Qo on; 
go on. You yidded to his very moderate and natural re- 
quest You sat upon his knee. 

She. Well, Frank, I did. 

He. Good heavens ! 

She. Don't be so excitable, dear. It was long before I 
saw you. 
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Hb. You mean to sit tliere and tell me in cold blood that 
yoa sat npon this mffian'B knee? 

Shb. What else could I do? 

Hb. What coald yon do? Yoa could have screamed; 
you could hare rung the bell ; you could have struck him ; you 
could have risen In the digni^ of your insulted womai^ijood 
and valked out of the room. 

Shb. It was not so easy for me to walk oat of the room. 

Hb. He held yoa? 

She. Yes, he held me. 

Hb. Oh, if I had been there 1 

Shb. And there was another reason. 

Hb. What wea that? 

Shb. Well, I wasn't very good at walking at that time. 
You see, I was only three years old. 

Hb. You little wretch ! (He sinks feebly in chair.) 

Shb. Oh, yon dear old goose. I feel so much better. 

Hb. You horror ! 

Shb. I had to get level with yon over my forty predecee- 
Bors. You old Bluebeard I But I did harrow yoo a little, 
didn't I? 

Hb. Harrow me? I'm raw all over. If a a nightmare. 
O Maude, how could you have the heart? 

Shb. Oh, it was lovely, beautiful. 

He. It was dreadful 1 

She. And how jealous you were! Oh, I am so glad. 

Hb. I don't t hinV that I ever realized quite before how 
a woman might look at a man's foolishness. Come her^ yon 
angell 

CUKTAIN. 



Now, blessinp light on him that first invented this same 
sleep! It covers a man all over, thoughts and all, like a 
cloak; it is meat for the hungry, drink for the thirsty, heat 
for the cold, and cold for the hot. It is the current coin 
that purchases all the pleasures of the world cheap, and the 
balance that sets the king and the shepherd, the fool and the 
wise man, evea. — Cervantes. 
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Topsy 

From " Uncle Tom's Cabin." 
BY HARRIET BBECHER STDWS. 

(Airanged by Kate Wisner McClnekey.) 



CoABAOIBBS: 

Mits Ophelia. 

Eva. 

Topsy. 

SiTDATiOM. — TopBT hos been given to Miss Ophelia to ba 
trained. MIbb Ophelia comes from the Iforthj and is 
unacquainted with the n^roes. 

This scene conld be played br three children, bnt, if 
Miss Ophelia is played by an adult, Era and Topsy should 
be little girls. 

Scene. — A bedroom. A couch can be used as a bed. A 
dreasing'table, with neat arrangement, except that a rib- 
bon and a pair of glovee are lying on it, Chaira. Work- 
basket. Any accessories. Mias Ophelia, Hitting sewing. 
Enters Topsy in short, clean gown of calico. Barefooted. 

Miss Ophelia. Now, Topsy, you are clean and tidy at 
laat, I hope? 

TOPST. Laws, yes. Miss Feelyt There's not a speck o* 
dirt left on me. 

MisB Ophelu. That is better; I hope you will always 
keep clean and tidy in the future. There is nothing I dislike 
BO much as dirt. 

ToPBT (rollingher ^ea andmaldng aface). YeStmissis. 

Mias Ophelia. Now, I hare a few questions to ask yoa 
before we set to work. How old are you, Topsy? 

TopBT (grinning). Dunno, missis. 

Misa Ophelia. Don't know how old yon are 1 Did no- 
bo^ erer tell you? Who was your mother, then, child? 

TopST (with another grin). Never had none. 

MiBB Ophelia. Never had any mother 1 What do yon 
mean? Where were yoo bom? 
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TOPST. Never waa bom. (Doee a few Btepe of cake- 
walk.) 

iiiBB Ophelia (sternly). Yon mustn't answer me like 
that, child. I am not playing with you. Tell me where yoa 
were bom and who were yoor father and mother. 

ToFST (emphatically). Never waa bom, never had no 
father, nor mother, nor nothin' t 

MisB Ophelia. Topsy, how can you say euch things 1 
How long have you lived with your master and misbvse F 
Topsy. Dnnno, missis. 

Misa Ophelia. Ib it a year, or more, or less? Try to 
answer properly, this time. 
T0P8Y. Dunno, miBBia. 

Miss Ophbua. Worse and worse I Do you know any- 
thing at all, I wonder I Have yon ever heard of Qod, Topsy ? 
(Topsy ahdces her head.) Do you know who made you? 

ToPST (laughing). Nobody as I knows tm; 'spect I 
grow'd. Don't think nobody ever made me. 

M188 Opheua (shocked). Terrible! whatever shall I do 
with a child like this ! Do you know how to sew, Topey ? 
T0P8T. No, missis. 

Miss Ophelia. What can you do? What did you do for 
your master and mistress ? 

TopST, Fetch water, wash dishes, and clean knives and 
wait on folks. 

U1S8 Ophelia (going to left side of bed). Well, now, 
Topsy, I'm going to show you just how my bed is to be made. 
I am very particular about my bed. You must leam exactly 
bow to do it Come to &e other side and watch me welL 
ToPST (going to right side). Yes, ma'am. 
Miss Opheua. Now, Topsy, look here. This is the hem 
of the sheet This is the right side of the sheet This is the 
wrong. Will you remember? 
TopsT (witii a big sigh). Yes, ma'am. 
MiBS Ophelia. Well, now, the undersheet you must 
bring over — ^like this — and tuck it right down under the mat- 
trees, nice and smooth — ^like this. Do you see? 
T0P8Y (with a bigger sigh). Yes, ma'anL 
M18B Ophbua. But the upper sheet must be brought 
down and tucked under, firm and smooth at the foot— like 
thia — the narrow hem at the foot 

Topsy (snatching the gloves and the ribbon off the diess- 
injT-table, as Miss Ophelia bends over the bed). Yes, ma'am. 
(Slips them into her sleeve.) 
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UiSB Ophelu (pnllin; off the dothee again). N'ow, 
Topej, let me see if jon can do it. 

(Tope; quickly and neatly makes ihe bed again.) 

Uiss Ophelia (watching ber). Very good, . . . . rer; 
good indeed, Topey ! We shall make some&ing of you yet 

TopsY (tucking in the sheet). Yes, missis. 

(As she does so the ribbon falls from her eleere.) 

Miss Ophelia (picking it np). What is thisF Yon 
naughty, wicked child ! Yon have been stealing I 

TopsY (very surprised). Why I That's Miss Feely's rib- 
bon, ain't it? How could it a' got into my sleeve? 

Miss Ophelia. Topsy, you naughty girl, don't tell me a 
lie. You stole that ribbon I 

Topsy. Missis, I declare I didn't. Never seed it till dis 
blessed minnit. 

Miss Ophelia. Topsy, don't yon know it is wicked to 
tell lies? 

Topsy. I never tell no lies. Miss Feely. IVe jist the 
tmtti I've been tellin' now. It ain't nothin' else. 

UiBs Ophelia. Topsy, I shall have to whip yon, if yoa 
tell lies so. 

Topsy (beginning to cry). Laws, miflsiB, if you whip* 
all day, couldn't say no other way. I never seed that ribbon. 
It must a' caught in my sleeve. Mias Feely must a' left it 
on the bed, and it got canght in the clothes, and so got in my 
sleeve. 

Mias Ophelia (angrily shaking her). Topsy, how dare 
you I Don't you tm me uiat again. (The gloves fall to Uie 
ground.) 

Miss Ophblu (holding them up) . There I Will you tell 
me yon didn't steal the ribbon ? 

Topsy (stiU crying loudly). missis, missis, I'se so 
sorry 1 I won't never do it again, I won't. 

MiBS Ophelia. Stop crying, then, and tell me if you have 
taken anything else since you have been in the house. If 
you tell me truthfully, I won't whip you. 

Topsy. Lews, missis, I took Miss Era's red things she 
wears on her neck. 

Miss Ophelia. Yon did? Yon naughty child I Go and 
bring it me this minute. 

Topsy. Laws, missis, I can't— ttiey's burnt up. 

Miss Ophelia. Burnt up ? What a story I Go and get 
them or I shall whip you. 
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TopST (groauiiig and ciying). I can't, I can't, Mjm 
Feely ! They's burnt np, they ia. 

Miss Ofhelu. Wliat did yoa bum them up for P 

TopsT (rocking to and fro). 'Cause I'se widred, I ia. 
I'se migh^ wicked. I can't help it 

(Enter Eva, wearing red necklace.) 

Misa Ophelu. Why, Eva, where did you get yoor red 
necklace? 

Eva. Oet it? Why, I have had it on all day, and, what 
ia funny, aunty, I had it on all night. I foi;got to take it off 
when I went to bed. 

MiBS Ophelia (lifting her hands in despair) . What ever 
shall I do with her I What in the world made you tell mo 
that you took the necklace, Topsy ? 

ToPST (wiping her eyes). Uisais said I must 'fees. I 
couldn't think of nothin else to 'teea. 

Miss Opheua. But, of course, I didn't want you to con- 
fess things you didn't do ; that is telling a lie just as much 
as the other. 

ToPBT (very surprised). Laws now, is it? 

M1B8 Ophelia. Topsy, what makes you behave so badly? 

ToPBT (grinning). Dunno, missis, 'spects ifs my wicked 
heart. 

M1S8 Ophelia. What shall I do with you? I'm sure I 
don't know ; this is terrible, 

Topsy. Laws, missis, you most whip me. I ain't used 
to workin' unless I gets whipped; but I dunno that it helps 
much neither. My old missis, she whipped me hard an' 
pulled my hair, and knocked my head agin the door, but it 
didn't do me no good. I 'spect if they waa to pull every hair 
out o* my head it wouldn't do no good, neither. I'se so 
wicked. I'se nothin' but a nigger. 

M18S Ophelia (going to door). I never saw such * 
child ! Topsy, if you do not try to be more honest, and bet- 
tor in every way, I shall have to speak to your master. 

[Exit 

Eta. What makes you so naughfy, Topsy? Why don't 
you try to be good? (Taking her hand.) Don't you love 
anybody, Topey? 

Topsy (blinking her eyes), Dunno nothin' 'bout love. 
I love candy; that^s all. 

Eta. But you love your father and mother? 

Topsy. Never had none; I telled ye that before, Miaa 
Eva. 
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Eva (sadly). Oh, I forgot; bat hadn't yon any brother 
or Bister, or aont^ or ... . 

ToFST (interraptmg) . No, none on 'em. Nerer had 
nothin' nor nobody. 

Eta. Bnt, Topey, if yon would only try to be good, yon 
might . . . 

TopST fintermpting). Couldn't never be nothin' but a 
nigger, if I was ever eo good. If I could come white, I'd 
try then. (Calie walk.) 

Eva. But people can love you, if you are black, Topsy. 
Uiss Ophelia would loveyou if you were eood. 

ToPBT (laughing). Would me, though? 

Eva. Don't yon think so? 

TopsT. She can't bear m« 'canse I'm a nigger. She^d 
as Boon have a toad touch her. There can't nobody love ni^ 
gere, and niggers can't do nothin'. I don't care. (Hnma 
and cake warn.) 

Eva (laying her hand on Top^B shoulder). Topay, 
I Trill love you ; I love yon now, becanse yon haven't any 
mother or Either or friends ; because you have been beaten 
and starved and ill-used, I love yon, and Z want you to be 
good. It makes me sorry to have you so naughty. I wish 
yon would try to be good, Topsy. Won't you ? 

(Topsy suddenly site down on the floor and criea Boftly, 
hiding her face in her apron.) 

Eva (stroking her head). Poor Topay 1 

TopST. Miss Eva, dear Miss Eva, I will try ... in- 
deed I will. I never did care nothin' about it before. 

Curtain. 



His Impolite Inquiry 



" Women claim that the way to get on with a man is Ut 
give him plfflity of nicely-cooked food." 

"Wdl,* answered Mr. Sinus Barker, irritably, "why 
don't Bome of them try it? " — Waahingttm Star. 
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Cbe %peaitet 
lo Victis 

BY W. W. STORY. 



I sing the Hjmii of the CoDquered, who fell in the battle of 

The hynm of the wounded, the he&ten, who died over- 
whelmed in the Btrife; 

Not the jnbilant song of the rictors, for whom the resound- 
ing acclaim 

Of nations was lifted in chorus, whose brows wore the chap- 
let of fame — 

Bnt the hymn of the low and the bumble, Uie weary, the 
broken in heart, 

Who strove and who failed, acting bravely a silent and des- 
perate part; 

Whose yontii bore no flower in its branches, whose hopes 
bnmed in ashes away. 

From whose hands slipped the priae they had grasped, who 
stood at the dying of day, 

With the work of their life all around them, uplifted, un- 
heeded, alone, 

With death swooping down o'er their failure, and all but 
their faith overthrown. 

While the voice of the world shonta its chorus, its pffian tor 

those who have won — 
While the trumpet is sounding triumphant, and high to the 

breeze and the sun 
Oay banners are waving, hands clapping, and hurrying feet 
Thronging after the laurel-crovmed victors — ^I stand on the 

field of defeat 
In the shadow, 'mongst those who are fallen, and wounded, 

and dying — and there 
Chant a requiem low, place my hand on their pain-knotted 

brows, breathe a prayer. 
Hold the band that ia hapless, and whisper, " They only 

tie victory win 
. Who have fought the good fight, and have vanquished the 

demon that tempts na within; 
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Who have held to their faith, aiuediiced by the prize that 

the world holds on high; 
Who have dared for a high cause to suffer, resist, fight — il 

need be, to die ! " 

Speak, history! Who are life's victors? Unroll thy long 

annals and say — 
Are they those whom the world called the victors, who won 

the snccesB of the dayF 
The martyrs, or NeroP The Spartans, who fell at Ther- 

mopybe's tr^? 
Or the Persians and Xerxes? His jadges, or Socrates? 

Pilate or Christ? 



The Comet 

BY OUVER WENDELL HOLMEB. 

The Cometl He is on his way. 

And singing as he flies; 
The whizzing planets shrink before 

The spectre of the skies; 
Ahl well may regal orbs bum blue, 

And satellites turn pale. 
Ten million cubic miles of head. 

Ten billion leagues of taill 

On, on by whistling spheres of light, 

He flashes and he flames; 
He turns not to the left nor right. 

He asks them not their names; 
One spurn from his demoniac heel, — 

Away, away they fly, 
Where darkness might be bottled up 

And sold for " T3rrian I^e," 

And what would happen to the land, 

And how would look the sea, 
If in the bearded devil's path 

Our earth should chance to be? 
Full hot and high the sea would boil, 

Full red the forests gleam; 
Uethought I saw and heard it all 

In a dyspeptic dreami 
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Clie Weaker 

I BBT a poet dip a BcroU 

Eadi moment in a tub, 
I read apon the warping back, 

" The Dream of Beelzebub; " 
He could not Bee his Terses bum. 

Although his brain waa fried, 
And erer and anon he bent 

To wet them aa tbej dried. 

I aaw the scalding pitch roll down 

The crackling, sweating pines, 
And streams of smoke, like waterspouts. 

Bunt through the rumbling mines; 
I asked the fir^nan why they made 

Such noise about the town; 
They answered not — but all the while 

The brakes went up and down. 

I saw a roasting pullet sit 

Upon a baking egg; 
I saw a cripple scor^ his hand 

Eztingoi^ung his leg; 
I saw nine geese upon the wing 

Toward the frozen pole. 
And even mother's gosling fell 

Crisped to a crackling coal. 

I saw the oz that browsed the grass 

Writhe in the blistering rays, 
The herbage in his shrinking jaws 

Was all a fiery blaze; 
I saw huge fishes, boOed to rags, 

Bob through the bubbling brine; 
And thoughts of supper croesed my sonl ; 

I had been rash at mine. 

Strange sightsi strange Boundsl fearful dreamt 

Its memory haunts me still, 
The steaming sea, the crimson glare, 

That wreathed each wooded hUl; 
Strangerl if through thy reeling brain, 

So«i midnight viaions sweep 
Spare, spare, oh, spare thine evening meal, 

And sweet shall be thy sleepi 
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_ — l'"-^ *" *** qualities of the orator? What is thi 

I %A/ I pl8<^ of Uie orator in modem life ? How does 
I Jfw I *^^ oratory of to-day differ from that of an- 
tiquity? These are questions which every 
thinking man has asked himself. Few are in 

. ft position to know, and still fewer are in a 

position to spealc with anthori^ on the subject, but the late 
Senator George F. Hoar in his " Autobiography of Seventy 
Years " discasBes these matters in an informing, interests 
jj-^ ing and authoritative manner. Senator Hoar 

^^^ was a student, a ekillful speaker, and a prac- 

V"**^*" tical statesman, so that he writes with knowl- 
edge, appreciation and experience. Below is an extended 
quotation from the second volume of his autobiography pub- 
lished by Charles Scribner's Sons. 

The longer I live, the more highly I have come to value the 
gift of eloquence. Indeed, I am not sure that it is not the 
single gift most to be coveted by man. It is hard, perhaps 
impossible, to deiine, as poetry is impossible to define. To 
be a perfect and consummate orator is to possess the highest 
faculty given to man. He must be a great artist, and more. 
He must be a great actor, and more. He must be a master 
of the great things that interest mankind. What he says 
ThB Orator's ought to have as permanent a place in litera- 
Pf,^,^ ture as the highest poetry. He must be able 

to play at will on &e mighty organ, his au- 
dience, of which human souls are the keys. He must have 
knowledge, wit, wisdom, fancy, imagination, courage, noble- 
ness, sincerity, grace, a heart of fire. He must hunself re- 
spond to every emotion as an ..^lian harp to the breeze. He 
must have 

" An eye that tears can on a sudden fill. 
And lips that smile before the tears are gone." 

He must have a noble, personal presence. He must have, 
in perfection, the ^e and the voice which are the only and 
nahiral avenues by which one hnman soul can enter into and 
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Bubdue another. His speech most be filled with miuic, and 
poBsesB its miraculous charm and spell, 

" Which the poetiug winds recall. 
And suspend the river's fall." 

He must have the quality which Burke manifested when 
Warren Hastings said, " 1 felt, as I list^ied to him, as if I 
were the most culpable being on earth ; " and which made 
Philip Bay of Demosthenes, '* Had I been there he would have 
persuaded me to take up aims against myself." 

In my opinion, the two most important things that a 
young man can do to make himself a good public speaker 
are: 

First. — Constant and careful written translations from 
Latin or Greek into English. 

Second. — Practice in a good debating society. 

It has been said that s^ the greatest Parliamentary ora- 
tors of England are either men whom Lord North saw, or 
men who saw Lord North — that is, men who were conspicu- 
oos as public speakers in Lord North's youth, his contem- 
poraries, and the men who saw him as an old man when they 
were young themselTes. This would include Bolingbroke, 
and would come down only to the year of Lord Joh^ Bus- 
sell's birth. So we should have to add a few names, espe- 
cially Gladstone, Disraeli, John Bright, and Palmerston. 
There is no great Parliamentary orator in England since 
Gladstone died. I once, a good many yeara ago, studied the 
Training biographies of the men who belonged to that 

period who were famous as great orators in 
Parliament or in Court, to find, if I could, the secret of their 
power. With the exception of Lord Erskine and of John 
Bright, I believe every one of them trained himself by care- 
ful and constant translation from Latin or Greek, and fre- 
quently a good debating society in his youth. 

But to go back to what makes an orator. His object is to 
excite the emotions which, being excited, will be most likely 
to impel his audience to think or act as he desires. He must 
never disgust them, he must ne»er excite their contempt 
He can use to great advantage the most varied learning, 
Tha Volca ^^ profoundeat philosophy, the most com- 
pelling logic. He must master the subject 
with which be has to d^, and he must have knowledge to 
illustrate and adorn it. When every other faculty of the 
orator is acquired, it sometimes almost seems as if voice were 
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nine-tenths, and everything else hut one-tenth, of tlie con- 
summate orator. It ie impossible to overrate the importance 
to his purpose of that matchleae inBtrument, the human 
voice. 

It is often said that if a speech read well it ie not a good 
speech. There maj be some truth in it. The reader can- 
not, of course, get the impression which the speaker conveys 
by look and tone and gesture. He lacks that marvelous in- 
flaence by which in a great assembly the emotion of every 
individual soul is multiplied by the emotion of every other. 
The reader can pause and dwell upon the thought. If there 
be a fallacy, he is not hurried away to something else before 
Do Soeechu ^^ ^^^ detect it. So, also, more careful and 
B own? ^^'i^fi^^tfi criticism will discover offenses of 
style and taste which pass unheeded in a roeech 
when uttered. But still the great oratoiic triumphs of 
literature and history stand the test of reading in the closet, 
as well as of bearing in the assembly. Would not Mark 
Antony's speech over the dead body of Cssar, had it been 
uttered, have moved the Roman populace as it moves the 
spectator when the play is acted, or the solitary reader in his 
closet? Does not Lord Chatham's "I rejoice that America 
has resisted" read well? Do not Sheridan's great perora- 
tions, and Burke's, in the Impeachment of Warren Hastings, 
read well? Does not "Liberty and Union, Tfow and For- 
ever ! " read well? Does not " Give me Liberty or Give me 
Death I" read well? Does not Fisher Ames' speech for the 
treaty read well ? Do not Bveretf s finest passages read well? 

There is one great difference between the condition of the 
American orator and that of the orator of antiquity. The 
speaker in the old time addressed an audience about to act 
instantly upon the emotions or convictions he had himself 
caused. Or he spoke to a Judge who was to give no reason 
for his opinion. The sense of public responsibility scarcely 
existed in either. The speech itself perished with the occar 
sion, unless, as in some few instances, the orator preserved 
it in manuscript for a curious posterity. Even then the best 
of them had discovered that not eloquence, but wisdom, ia 
the power by which states grow and flourish. 

Cicero's oratory is to excite his hearers, whether Judges 
or popular assembly, for the occasion. Not bo in general 
with our orator. The auditor is ashamed of excitement 
He takes the ailment home with him. He sleeps on it 
He reads it again in the newspaper report. He hears and 
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readi the other eide. He diBcusaee with friends and antag- 
onists. He feela the respoOBibility of hia rote. He expects 
to have to jnBtif7 it himaelf. Even the jurymim bean tlie 
sober statement of the Judge, and talks the case over with his 
associates of the panel in ttie qniet seclnsion of the jniy- 
room. The Judge himself must state the reasons for lus 
opinions, which are to be read by a learned and critical pro- 
fession and b; poeterity. The speaker's argoment most be 
Bounded, and rang, and tested, and tried again and again, 
before the auditor acta npon it. Onr people hear some great 
orators as they witness a play. The delight of taate, even 
intellectttal gratification, caused by what is well said, is one 
tiling. Conviction ia quite another. The printing-press 
and the reporter, the consnltation in the jnry-room, the re- 
flection in the Judge's chamber, the delay of uie election to a 
day long after the speech, are protections against the nus- 
ehiet of mere oratory, which tlie ancients did not enjoy. 



Of a' the Airts 



Of a' the airts the wind can blaw, 

I dearly like the west, 
For there the bonnie lassie lives. 

The lassie I lo'e best; 
There wild woods grow, and rivers row, 

And monie a hill between ; 
But day and night my fancy's fiight 

Is ever wi' my Jean. 

I see her in the dewy flowers, 

I see her sweet and fair ; 
I hear her in the tunefu' birds, 

I hear her charm the air ; 
There's not a bonnie flower that springs 

By fountain, shaw, or green ; 
There's not a bonnie bird that sings, 

But minds me o' my Jean. 

ROBBET BUBNB. 
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The Revel 

BY BAKTHOLOMEW DOWLINQ. 



[The inspiration of thia poem is said to have been a 
plague in an English garrison in India. So isolated that 
they were nnable to leave, and believing death to be inevi- 
table, the officers abandoned themselves to a spirit of 
revelry, resolved that their last hours should be as merry 
as possible.] 

We meet 'neath the sounding rafter, 

And the walls around are bare; 
As they shout back our peals of laughter 

It seems that the dead are there. 
Then stand to yonr glasses, steadyl 

We drink in onr comrades' eyes: 
One cup to the dead already — 

Hurrah for the next that diesl 



Not here are the goblets glowing, 

Not here ia the vintage sweet; 
'Tis cold, as our hearts are growing. 

And dark as the doom we meet. 
But stand to your glasses, steadyl 

And soon uiaU our pulses rise: 
A cup to the dead already — 

Hurrah for the next that diesl 



There's many a hand that's shaking, 

And many a cheek that's sunk; 
But soon, though our hearts are breaking, 

TheyTl bam with the wine we've drunL 
Then stand to your glaeeee, steadyl 

'Tis here the revival lies: 
Quaff a cup to the dead already — 

Hurrah for the next that dies! 
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Time was when we laugh'd at others; 

We thought we were wiser then; 
Ha I ha I let them think of their mothers. 

Who hope to eee them again. 
No! stand to jour glasBes, eteadj! 

The thoughtless is here the wise: 
One cap to the dead already — 

Hurrah for the next that dies! 

Not a sigh for the lot that darkles. 

Not a tear for the friends that sink; 
We'll fall, 'midst the wine-cup's sparkles. 

As mute as the wine we drink. 
Come stand to your glasses, steady! 

"Tifl this that the respite buys: 
A cap to the dead already — 

Hurrah for the next that dies! 

There's a mist on the glass congealing, 

'Tis the hurricane's sultry hreath; 
And thus does the warmth of feeling 

Turn ice in the grasp of Death. 
Bat stand to your glasses, steadyl 

For a moment the vapor flies: 
Quaff a cup to the dead already — 

Hurrah for the next that diesi 

Who dreads to the dust returningP 

Who shrinks from the sable shore. 
Where the high and haughty yearning 

Of the soul can sting no more? 
No ! stand to your glasses, steady 1 

The world is a world of lies: 
A cnp to the dead already — 

And hurrah for the next that diesI 

Gut off from the land that bore us, 

Betrayd by the land we find, 
When the brightest have gone before ns, 

And the dullest are most behind — 
Stand, stand to your glasses, steady) 

Tis all we have left to prize : 
One cup to the dead already — 

Hurrah for the next that diesl 
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Da 'Mericana Girl 

BY T. A. DALY. 
From the " Catholic Standard and Times." 

I gatta nufih weeth Mag McCue, 

An' she ees 'Uericaua, too I 

Hat w'at yon theenk? Now, mebbe bo, 

You weell no calla me ao slow 

Ef Bom' time y oa can looka see 

How she eee com' an' flirt weeth me 

Most evra two, free day, my f rand. 

She stop by dees peanutta-etand 

An' Bmile an' mak' da googla-eye 

An' justa look at me an' Bigh, 

An' alia time she so excite* 

She peeck som' fmit an' taka bite. 

Oh, my, she eeea look so sweet 

I no care how much f rait she eat. 

Ue ? I am cool an' mak' pretand 

I want no more dan be ber f rand ; 

But een my heart, you bat my life, 

I theenk of her for be my wife. 

To-day I the^ik : " Now I weel see 
How moocha she ees mash weetii me,"' 
An' BO I speak of dees an' dat. 
How moodia playnta mon' I gat, 
How mooch I makin' erra day 
An' Vat I spand an' put away. 
An' den I aek, so qneeck, so sly : 
" Yon theenk Bom' pretta girl weell try 
For loyin' me a littla beet?" 
Oh, my ! she eesa blnsh so sweet ! — 
" An' eef I ask her lika dees 
For geerin' me a littla keess. 
You s'pose she geere me wan or two ? " 
She tal me : " Twanty-f ree for yon ! 
An' den she laugh bo sweet, an' say : 
" Skeeddoo ! Skeeddoo ! " an' run away. 

She like so mooch for keesa me 

She gona geere me twanty-f reel 

I s'pose dat w'at she say — " skeeddoo " — 

Ees alia same " I loTa you." 

Hal w'at yon theenk? Now, mebbe so 

You weell no calla me bo slow t 
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A Dialogue from Plato 

BT AUSTIN D0B80N. 

" Le temps le mievx employe est celvi QU'on perd.' 
— CUude TiU 



I'd " read " three houra. Both notes and text 

Were fast a miat becoming ; 
In boonced a vagrant bee, perplexed, 

And filled the room with hummiiig. 

Then out The casemenfa leafage sways. 

And, parted light, discloses 
Miss Di., with hat and book — a maze 

Of muslin mixed with roses. 

" You're reading Greek ? " "I am — and you ? " 

" 0, mine's a mere romancer I " 
" So Plato is." " Then read him— do; 

And I'll read mine in answer." 

I read. " My Plato (Plato, too— 
That wisdom thus ahould harden!) 

Declares ' blue eyes look doably blue 
Beneath a Dolly Varden.' " 

She smiled. " My book in turn avers 

(No author's name is stated) 
That sometimes those Philosophers 

Are sadly mis-translated." 

" But hear — ^the neirt's in stronger style ; 

The Cynic School asserted 
That two red lips which part and smile 

May not be controverted ! " 

She smiled once more : " My hook, I find, 

Observes some modem doctors 
Would make the Cynics out a kind 

Of album-verse coneoctors." 
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Then I : " Why not ? ' Ephesiaii law, 

No lees than time's tradition, 
Enjoined fair speech on all who saw 

Diana's apparition.' " 

She blushed — this time. " If Plato's page 

No wiser precept teaches, 
Then I'd renounce that doubtful sage 

And walk to Bnrnham Beeches." 

" Agreed," I said. " For Socrates 

(I find he too is talking) 
Thinks Learning can't remain at ease 

While Beauty goes a-walking." 



Maloney's StPatrick's Day Hat 

From "Puck." 

Fer three siity-four — and in lape-year wan more — 

Ay the days av the long, lonesome year. 
It hangs all aslant in the cicset beyant. 

With the sorrer caller ter cheer; 
The linin' is tore and the band is all wore. 

An' 'tis gray as a grandfather rat, 
An' the dust settles down on the brim and the crown 

At Maloney's St Pathrick'B Day hat. 

It was tony and f oine in the year forty-noine, 

An' they called it an elegint tile; 
Bat ye take it to-day, and perhaps ye moi^t say 

'Twas a bit antiquated in style. 
The brim, it is true, is a taste out av skew, 

An' 'tis shedding its fur loiie a cat ; 
Ad' there's spots here and there that is scraped a bit bare 

On Maloney's St. Pathrick's Day hat 

The dint in the roof is the place where the hoof 

At O'Brien's fool hoes put a kick ; 
An' that hole that looks bad is a mix-up it had 

With a Donegal b'y and a brick ; 
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Thim creasee round ihere on the side show ye There 

Big Hogan sat down on it flat. 
Sure, a Tef ran, no leea, like ita wearer, I guess, 

Is Maloney's St. Pathrick's Day hat 

An' it hangs on the hook in its dosty ould nook 

Till the night of the sixteenth of March ; 
Thin 'tie took down and rubbed and moet moightly 
scrubbed. 

Till it shoines loike 'twas polished with starch. 
And thin, the next day, it is ihrinuned up so gay 

With the shamrock and green and all uiat, 
If ye don't want to foight ye must swear 'tis all roight — 

BraTe Maloney's St. Pathrick's Day hat 

Ah I there's years not a few since that cady waa new 

An' Ualoney was proide av the place; 
Now the hair that was red is snow-white on his head 

And the wrinkles are thick on his face. 
But his heart is still young, loike the brogue on his 
tongue. 

And me p'rade wouldn't start without Pat, 
Fer we think it looks grand whin it f oilers tlie band — 

Ould Maloney's St Pathrick's day hat 

* * 

Cleon and I 

BY CHARLES MACKAY. 
Cleon hath a million acres, 

Ne'er a one have I ; 
Cleon dwelleth in a palace, 

Id a cottage I ; 
Cleon hath a dozen fortunes, 

Not a penny I ; 
Yet the poorer of the twain is 

Cleon, and not I. 

Cleon, true, possesseth acres, 

But the landscape I ; 
Half the charms to me it yieldeth 

Money cannot buy ; 
Cleon harbors sloth and dnlnese, 

Freshening vigor, I; 
He in velvet, I in fustian, 

Sicher man am I. 
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Gleon is a slave to grandeur, 

Free as thought am I; 
GleoQ fees a score of doctors, 

Need of none have I ; 
Wealth-surrounded, care-enTironed, 

Cleon feaxB to die; 
Death may come, he'll find me ready- 
Happier man am I. 
Cleon sees no charm in nature, 

In a daisy, I ; 
Cleon hears no anthems ringing 

In the sea and sky; 
Nature sings to me forever. 

Earnest listener I ; 
State for state, with all attendants, 

Who would change? Not I. 
4 * 

At Dancin^^ School 

From the Denver Post. 
My mother makes me awful mad, 

I wisht she'd let me be. 
But, dem the luck, she seems to think 

Tiuit she's a-runnin' me. 
Now, here I am dressed like a dude. 

At this here dancin' school; 
I might look clean an' sporty, but 

I feel jest like a fool. 
The other kids keep guyin' me. 

Because I come down here ; 
Such things as " girly boy " an' " dude " 

They holler in my ear. 
Coarse, I can't blame 'em, 'cause I do 

Iyx)k mushy-like, an' yet 
If they don't cut that guyin' out, 

I'll punch some heads, I'll bet. 
They ain't no fun in huggin' girls. 

But what else kin I do. 
With Mom a-settin' lookin' on? 

Doggone it, I feel blue. 
Mom says I'll be a gentleman 

In years that is to come ; 
If she keeps sendin* me down here, 

I won't — 111 be a bum. 
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A Fight with a Cannon 

BY VICTOR HUGO. 
From " Ninety-Three." 



^A Vibdvillb's words were suddenly cat short 
by a desperate cry, and at the Bame instant 
they heard a noise as unaccountable as it was 
awjul. The cry and this noise came from the 
interior of the vessel. 

The captain and lienten&nt made a rush for 
the gun-deck, but could not get down. All the gunners 
were hurrying frantically up. 

A frightful thing had just happened. 

One of the carronades of the battery, a twenty-four- 
poimder, had got loose. 

This is perhaps the most formidable of ocean accidents. 
Nothing more terrible can happen to a veBsel in open sea 
and under full sail. 

A gun that breaks its moorings becomes suddenly some 
indescribable BUpern&tural beast. It is a machine which 
transforms itself into a monster. This mass turns upon its 
wheels, has the rapid movements of a billiard-ball; rolls 
with the rolling, pitches with the pitching; goes, comes, 
pauses, seems to meditate; resumes his course, rushes along 
the ship from end to end like an arrow, circles about, 
springs aside, evades, rears, breaks, kills, eztenninates. It 
is a lettering-ram which assaults a wall at its own caprice. 
Moreover, the battering-ram is metal, the wall wood. It is 
the entrance of matter into liberty. 

The mad mass has the bounds of a panther, the weight of 
the elephimt, the agility of the mouse, the obstinacy of the 
ox, the unexpectedness of the surge, the rapidity of light- 
ning, the deafness of the tomb. It weighs ten thousand 
pounds, and it rebounds like a child's bidl. Its flight is a 
wild whirl abruptly cut at right angles. What is to be 
done? How to end thisP 

The planka beneath it give it play. It is moved by the 
ship, which is moved by the sea, which is moved by the 
wind. This destroyer is a plaything. The ship, the waves, 
the blasts, all aid it; hence its frightful vitality. How to 
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aeeail this fair of complication P How to fetter thb mons- 
trous mechaniBm for vrecldng a ship? How foresee its 
comings and goings, its returns, its stops, its shocks? Any 
one of these blows apon the sides may stave out the vessel. 
How divine its awful gyrations! One has to deal with a 
projectile which thinks, seems to possess ideas, and which 
changes its direction at each instant. How stop the course 
of something which must be avoided? 

The horrible cannon flings itself about, advances, recoils, 
strikes to the right, strikes to the left, flees, passes, discon- 
certs ambnshes, breaks down obstacles, crushes men like 
flies. The great danger of the situation is in the mobility 
of its base. How combat an inclined plane which has 
capricea? The ship, so to speak, has lightning imprisoned 
in its womb which seeks to escape; it is like thunder rolling 
above an earthquake. 

In an instant the whole crew were on foot. The fault 
was the chief gunner's; he had neglected to fix home the 
screw-nut of the mooring-chain, and had so badly shackled 
the four wheels of the carronade that the play given to the 
sole and frame had separated the platform, and ended by 
breaking the breeching. The cordage had broken, so that 
the gnu was no longer secure on the carriage. The sta- 
tionary breeching which prevents recoil was not in use at 
that period. As a heavy wave struck the port the car- 
ronade, weakly attached, recoiled, burst its chain, and began 
to rush wildly about. 

At the moment when the lashings gave way the gunners 
were in the battery, some in groups, others standing alone, 
occupied with such duties as sailors perform in expectation 
of the command to clear for action. The carronade, hurled 
forward by the pitching, dashed into this knot of men, and 
crashed four at the first blow; then, flung back and shot out 
anew by the roUing, it cut in two a fifth poor fellow, glanced 
off to tiie larboard side, and struck a piece of the battery 
with such force ae to unship it. 

Then rose the cry of distress which had been heard. The 
men rushed toward the ladder; the gon-deck emptied in the 
twinkling of an eye. The enormous cannon was left alone. 
She was given up to herself. She was her own mistress, 
and mistress of the vessel. She could do what she willed 
with both. This whole crew, accustomed to laugh in bat- 
tle, trembled now. To describe the universal terror would 
be impossible. 
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Captain Boisberthelot and lieutenant Vieuville, although 
both intrepid men, stopped at the head of the stairs, and 
remained mute, pale, hesitating, looking down on the deck. 
Some one pushed them aside with his elbow and descended. 

It was their passenger, the peasant — the man of whom 
thej had been speaking a moment before. 

When he reached the foot of the ladder, he stood still. 

The cannon kept on its work of destruction. It had al- 
ready shattered four other pieces, and dug two creyices in 
the side, fortunately above the water-line, though they 
would leak in case a squall should come on. It dashed 
itself frantically against the framework. 

The four wheels passed and repassed above the dead men, 
cut, carved, slashed them, till the five corpses were a score 
of stumps rolling about the deck; the heads seem to cry out, 
streams of blood twisted in and out of the planks with every 
pitch of the vessel. The ceiling, damaged in several places, 
began to gape. The whole ship waa filled vrith the awful 
tumult. 

The captain promptly recovered his composure, and at 
his orders the sailors threw down into the deck everything 
which could deaden and check the mad rush of the gun — 
mattresses, hammocks, spare sails, coils of rope, extra equip- 
ments, and bales of false assignate. 

But what could these rags avail? No one dared descend 
to arrange them in any useful fashion, and in a few instants 
they were mere heaps of lint. 

There was just sea enough to render an accident as com- 
plete as possible. A tempest would have been desirable — it 
might have thrown the gun upside down; and the four 
wheels once in the air, the monster could have been mas- 
tered. But the devastation increased. 

The old passenger, who had descended to the gun-deck, 
looked like a form of stone stationed at the foot of the 
stairs. He stood motionless, gazing sternly about upon the 
devastation. Indeed, it seemed impossible to take a single 
step forward. 

Each hound of the liberated carronade menaced the de- 
struction of the ressel. A few minutes more and ship- 
wreck would be inevitable. 

Tbsj must perish or put a summary end to the disaster. 
A decision must be made — ^but how? 

" Only Ood can aid us here," said Boisberthelot. 

All were silent; the cannon kept up its horrible fracas. 
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Suddenly, into the midst of this Bort of inaccessible cir- 
cus, where the escaped cannon leaped and bounded, there 
sprang a man with an iron bar in his hand. It was the 
author of this catastrophe — the gunner whose culpable 
negligence had caused the accident; the captain of the gun. 
Earing been the means of bringing about the misfortune, 
he desired to repair it. He had caught up a handspike in 
one fist, a tiller rope with a slipping noose in the other, and 
jumped down into the gun-deck. 

Tlien a strange combat began, a Titanic strife — ^the 
struggle of the gun against the gunner; a battle between 
matter and intelligence; a duel between the inanimate and 
the human. 

The man was posted in an angle, the bar and rope in his 
two fists; backed against one of the riders, settled firmly on 
his legs as on two pillars of steel, livid, calm, tragic, rooted 
as it were in the planks, he waited. 

He waited for the cannon to pass near him. 

The gunner knew his piece, and it seemed to him that 
she most recognize her master. He had lived a long while 
with her. How many times he had thrust his hand between 
her jaws! It was his tame monster. He began to address 
it as he might have done his dog. 

" Come I " said he. Perhaps he loved it. 

He seemed to wish that it would turn toward him. 

But to come toward hi"i would be to spring upon him. 
Then he would be lost. How to avoid its crush? There 
was the question. All stared in terrified silence. 

Not a breast respired freely, except perchance that of the 
old man who alone stood in the deck with the two combat- 
ants, a stem second. 

He might himself be crushed by the piece. He did not 
stir. 

Beneath them the blind sea directed the battle. 

At the instant when, accepting this awful hand-to-hand 
contest, the gunner approached to challenge the cannon, 
some chance fluctuation of the waves kept it for a moment 
immovable, as if suddenly stupefied. 

" Come on I " the man said to it. It seemed to listen. 

Suddenly it darted upon him. The gunner avoided the 
shock. 

The struggle began — struggle unheard of. The fragile 
matching itself against the invulnerable. The thing of 
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flesh attacking the brazen brute. On the one side blind 
force, on the other a soul. 

Sometimes this colossal grasshopper would strike the low 
ceiling of the gun deck, then fall back on its four wheel^ 
like a tiger upon ita four claws, and dart anew on the "!»" 
He, supple, agile, adroit, would glide away like a snake 
from the reach of these lightning-like movements. He 
avoided the encounters; but the blows which he escaped fell 
upon the vessel and continued the havoc. 

An end of broken chain remained attached to the car- 
ronade. This chain had twisted itself, one could not tell 
how, about the screw of the breech button. One extremity 
of the chain was fastened to the carriage. The other, hang- 
ing loose, whirled wildly about the gun and added to the 
danger of its blows. 

llie screw held it like a clinched hand, and the chain, 
multiplying the strokes of the battering-ram by its strokes 
of a thong, made a fearful whirlwind about the cannon — a 
whip of iron in a fist of brass. This chain complicated the 
battle. 

Nevertheless, the man fought. Sometimes, even, it was 
the man who attacked the cannon. He crept along the 
side, bar and rope in hand, and the cannon bad the air of 
imderstanding, and fled as if it perceived a enare. The man 
pursued it, formidable, fearless. 

Such a duel could not last long. The cannon sprang un- 
expectedly upon the gunner. He jumped aside, let it pass, 
and cried out with a laugh, " Try again ! " The gun, as if 
in a fury, broke a carronade to larboard; then, seized anew 
by the invisible sling which held it, was flung to starboard 
toward the man, who escaped. 

Three carronades gave way under the blows of the gun; 
then, as if blind and no longer conscious of what it was do- 
ing, it turned its back on the man, rolled from the stem to 
the bow, bruising the stem and making a breach in the 
plankings of the prow. The gunner had taken refuge at 
the foot of the stairs, a few steps from the old man, who 
was watching. 

The gunner held his handspike in rest. The cannon 
seemed to perceive him, and, without taking the trouble to 
torn itself, backed upon him with the quickness of an ax- 
stroke. The gunner, if driven back against the side, was 
lost. The crew uttered a simultaneous cry. 

But the old passenger, until now immovable, made a 
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spring more rapid than all those wild whirb. He seized a 
bale of the false aasignata, and at the risk of being crushed, 
succeeded in flinging it between the wheels of the carron- 
ftde. This manceuvre, decisive and dangerous, could not 
have been executed with more adroitness and precision. 

The bale had the effect of a plug. A pebble may stop 
a log, a tree-branch turn an avalanche. The carronade 
stumbled. The gunner, is his turn, seizing this terrible 
chance, plunged his iron bar between the spokes of one of 
the hind wheels. The cannon was stopped. 

It staggered. The man, using the bar as a lever, rocked 
it to and fro. The heavy mass turned over with a clang 
like a falling bell, and the gunner, dripping with sweat, 
rushed forward headlong and passed the slipping noose of 
the tiller-rope about the bronze neck of the overthrown 
monster. 

It was ended. The man had conquered. The ant had 
subdued the mastodon; the pygmy had taken the thunder- 
bolt prisoner. 

The marines and the sailors clapped their hands. 

The whole crew hurried down with cables and chains, and 
in an instant the cannon was securely lashed. 

The gunner saluted the passenger. 

" Sir," he said to him, " you have saved my life." 

The old man had resumed hie impassible attitude, and 
did not reply. 

The man had conquered, but one might say that the can- 
non had conquered also. Immediate shipwreck had been 
avoided. The dilapidation of the vessel seemed irremedia- 
ble. 

While the crew were repairing summarily and in ha«te 
the ravages of the gun-deck, stopping the leaks and putting 
back into position the guns which had escaped the disaster, 
the old passenger had gone on deck. 

He stood with his back against the mainmast. 

He had paid no attention to a proceeding which had 
taken place on the vessel. The Chevalier La Vieuville had 
drawn up the marines in line on either side of the main- 
mast, and at the whistle of the boatswain the sailors busy 
in the rigging stood upright on the yards. 

Count du Boisberthelot advanced toward the passenger. 

Behind the captain marched a man, haggard, breathless, 
hie drees in disorder, yet wearing a satisfied look under it 
all. It was the gunner who had just now so opportunely 
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■hown himself a tamer of monaters, and who had got the 
better of the caimon. 

The count made a military salate to the unknown in 
peasant garb, and said to him: 

" General, here is the man." 

The gunner held hiniBelf erect, hJs eyes downcast, stand* 
ing in a soldierly attitude. 

Count du Boisberthelot continued: 

" General, taking into consideration what this man has 
done, do you not think there is something for his com- 
manders to do ? " 

" I think there is," said the old man. 

" Be good enough to give the orders," returned Boiaher- 
thelot. 

" It is for you to give them. Ton are the captain." 

" But you are the general," answered Boisberthelot. 

The old man looked at the gunner. 

" Approach," said he. 

The gunner moved forward a step. The old man turned 
toward Count du Boieberthelot, detached the cross of Saint 
Louis from the captain's uniform and fastened it on the 
jacket of the gunner. 

" Hurrah 1 " cried the sailors. 

The marines presented arms. The old passenger, point- 
ing with his finger toward the bewildered gunner, added: 

" Now let that man be shot." 

Stupor Buoceeded the applause. 

Then, in the midBt of a silence like that of the tomb, the 
old man raised his voice. He said: 

" A negligence has endangered this ship. At this mo- 
ment she is perhaps lost. I'd be at sea is to face the 
enemy. A vessel at open sea is an army which gives battle. 
The tempest conceals, but does not absent itself. The 
whole sea is an ambuscade. Death is the penalty of any 
fault committed in the face of the enemy. No fault is 
reparable. Courage ought to be rewarded and negligence 
punished." 

These words fell one atter the other, slowly, solemnly, 
with a sort of inexorable measure, like the blows of an az 
upon an oak. 

And the old man, turning to the soldiers, added: 

" Do your duty," 

The man upon whose breast shone the cross of Saint 
Tjouis bowed his head. 
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At a sign from Count du BoiBberthelot, two aailore de- 
scended between decks, then returned, bringing the hun- 
mock winding sheet. The ship's chaplain accompanied the 
two sailors; a sergeant detached from the line twelve 
marines, whom he arranged in two ranks, six hj six; the 
gunner, withoat uttering a word, placed himself between 
the two files. The chaplain, crnciJSz in hand, advanced and 
stood near him. 

" March I " said the sergeant. 

The platoon moved with slow steps toward the bow. Tha 
two sailors who carried the shroad followed. 

A gloomy silence fell upon the corvette. A hurricane 
moaned in the distance. 

A few instants later there was a flash; a report followed, 
echoing among the shadows; then all was silent; then came 
the thud of a body falling into the sea. 



The Primrose 

Ask me why I send yon here 

This sweet Infanta of the year ? 

Aflk me why I send to you 

This primrose thus bepearl'd with dew? 

I will whisper to your ears : — 

The sweets of love are mix'd with tears. 

Ask me why this flower does show 
So yellow-green, and sickly too? 
Ask me why the stalk is weak 
And bending (yet it doth not break) ? 
I will answer : — These discover 
What fainting hopes are in a lover. 

Robert Hebrics. 
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Armgart 

BT OEOROE ELIOT. 
(Arranged by Kate Wisner McCliiBkey.) 

Chabactbbs: 

Armgart — the singer. 
Walpurga — her lame cousin. 
Ortif Domberg — Anngarf s loTer. 
Leo — Armgart'8 teacher. 
Dr. Orahn. 



Situation. — Armgart, a young singer, is making her first 
appearance as Orpheus in Gluck'e opera, " Orpheoe and 
Burydice." Graf Doruberg, a nobleman in love with 
Armgart, hnrriea to her salon from his diplomatic mission 
to await her retnm from the opera honse. Armgarfs coa- 
sin, the lame Walpurga, is with him. 

SoBNE I. — A salon lit with lamps and ornamented with 
green plants. Enter Leo, with a wreath in his hand, hold- 
ing the door open for Armgart, who wears a furred mantle 
and hood, her arms fall of flowers. 

Leo. Place for the qneen of song I 

Graf (advancing toward Armgart, who throws off her hood 
and mantle, and shows a star of brilliants in her 
hair). A triumph, then. 

You will not be a niggard of your joy 
And chide the eagerness that came to share it. 

Abugart. kind I — ^yon hastened your return for me. 
I would yon had been there to hear me sing ! 
Walpurga, kiss me ; never tremble more 

Lest Armgart's wing should fail her. 

Tell them, Leo, tell them 

How I ontsang your hope and made you cry 
Because Gluck could not hear me That was folly ! 
He sang, not listened ; every linked note 
Was his immortal pulse that stirred in mine. 
And all my gladness is but part of him. 
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liEO (sardonically). Ay, &y, but mark yon this, 

It was not part of hini — that trill you made 
In spite of me and reason ! 

AsHQABT. You were wrong — 

Dear Leo, you were wrong; the house was held 
As if a stonn were listening with delight 
And hushed its thunder. 

Lbo. Will you ask the house 

To teach you singing? Quit your Orpheus then. 

And sing in farces grown to operas, 

Where all the prurience of the full-fed mob 

Is tickled with melodic impudence: 

Jerk forth burlesque bravuras, square your arms 

Akimbo with a tavern wench's grace. 

And set the splendid compass of your voice 

To lyric jigs. Go to ! I thought you meant 

To be an artist — lift your audience 

To see your vision, not trick forth a show 

To pleaae the grossest taste of grossest numbers. 

Abmoabt (taking up Leo's hand, and kissing it). 

01 trilled 

At nature's prompting, like the nightingales. 
Qo scold them, dearest Leo. 

Leo. I stop my ears. 

Nature in Qluck ia^piring Orpheus, 
Has done with nightingales. Are bird-beaks lips? 

Ghap. Truce to rebukes ! Tell us — who were not tiiere — 
The double drama: how the expectant house 
Took the first notes. 

Walpchoa (turning from her occupation of decking the 
room with the flowers). 

Yes, tell us all, dear Armgart. 
Did you feel tremors ? Leo, how did she look ? 
Was there a cheer to greet her? 

Leo. Not a sound! 

She walked like Orpheus in his solitude, 
' And seemed to see naught but what no man saw. 
Well ! The first notes came clearly, firmly fortL 
And I was easy, for behind those rills 
I knew thel« was a fountain. I could see 
The house was breathing gently; heads were still; 
Parrot opinion was struck meekly mute. 
And human hearts were swelling. Armgart stood 
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As if ahe had beoi new-created Uiere 
And found her Toice which foimd a melody, 
Orpheus was Anngart, Armgart Orpheos. 
.... The final note 
Had happy drowning in the unloosed roar 
That sutged and dbbed and ever surged again, 
Till expectation kept it pent awhile 
Ere Orpheus returned. Pfuil He was changed: 
My demi-god was pale, had downcast eyes 
That quimed like a bride's who fain would send 
Backward tiie rising t«ar. 

Abicoabt (advancing, bat uien turoiog away, as if to check 
her speech). I was a bride. 

As nuns are at their spousals. 

Walpubqa. I hope the house 

£ept a reeeire of plaudits. I am jealous 
Lest they had dulled themselves for coming good 
That should have seemed the better and the best 

Lw). No ; 'twas a revel where they had but quaffed 
Their opening cup. I think the artist's star, 
His audience keeps not sober; once afire, 
They fame toward climax, though his merit hold 
But fairly even. 

Abhoabt (her hand on Leo's arm). 

Now, now, confess, the tmth : 
I Bang still better to the very end — 
All save the trill ; I give tliat up to yon. 
To bite and growl at Why, you said yonrself. 
Each time I sang, it seemed new doors were oped 
That you might hear heaven clearer. 

Leo (shaking his floger). I was raving, 

Abuoabt. I am not glad with that mean vanity 
Which knows no good beyond its appetite 
Full feasting upon praise. I am omy glad. 
Being praised for what I know is worth the piaias; 
Olad of the proof that I myself have part 
In what I worship. At the last applause 
Think yon I felt myself a prima ionnat 
No, but a happy spiritual star. 
Such as old Dante saw, wrought in a rose 
Of light in Paradise, whose only self 
Was conscionsnesB of glory, wide-diffused, 
Music, life, power — I moving in the midst 
With a sublime necessity of good. 
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Lbo (wiUi a alung) . I thought it was a prima donna cuob 
Within the 8ide-«ceneB ; aj, and she was proud 
To find the bouquet from the royal box 
Enclosed a jewel-case, and proud to wear 
A star of bnllianta, quite an earthly star, 
Valued by thalera. Come, my Lady, own 
Ambition has five aeneee, and a self 
That ^vee it good, warm lodging when it ainks 
Plump down from ecstasy. 

AuMOAKT. Own it? Why not? 

Am I a sage whose words must fall like seed 

Silently buried toward a far-off spring? 

I sing to liying men, and my effect 

Is like the sammer's son, that ripens com 

Or now or never. If the world brings me gifts, 

Gold, incense, myrrh — 'twill be the needful sign 

That I have stirred it as the high year stirs 

Before I sink to winter. 

OsAF. Ecstasies 

Are short — ^most happily. We should but lose 
Were Armgart borne too commonly and long 
Out of the self that charms ns. Could I chooee 
She were less apt to soar beyond the reach 
Of woman's foibles, innocent vanities, 
Fondness for trifles like that pretty star 
Twinkling beside her cloud of ebon faair. 

Armqabt (taking out the gem and looking at it). 
This little star. I would it were the seed 
Of a whole Milky Way, if such bright shimmer 
Were the sole speech men told their rapture with 
At Armgarfs music. Shall I turn aside 
From splendors which flash out the glow I make, 
And live to make, in all the chosen oreasta 
Of half a continent ? No, may it come, 
That splendor. May the day be near when men 
Think much to let my horses draw me hom^ 
And new lands welcome me upon their beach, 
Loving me for my fame. That is Uie truUi 
Of what I wish, nay, yearn for. Shall I lie? 
Pretend to seek obscnrity — ^to sing 
In hope of disr^;aFd? A vile pretense. 
And blasphemy besides. For what is fame 
But the benignant strength of One, transformed 
To joy of Many? Tributes, plaudits come 
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Ab QeceeaaiT breathing of auch joy; 
And may taey come to me. 

Geap. The auguries 

Point clearly that way. Is it no ofFeoee 
To wish the eagle's wing may find repose, 
As feeler wings do, in a quiet nest? 
Or has the fame already turned 
The Woman to a Mose — 
May I talk witii you? 

(Leo kisses Armgarfg hand, and he and Wal- 
purga go out.) 

Qrap. Anngart, to many minds the first success 
Is reason for desisting. I have known 
A man bo versatile, he tried all arts. 
But when in each by turns he had achieved 
Jost so much mastery as made men say, 
" He could be king here if he would," he threw 
The lauded skill aside. He hates, said one. 
The level of achieved pre-eminence. 
He must be conquering etill ; but others said 

Abuqabt. The truth, I hope; he had a meagre soul, 
Holding no depth where love could root itself. 
" Could if he would? " 'IVue greatness ever wills — 
It lives in wholeness if it live at all. 
And all its strength is knit with constancy. 

Gbat. He used to say himself he was too sane 
To give his life away for excellence 
Which yet must stand, an ivory statuette 
Wrought to perfection through long, limely years, 
Huddled in the mart of mediocrities, 
He said, the very finest doing wins 
The admiring only ; but to leave undone. 
Promise and not fulfill, like buried youth, 
Wins all the envious, makes them sigh your name. 

What say you, Armgart ? 
Truth has rough flavors if we bite it thnmgh; 
I think this sarcasm came from out the core 
Of bitter irony. 

Ahhoart. It is the truth 

Mean souls select to feed upon. What then? 
Their meanness is a truth, which I will spurn. 
The praise I seek lives not in envious breath 
Using my name to blight another's deed. 
I sing for love of song and that renown 
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Which 18 the spreading act, the world<wide share, 
Of good that I was born with. Had I failed — 
I cannot bear to think what life would be 
With high hope shrunk to endurance, stunted aims 
Like broken laocee ground to eating-knivee, 
A self sunk down to look with level eyes 
At low achievement, doomed from day to day 
To distaste of its conBciousnesa. But I 

Graf. Rare won, not lost, in your decisive throw. 
And I too glory in this issue ; I confess 
Life is not rounded in an epigram, 
I quoted, merely to shape forth my thought 
That high success has terrors when achieved — 
Whence it were possible that Armgart crowned 
Might turn and listen to a pleading voice, 
Though Armgart striving m the race was deaf. 
Tou said you dared not think that life had been 
Without the stamp of eminence ; . . . . 
.... Paint the future out 
As an unchecked and glorious career, 
'Twill grow more strenuous by the very love 
You bear to excellence, the very fate 
Of human powers, with tread at every step 
On possible verges. 

Abmoaut. I accept the peril. 

I choose to walk high with sublimer dread 
Bather than crawl in safety. And, besides, 
I am an artist as you are a noble; 
1 ought to bear the burthen of my rank. 

Graf. A woman's rank 

Lies in the fulness of her womanhood ; 
Therein alone she is royal. 

Abmoart. Yes, I know 

The oft-taught gospel : " Woman, thy desire 
Shall be that all superlatives on earth 
Belong to men, save the one highest kind — 
To be a mother. Thou shalt not desire 
To do aught best save pure subservience ; 
Nature has willed it ao." blessed Nature! 
Let her be arbitress ; she gave me voice 
Such as she only gives a woman child, 
Best of its kind; gave me ambition, too, 
That sense transcendent which can taste the joy 
Of swaying multitudes, of being adored 
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For SQcb achievanent, needed excellence, 
Ab man's best art most wait for, or be dninb. 
Men did not say, when I had song last night, 
" Twaa good, nay, wonderfal, considering 
She ifi a woman " — and then tnra to add, 
" Tenor or baritone had sung her eonga 
Better, of coaise ; she's but a woman spoiled." 
I beg your pardon, Graf ; you said it. 

Gkat. N^o. 

How should I say it, Armgart? I who own 
The ma^c of yonr natore-giTen art 
As sweetest ^nence of yonr womanhood 
Which, being to my choice the best, must find 
The best of atterance. But this I say : 
Your fervid youth beguiles yon ; you mistako 
A strain of lyric passion for a life 
Which in the spending ia a chronicle 
With ugly pages. Trust me, Armgart, trust me; 

.... PaJn had been saved, 
Nay, purer glory reached, had you been throned 
As woman only, holding all your art 
As attribute to fliat dear sovereignty — 
Concentrating yonr power in home delights 
Which penetrate and purify the world. 

Aeicqabt. What I Leave the opera with my part ill song 
While I was warbling in a drawing-nxmi ? 
Sine in the chimney-corner to inspire 
My husband reading news? Let the world hear 
My music onlv in Ms morning speech. 
No 1 tell me that my song is poor, my art 
The piteous feat of weakness aping strength — 
That were fit proem to yonr argument 
Till then, I am an artist by my birth — 
By the same warrant that I am a woman ; 
Nay, in the added rarer gift I see 
Suprone vocation ; if a conflict comes, 
Perish — ^no, not the woman, but the joya 
Which men make narrow by their narrowness. 
Oh, I am happy! The great masters write 
For women's voices, and great Music wants me. 

Obap. . . . Armgart, I came not to seek 
Any renunciation save the wife's, 
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Which tnms awBj from other possible love 
Future and worthier, to take his love 
Who aake the name of busbaad. He who Bonght 
Aimgart obscure, and heard her answer, " Wait " — 
Ma^ come without suspicion now to seek 
Armgart applauded, 

Abkgast. Graf, you are a nobl^ 

And hare a high career; juet now you said 
'Twas higher far than aught a woman aeeka 
Beyond mere womanhood. What follows, then? 
You soon mast find 

Oar marriage asks concessions, aeks resolve 
To share renunciation or demand it 
Either we both renounce a mutual ease, 
As in a nation's need both man and wife 
Do public servicefl, or one of us 
Must yield that something else for which each live* 
Beside the other. Men are reasoners ; 
That premise of superior claims perforce 
Urges conclusion — " Armgart, it is you." 

Oraf. But, if I say I have considered this, 

Betumed to say, " You shall be free as now 
Only accept the refuge, shelter, guard. 
My love will give you freedom " — then your words 
Are hard acciual. 

Aruqaht. Well, I accuse myself. 

My love would be accomplice of your wilL 

Geat. Again — my will? 

AsHGABT. Oh, your unspoken wilL 

You silent tolerance would torture me. 
And on that rack I should deny the good 
I yet believed in. 

QsAT. Then I am the man 

Whom you would love? 

Abhoabt. Whom I refuse to love. 

No ; I will live alone and pour my pain 
Widi passion into music, whei-e it turns 
To what is best within my better self. 
I will not take for husband one who deems 
The thing my soul acknowledges as good — 
The thing I hold worth striving, suffering for, 
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To be a thing dispensed with easily. 

Or else the idol of a mind infinn. 
Qbaf. Anngart, you are ungenerous; yon strain 

My thought beyond its mark. Our difference 

Lies not so deep as love. 
Arhoabt. It lies deep enough 

To chafe the union 

.... Graf, it is your sorrow 

That you love Armgart Nay ; it is her sorrov 

That she may not love you. 
Gbaf. Woman, it eeons, 

Has enviable power to love or not 

According to her will 

Aehgart. She has the will — 

I have — who am one woman — ^not to take 

Disloyal pledges that divide her will — 

The man who marries me must wed my Art — 

Honor and cherish it, not tolerate. 
Gbaf. The man is yet to come whose theory 

Will weigh as naught with you against his love. 
Abhgart. Whose theory will plead beside his love. 
Geaf. Himself a singer, then ? who knows no life 

Out of the opera books, where tenor parts 

Are found to suit him ? 
Abmoart. You are bitter, Graf. 

Forgive me ; seek the woman you deserve, 

All grace, all goodness, who has not yet found 

A meaning in her life, nor any end 

Beyond fuIQlling yours. The type abounds. 
Gbaf. And happily, for the world. 
Akmoabt. Yes, happily. 

Let it excuse me that my kind is rare: 

Commonness is its own security. 
Gbaf. Armgart, I would with all my soul I knew 

The man so rare that he could make your life 

As woman sweet to you, as artist safa 
Abuoabt. Oh, I can live unmated, but not live 

Without tiie bliss of singing to the world, 

And feeling all my world respond to me. 
Graf. May it be lasting. Then, we two must part? 
Armoart. I thank you from my heart for all. Farewell. 
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Scene 8, — A year later — ^the same Salon. Walparga ie 
Btanding looking toward the window with an air of on- 



(Enter Dr. Qrohn.) 
Db. ORA.HN. Where is my patient, fraulein? 
Walpukoa. Pled, escaped. 

Gone to rehearsal. Is it dangerooB ? 
Doctor. No, no; her throat ia cnr^. I only came 
To hear her try her voice. Had she yet sung? 
Walpttboa. No ; she had meant to wait for yon. She said, 
" The doctor has a right to my firet song." 
Her gratitude was fnll of little plans, 
Bnt all were swept away like gauiered flowers 
By sudden storm. She saw this opera bill — 
It was a wasp to sting her ; she turned pale, 
Snatched up ner hat and mufflers, said in haste, 
" I go to Leo — to rehearsal — none 
Shall sing Fidelio to>night but me." 
Then rushed down stairs. 
DooTOB (looking at his watch). And this, not long ago? 
Walpoeoa. Bju^ly an hour. 
DocTOB. I will wait. She can take no harm. 

'Twas time for her to sing; her throat is well. 
It was a fierce attack, and dangerous ; 
I had to use strong remedies, but — ^well. 
(Armgart enters, followed by Leo. She throws herself 
on a chair which stands with its back toward the door, 
speechless, not seeming to see anything. Walpurga casts a 
questioning, terrified look at Leo. He ^rugs his shoulders, 
and lifts up his hands behind Armgart, who site like a faelp> 
less image, while Walpurga takes off her hat and mantle.) 
Walfdbga. Armgar^ dear Armgart (kneeling and taking 
her hands), only speak to me, 
Toar poor Walpurga. Oh, your bands are cold. 
Clasp mine, and warm them. I will kiss them warm. 
(Armgart looks at her an instant, then draws 
away her hands, and, turning aside, buries 
her face against the back of the chair, Wal- 
purga rising and standing near.) 
Doctor. You sang? Tour voice? It tired you? 
Abuoast (st&rting up at the first sound of his voice, and 
speaking vehemenUy). Oh, you have murdered it. 
Murdered my voice — poisoned the soul in me, 
And kept me living. 
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You oerer told me that your cruel curee 
Were clogging films — 

.... Oh, ytmr cures 
Are devil's triumphs; you cau rob, maim, slay. 
And keep a hell on the other side your cure 
Where you cau see your victim quiTeriiig 
Between the teeth of torture. 

(Turns and sinks back on her chair.) 
misery, misery. 
You might have killed me, might have let me sleqt 
After my happy day and wake — not here. 
In some new unremMnbered world, — ^not hert^ 
Where all is faded, flat — a feast broke off — 
Banners all meaningless — exulting words 
Dull, dull — a drum that lingers in the air 
Beating to melody which no man hears. 

DooTOB (after a moment's silence). A sudden check has 
^aken you, poor child. .... Tell me, Leo ; 
"1% not such utter loss, 

(Leo, with a shrug, goes quietly out.) 

Abmoabt. Oh, you stand 

And look c<mipa88ioDate now, but vh^i DeaUi came 
With mercy in his hands, you hindered him. 
I did not choose to live and have your pity. 
You never told me, never gave me choice, 
To die a singer, Hgbtni-ng struck, unmaimed. 
Or live what you would make me with your cures — 

... as meaningless 
As letters fallen asonder that once made 
A hymn of rapture. Oh, I had meaning once. 
Like day and sweetest air. What am I now? 
The millionth woman in superfluous herds. 
Leave me alone. 

DocTOH. Well, I will come again. 

Aruoast. Oh, there is one physician, only one, 

Who cures and never spoils. Him I shall send for ; 
He cornea readily. 

Doctor (to Walpurga). One word, dear fraulein. (H« 
whispers to her.) 
(The doctor goes out after pouring drops into a glass.) 

Abhqaiit. I wish to be aJone. 

Walpuroa. I will not leave you. 

Abmqabt. Will not, at my wish ? 
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WALPmtQA. Will not, because 70U wish it. Say no more, 
Bat take tbia dran^^ht. 

Ahicqabt. The doctor gave it you ? 

It is an anodyne. Put it away. 
He cured me of my voice, and now he wants 
To cure me of my Tision and resolve — 
Drug me to sleep that I may wake again 
Without a purpose, abject as the rest 
To bear the yoke of life. He shall not cheat me 
Of that fresh strength which angoish gives the soul. 
The inspiration of revolt, ere rage 
Slackens to faltering. Now I see the truth. 

Walfubqa (setting down the glass). 

Then you must see a future in your reach 
With happiness enough to make a dower 
For two of modest claims. 

Abmgart. Oh, you intone 

That chant of consolation wherewith ease 
Makes itself easier in the sight of pain. 

Walpceoa- No; I would not console you, bat rebuke. 
I say, then, you are simply fevered, mad ; 
You cry aloud at horrors that would vanish 
If you would change the light, throw into shade 
The loss you aggrandize, and let day fall 
On good remaining, nay on good refused 
Which may be gain now. Did yon not reject 
A woman's lot more brilliant, as some held, 
Than any singer's ? It may still be yours, 
Graf Domberg loved yon well. 

AfiMQ&BT. Not me, not me. 

He loved one well who was like me in all 
Save in a voice which made that all unlike 
As diamond is to charcoal. Ob, a man's love. 
Think you he loves a woman's inner self, 
Aching with loss of loveliness P — as mothers 
Cleave to the palpitating pain that dwells 
Within their misf ormed offspring ? 

Walpuboa. But the Graf 
Chose yon as simple Armgart — had preferred 
That you should never seek for any fame 
But such as matrons have who rear great sons. 
And therefore you rejected him ; but now 

AsMOABT. Ay, now — now he would see me as I am, 
(She takes up a hand mirror.) 
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Russet and songlese as a missel-thruBh. 

An ordinary girl — a plain, brown girl. 
Walpubqa. For shame. 

Anngart, yon slander him. What would yon say 

If now he came to you and asked again 

That you would be hie wife? 
Armgaht. No, and thrice do; 

It would be piling constancy, not love. 

That brought bun to me now. I will not be 

A pensioner in marriage. Sacraments 

Are not to feed the paupers of the world. 

If he were ecDeroua — I am generous, too, 
Walpdboa. Proud, Armgart, but not generous. 
ARHaART. Say qo more. 

He will not know until 

Walpuboa. He koowe already. 

Aehoabt (quickly). Is he come back? 
Walpckqa. Yes, and will soon be here. 

The doctor went to him. 

.... What if he were outside ? 

I hear a footstep in the ante-room. 
AsHOART (raising herself and aBsuming calmness). 

Why, let Mm come, of course. I shall beJiave 

Like what I am, a commoD personage 

Who looks for nothing but civility. 

I shall not play the fallen heroine, 

Assume a tragic part and throw out cues 

For a beseeching lover. 
Walppeqa, Some one raps, 

(Goes to the door.) 

A letter — from the Graf. 
Arhoart. Then open it. 

(Walpurga still offers it) 

Nay, my head swime. Bead it. I cannot see. 
(Walpurga opens it, reads, and pauses.) 

Head it Have done ! No matter what it is. 
(Walpurga reads, in a low, hesitating voice.) 
" I am deeply moved — ^my heart is rent, to hear of your 
illness and ite cruel result, just now communicated to me 
by Dr. Grahn. But surely it is possible that this result may 
not be permanent For youth such as yours. Time may hold 
in store something more than resignation; who sh^ say 
that it does not hold renewal? I have not dared to ask 
admission to you in the hours of a recent shock, but I 
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cannot depart on a long miasion without tendering my sym- 
pathy and my farewell. I start this evening for the 
Caucasus, and thence I proceed to India, where I am in- 
trusted by the government with bueinees which may be 
of long duration. 

{Walpurga sits down dejectedly.) 
Abmoart (after a alight shudder, bitterly). 

The Graf has much discretion. I am glad. 

He spares us both a pain, not seeing me. 

What I like least is that consoling hope — 

That empty cup, so neatly ciphered " Time," 

Handed me as a cordial for despair. 

(Slowly and dreamily.) Time — what a word to fling 

as charity! 
Bland, neutral word for slow, dull-beating pain — 
Days, months, and years — if I would wait for them. 
(She taies up her hat and puts it on, then 
wraps her mantle round her. Walpurga leaves 
the room.) 
Why, this is but beginning. (Walpurga re-enters.) 

Eiss me, dear. 
I am going now — alone — out — for a walk. 
Bear witness, I am calm. I read my lot; 
" Genteel ? " "0 yes, gives lessons ; not bo good 
As any man's would be, but cheaper far." 
" Pretty ? " " No ; yet she makes a figure fit 
For good society. Poor thing! she sews 
Both late and early, turns and alters ell 
To suit the changing mode. Some widower 
Might do well, marrying her; but in these days — 
Well, she can somewhat eke her narrow gains 
By writing, jnst to furnish her with gloves 
AJid droschkies in the rain. They print her things 
Often for charity." — Oh, a dog's life. 
A harnessed dog's, that draws a little cart 
Toted a nuisance ! I am going now. 
Waipuboa. Not now; the door is locked. 
Armoaet. Give me the key I 

Walpdbqa. Locked on the outside. Gretchen has the ke^; 

She is gone on errands. 
Akmqart. What ! do you dare to keep me 

Your prisoner? 
Walpcfboa. And have I not been yours? 

Your wish has been a bolt to keep me in. 
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Perhaps that middling woman whom you paint 
With faivofF acom. ... 

Abmgart. I paint what I must be. 

What IB mj Boul to me without the Toice 
That gave it freedom ? Nov I can do naught 
Better than what a million women do — 
Must drudge among the crowd and feel ray life 
Beating upon the world without responae, 
If I would do it. 

Walpuboa (coldly). And why should joa not? 

Abmoabt (turning quickly). 

Because heaven made me royal — wrought me out 
With subtle finish toward pre-eminence. 
All the world now is but a rack of threads 
To twiat and dwarf me into pettineee 
And basely feigned content, the placid mask 
Of women's misery. 

Walfdkoa (indignantly). Ay, such a mask 
As the few bom, like you to easy joy. 
Cradled in privilege, take for natun^ 
On all the lowly faces that must look 
Upward to you. . . . 

.... You who every day 
These five years saw me limp to wait on yon, 
And tiiQught the order perfect which gave me, . 
The girl without pretension to be aught, 
A splendid cousin for my happiness; 
To watch the night through when her brain was fired 
With too much gladneea— listen, always listen 
To what she ieit, who, having power, had ri^t 
To feel ezorbitantiy, and submerge 
The souls around her with the poured-ont flood 
Of what must be ere she were satisfied I 
That was feigned patience, waa it? 
Oh, such as I know joy by negatives, 
And all their deepest passion is a pang 
Till they accept their pauper's heritage. 
And meekly lire from out the general store 
Of joy they were bom stripped of. I accept — 
Nay, now would sooner choose it than the wealth 
Of natures yon call royal, who can live 
In mere mock knowledge of their fellows' woe. 
Thinking their smiles may heal it 
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Abuoart (tremulouslj). Nay, Walpurga, 

I did not make a palace of my joy 
To shut the world 8 truth from me. 

.... Yet you speak the truth; 
I wearied you, it eeems ; took all your help 
Ab cuBhioned nobles use a weary serf, 
Not looking at his face. 

Walpubqa. Oh, I but stand 

As a small symbol for the mighty sum 
Of claims unpaid to needy myriads ; 
Where is the rebel's right for you alone? 
Noble rebellion lifts a common load; 
But what is he who flings his own load off 
And leaves bis fellows toiling? 
Say, rather, the deserter'a. Oh, you smiled 
From your clear height on all the million lots 
Which yet you brand as abject. 

ABHaABT. I was blind 

With too much happiness ; true vision comes 
Only, it seems, wiui sorrow. Were there one 
This moment near me, suffering what I feel. 
And needing me for comfort in her pong — 
Then it were worth the while to lire; not else. 

Walpubqa. One — near you — why, they throng, you hardly 
stir 
But your act touches them. 

Abhoabt. Who has need of me ? 

Walpubga. Love finds the need it fills. But you are hard. 

Abuoabt. Is it not you, Walpurga, who are hard? 
You humored all my wishes till to-day. 
When fate has blighted me. 

Walpuhga. You would not hear 

The chant of consolation; words of hope 
Only embittered you. Then hear the tnith — 
A lame girl's truth, whom no one ever praised 
For being cheerful. . . . 
A word of truth from her had startled you ; 
But you — ^you claimed the universe; naught less 
Than all existence working in sure b-acks 
Toward your supremacy. The wheels might scathe 
A myriad destinies — nay, must perforce; 
But yours they must keep clear of; just for you 
The seething atoms through the firmament 
Must bear a human heart — which you had not. 
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For That is it to you that Tomen, men. 
Plod, faint, are weary, and eeponee despair 
Of aught but fellowship, save that you spurn 
To be among them P Nov, then, you are lame — 
Maimed, ae you said, and levelled with the crowd; 
Call it new birth — birth from that monstroua Self 
Which, smiling down upon a race oppressed, 
Says, " AH is good, for I am thronai at ease." 
Dear Armgart — nay, you tremble — I am cruel. 

Aemoabt. no, hark. Some one knocks. Come in — 
come in. 

(Enter Leo.) 

XiBO. See, Oretchen let me in. I could not rest 
Longer away from you. 

Abhqart. Sit down, dear Leo. 

Walpurga, I would speak with him alone. 
(Walpurga goes out.) 

Leo (hesitatingly). You mean to walk? 

A&UOAHT. No; I shall stay within. 

(She takes oS her hat and mantle, and site 
down immediately. After a pause, speaking 
in a subdued tone to Leo.) 
How old are you ? 

Lbo. Three score and five. 

Aemoabt. Thaf s old. 

I never thought till now how you have lived. 
They hardly ever play your music? 

Lbo (raising his eyebrows and throwing out his lip). No. 
Schubert too wrote for silence; half his work 
Lay like a frozen Shine till summers came 
That warmed the grass above him. Even so. 
His music lives now with a mighty youth. 

Abhoabt. Do you think yours will live when you are dead? 

Lbo. Pfui. The time was, I drank that home-brewed wine 
And found it heady, while my blood was young ; 
Now it scarce warms me. Tipple it as I may, 
I am sober still, and say : " My old friend Leo, 
Much grain is wasted in the world and rota; 
Why not thy handful?" 

Akmoabt. Strange, since I have known you 

Till now I never wondered how you lived. 
When I sang well— that waa your jubilee. 
But you were old already. 
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Leo. Yes, child, yes ; 

Youth thinks itself the goal of each old life; 
Age has but trareled from a far-off time 
Just to be ready for youth's service. Well, 
It was my chief delight to perfect you. 

AsMGABT. Good Leo. You have lived on little joys, 
But your delight in me is crushed forever. 

Leo. Nay, nay, I have a thought ; keep to the stage. 
To drama without song, for you can act — 
Who knows how well, when all the soul is poured 
Into that sluice alone? 

AsuoABT. I know, and you ; 

The second or third best in tragedies 
That cease to touch the fibre of the time. 
No; song is gone; but nature's other gift, 
Self- judgment, is not gone. Song was my speech. 
And with its impulse only, action came; 

. . . But now — 
Oh, I should stand hemmed in with thoughts and 

rales — 
Say, " This way passion acts," yet never feel 

The might of passion 

I will not feed on doing great tasks ill. 
Dull the world's sense with mediocrity. 
And live by trash that smothers excellence. 
One gift I had that ranked me with the best — 
The secret of my fame — and that is gone. 
For all life now I am a broken thing. 
But silence there. Good Leo, advise me now. 
I would take humble work and do it well — 
Teach music, singing — ^what I can — not here. 
But in some smaller town where I may bring 
The method you have taught me, pass your gift 
To others who can use it for delii^t. 
Yon think I can do that? 

(She pauses with a sob in her voice,) 

Leo. Yes, yes, dear child. 

And it were well, perhaps, to change the place — 
Begin afresh, as I did when I left 
Vienna with a heart half broken. 

AsHOABT (roused by surprise) . You ? 

Lh>. Well, it was long ago. But I had lost — 
No matter. We must bury our dead joye 
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And live above them with a living world. 

But whither, think yon, yoa would like to go ? 
Abmoakt. To Freiburg. 
Leo. In the Breisgan? And why there? 

It IB too small. 
Abuoart. Walpurga was bom there. 

And loves the place. She quitted it'for me 

These five years past Now I will take her there. 

Dear Leo, I will bury my dead joy. 
Leo. Mothers do bo, bereaved; then learn to love 

Another's living child. 
Aehqaet. Oh, it Ib hard 

To take the little corpse, and lay it low. 

And say, " None misses it but me." 

She Bings . . . 

I mean Paulina eings Fidelio, 

And they will welcome her to-night 
Leo. Well, well, 

'Tie better that oar griefs should not spread far. 

End. 



Song 



She is not fair to outward view 

As many maidens be; 
Her loveliness I never knew 

Until she smiled on me; 
Oh ! then 1 saw her eye was bright, 
A well of love, a spring of light 

But now her looks are coy and cold. 
To mine they ne'er reply. 

And yet I cease not to behold 
The love-light in her eye ; 

Her very frowns are fairer far 

Than smiles of other maidens are. 



Hartley Coleridqb. 
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A Midsummer Night's Dream 

BY SHAKESPEARE. 
(ArraDged b; Eate Wiener UcClneke;.) 

Charactsbs : 
Helena — in love with DemetriuB, 
Hermia — in love with Lysander. 
Lysaader — ^in love with Hennia. 
Demetriu» — also in love with Hennia. 
Oberon — King of the Fairies. 
Titania — Queen of the Fairies. 
Puck — attendant to Oberon. 
Cobweh — Fairy of Titania's train. 
Peaaeblossom — Fairy of Titania's train. 
Mustard-teed — Fairy of Titania's train. 
As many fairies as desired. 

C0BTDICE8. — The mortals in Qreek attire. Qneen Titania 
and her fairies in long ganzy robes with small wings ; hair 
loose. Oberon and Pnck in short skirts, belted jackets. 
Oberon and Titania are crowned and carry scepters. Puck 
wears a close-fitting cap, shaped like a flower. 

SiTUATioiT. — The father of Hennia commands her to man; 
Demetrins or be a nun. She flies wit^ her love, ImaniET, 
to a wood near Athens. Her friend, Helena, into loves 
Demetrius, tells him Hermia's plans in order to have his 
company as she takes him to the rendezvous of the lovers. 

{This Bc^ie is excellently adapted for a girl's school. Men- 
delssohn's music should be used in accompaniment 

SoBNS. — A wood near Athens. Ferns, shrubs, flowers. 
Green on floor and green cloth in semblance of mounds. 

(Enter a Fairy on one side and Puck on the other.) 

Pock. How now, spirit! whither wander you? 
Fairy. Over hill, over dale, 

Thorough bush, thorough briar, 
Over park, over pale, 

Thorough flood, thorough fire, < 
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I do wander everywhere 

Swifter than the moon's sphere; 

And I serve the i&iry queen. 

To dew her orbs opon the green: 

The cowalipa tall her peneionere be ; 

In their gold coats spots you eee; 

Thoee be rubies, fairy favors, 

In those freckles live their savours : 

I must go seek some dew-drope here. 

And hang a pearl in every cowslip's ear. 

Farewell, thou lob of spirite, I'll be gone ; 

Our queen and all her elves come here anon. 

PuoK. The Idng doth keep his revels here to-uight; 
Take heed, the queen come not within his sight 
For OberoQ is passing fell and wrath, 
Because that she, as her attendant, hath 
A lovely boy stol'n from an Indian king; 
She never had so sweet a changeling : 
And jealous Oberon would have the child 
Knight of his train, to trace the forests wild: 
But she, perforce, witliholds the loved boy. 
Crowns him with flowers, and makes him all her joy: 
And now they never meet in grove, or green. 
By fountain clear, or spangled star-light sheen, 
But they do quarr'l ; that ul their elves, for fear. 
Creep into acorn cups, and hide them there. 

Faibt. Either I mistake your shape and making quite. 
Or else you are that shrewd and knavish sprite. 
Called Robin Goodfellow: are you not be. 
That frights the maidens of the villagery; 
Skim milk ; and sometimes labor in the quern ; 
And bootless make the breathless housewife chum; 
Mislead night-wanderers, laughing at their harm? 
Those that Hobgoblin call you, and sweet Puck, 
You do their work, and th^ shall have good luck : 
Are not you he? 

FnCE. Thou speak'st ari^t; 

I am &at merry wanderer of the night. 
I jest to Oberon, and make hiTn smHe. 
But room. Faery, here comes Oberon. 

Fairt. . And here my mistress : — Would that he were gone I 
(Ent^ Oberon, on one side, and Titania, on tiie other.) 

Obebon. Ill met by moonlight, proud Titania. 
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TiTAHiA. What, jealooB Oberon? Fairies, akip hence; 

1 hare foTsvom his bed and company. 
Obehon. Why should Titania cross her Oberon? 

I do but beg a little changeling boy. 

To be my henchman. 
Titania. Set your heart at rest, 

The faiiT land buys not the child of me. 

His mother was a vof ress of my order. 

And, in the spiced Indian air, by night. 

Fall often hath she gossip'd by my aide; 

And sat with me on Neptune's yellow sands. 

But sh^ being mortal, of that boy did die ; 

And, for her sake, I will not part witii him. 
Obebok. How long wiUiin this wood intend you stay? 
Titania. Perchance, till after Theseus' wedding-day. 

If you will patiently dance in our round 

And see our moonlight revels, go with us; 

If not, shun me, and I will spare your haunts. 
Obebon. Give me that boy, and I will go with thee. 
Titania. Not for thy faiiy kingdom. Fairies away: 

We shall chide downright, if I longer stay. 
(Exeunt Titania and her train.) 
Oberok. Well, go thy way: thou shalt not from this groTe, 

Till I tonnent thee for this injury. 

My gentle Puck, come hither : Thou remember'at 

Since once I sat upon a promontory. 

And heard a mermaid, on a dolphin's back. 

Uttering such dulcet and harmonious breath, 

That the rude sea grew civil at her song; 

And certain stars shot madly from their spheres, 

To hear the sea-maid's music. 
Puck. I remember. 
Obeeon. That very time I saw (but thou could'st not). 

Flying between the cold moon and the earth, 

Cupid all arm'd : a certain aim he took 

At a fair vestal, throned by the west; 

And loos'd his love-shaft smartly from his bow, 

As it should pierce a hundred thousand hearts : 

But I might see young Cupid's fiery shaft 

Quench'd in the chaste beams of the watery moon ; 

And tiie imperial votaress passed on, 

In maiden meditation, fancy free. 

Yet mark'd I where the bolt of Cupid fell : 

It fell upon a little western flow^, — 
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Before, milk-white, now purple with love's wound,— 

And maidenB call it loTe-m-idlenees. 

Fetch me that flower ; the herb I show'd thee once ; 

The juice of it on sleeping eyelids laid, 

Will make or man or woman madly dote 

Upon the next live creature that it sees. 

Fetch me this herb : and be thou here again. 

Ere the leviathan can swim a league. 

Puck. I'll put a girdle round about the earth 
In forty minutes. 

(Exit Puck.) 

Obrbok. Having once this juice. 

I'll watch Titania when she is asleep, 
And drop the liquor of it in her eyes : 
The next thing then she waking looks upon, 
(Be it on lion, bear, or wolf, or bull. 
On meddling monkey, or on busy ape). 
She shall pursue it with the soul of love. 
And ere I take this charm from o2 her sight, 
(As I can take it with another herb), 
I'll make her render up her page to me. 
But who comes here? I am invisible; 
And I will over-hear their conference. 
(Enter Demetrius, Helena following him.) 

DllCBTBlus. I love thee not, therefore pursue me not. 
Where is Lysander, and fair Hermia? 
The one I'll stay, the other stayeth me. 
Thou told'st me, they were stol'n into this wond. 
And here am I, and woo'd within this wood. 
Because I cannot meet my Hermia. 
Hence, get thee gone, and follow me no more. 

Helena.. You draw me, you hard-hearted adamant ; 
Bat yet you draw not iron, for my heart 
Is tnie aa steel : Leave you your power to draw. 
And I shall have no power to follow you. 

Dbubtbids. Do I entice you? Do I speak you fair? 
Or, rather, do I not in plainest biith 
Tell you — I do not, nor I cannot love you ? 

Helena. And even for that do I love you tiie more — 
I am your spaniel ; and, Demetrius, 
Tile more you beat me, I will fawn on you : 
Use me but as your spaniel, spurn me, strike me. 
Neglect me, lose me ; only give me leave. 
Unworthy as I am, to follow you : 
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What worser place can I beg in your lov^ 
(And yet a place of high respect wil^ me), 
Than to be used as yon do nse your dog ? 

Demetrius. Tempt not too much the hatred of my spirit ; 
For T am sick when I do look on thee. 

Helena. And I am sick vhen I look not on you. 

Deheteius. You do impeach your modesty too much, 
To leave the ci^, and commit yourself 
Into the hands of one that loves you not : 
To trust the opportunity of night. 
And the ill counsel of a desert place, 
With the rich worth of your vii^nity. 

Helena. Your virtue ie my privilege for that 
It is not oi^t when I do see your face. 
Therefore I think I am not in the night: 
Nor doth this wood lack world of company ; 
For you, in my respect are all the world : 
Then how can it be said, I am alone, 
When all the world is here to look on me? 

DEUETBina. I'll run from thee, and hide me in the brakes, 
And leave thee to the mercy of wild beasts. 

Helena. The wildest bath not such a heart as yon. 
Bun when you will, the story will be cbang'd : 
Apollo flies, and Daphne holds the chase; 
The dove pursues the griffin ; the mild hind 
Makes speed to catch tiie tiger : Bootless speed ! 
When cowardice pursues, and valor flies. 

Dehbtbius. I will not stay thy questions ; let me go : 
Or, if thou follow me, do not believe 
But I shall do thee mischief in the wood. 

Helena. Ay, in the temple, in the town, and field, 
You do me mischief. Fye, Demetrius 1 
Your wrongs do set a scandal on my sex: 
We cannot fight for love, as men may do : 
We should be woo'd, and were not made to woo. 
I'll follow thee, and make a heaven of hell. 
To die upon the hand I love so well. 
(Exeont Demetrius and Helena.) 

Obebon. Fare thee well, nymph : ere be do leave this grove, 
Tboa shalt fly him, and he shall seek thy love. 

(Reenter Puck.) 
Hast thou the flower there, welcome wanderer ? 

Pdok. Ay, there it is. 
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Obbron. I pray thee give it me. 

I know a bank where the wild thyme blows. 
Where ox-lips and the nodding violet grows ; 
Quite over-canopied with luscious wtxidbiiie. 
With aweet musk rosea, and with eglantine: 
There sleeps Titania, sometime of the night, 
LuU'd in these flowers with dances and delight; 
And there the snake throws her enamell'd skin. 
Weed wide enough to wrap a fairy in : 
And with the juice of this I'll streak her eyes, 
And make her full of hateful fantasies. 
Take thou some of it, and seek through this grove: 
A sweet Athenian lady is in love 
With a disdainful youth : anoint his eyes ; 
But do it when the next thing he spies 
May be the lady : Thou shalt know the man 
By the Athenian garments he hath on. 
Effect it with some care; that he may prove 
More fond of her, than she upon her love: 
And look thou meet me ere tiie first cock crow. 

Pock. Fear not, my lord, your servant shall do so. 
(Exeunt. Enter Titania with her train.) 

TlTANlA. Come, now a roundel, and a fairy song; 
Then, for the third part of a minute, hence; 
Some, to kill cankers in the musk-rose buds ; 
Some, war with rear-mice for their leathern wings, 
To make my small elves coats ; and some, keep back 
The clamorous owl, that nightly hoota and wonders 
At our quaint spirits : Sing me now asleep ; 
Then to your offices, and let me rest 
(She goes behind a flowery screen.) 



First Fairy. Ton spotted snakes, with double tongue 
Thorny hedge-hogs, be not seen ; 
Newts, and blind worms, do no wrong ; 
Come not near our fairy queen : 
Choms. 
Philomel, with melody 
Sing in onr sweet lullaby; 
Lulla, lulla, lullaby; lulla, luUa, lullaby; 
Never harm, nor spell nor charm. 



Come our lovely lady nigh; 
So, good-night, with lullaby. 
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Secokd Faibt. Weavuig Bpidere, come not here : 
Heoce, ;ou loog-l^ged spimierB, hence 
Beetles black, approach not near; 
Worm, nor enaU, do no offence. 

GhoruB. 
Philomel, with melody, etc. 

Second Faiet. Hence, away; now all is well: 

One, aloof, stand sentinel. [Exeunt F&iriee. 

(Enter Oberou. He looks abont and goes behind the 
screen.) 

Obebon. What thon seest, wh^i thou doet wake, 
(Squeezes the flower on Titania's eyelids.) 

Do it for thy true love take; 

Love and anguish for his sake ; 

Be it ounce, or cat, or bear, 

Fard, or boar with bristled hair. 

In thy eye that shall appear 

When thou wak'st, it is thy dear; 

Wake when some vile thing is near. [Exit. 

(Enter Lysander and Hermia.) 
Ltsandbb. Fair love, you faint with wandering in the 
wood; 

And, to epeak troth, I have forgot our way ; 

We'll rest ua, Hermia, if you uiink it good, 

And tarry for the comfort of the day. 
Hebuia.. Be it so, Lysander. find you out a bed. 

For I upon this bank will rest my head. 
Ltsandeb. Here is my bed : Sleep give thee all his rest ! 
Hebhia. With half that wish the wisher's eyes be pressed I 

(They sleep. Enter Puck.) 
Pdoe. Through the forest have I gone, 

But Athenian find I none. 

On whose eyes I might approve 

This flower's force in stirring love. 

Night and silence! who is here? 

Weeds of Athens he doth wear: 

This is he my master said 

Despised the Athenian maid ; 

And here the maiden, sleeping sound. 

On the dank and dirty ground. 
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Frett; soul I Elbe durst not lie 

Near this lack-love, thie kill-conrteey. 

Churl, upon thy eye« I throw 

All the poverB this charm doth ovs: 

When tnou wak'st, let love forbid 

Sleep hifl seat on thy eye-lid. 

So awake, when I am gone; 

For I must now to Oberon. [Exit 

(Enter Demetrins and Helena, running.) 
Helena. Stay, though thou kill me, sweet Demetrius. 
DBHBTB1U9. I charge thee, hence, and do not haunt me 

thus. 
Helena. 0, wilt thou darkling leave me? do not so. 
Uemetrius. Stay, on thy peril ; I alone willgo. 

[]^t Demetrius. 
Helena. 0, 1 am out of breath in this fond chase ! 

The more my prayer, the lesser is my grace. 

Happy is Hermia, where soe'er she lies ; 

For she hath blessed and attractive eyes. 

How came her eyes so bright? Not with salt tears; 

If BO, my eyes are oftener wash'd than hers. 

No, no, I am as ugly as a bear ; 

For beasts that meet me run away with fear. 

Therefore^ no marvel, though Demetrius 

Do, as a monster, fly my presence thus. 

What wicked and dissembling glass of mine 

Made me compare with Hermia's sphery eyne? 

But who is here? — Lyaandert on tie ground! 

Dead ? or asleep ? I see no blood, no wound ! 

Lysander, if you live, good sir, awake. 
Lysander, And run through fire I will, for thy aweet sake. 
(Waking.) 

Transparent Helena ! Nature shows her art. 

That through thy bosom makes me see thy heart, 

Where is Etemetnua P 0, how fit a word 

Is that vile name to perish on my sword? 
Helena. Do not say so, Lysander ; say not so : 

What though he love your Hermia? Lord, what 
though? 

Yet Hermia still loves you : then be content. 
Lysander. Content with Hermia? No; I do repent 

The tedious minutes I with her have spent. 

Not Hermia, but Helena now I love: 

Who will not change a raven for a dove ? 
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The will of man is by hid reaBOQ Bway'd : 

And reason sajs yon are the worthier maid. 

And leads me to your eyes ; where I o'eriook 

Love's stories, written in love's richest book. 
Helena. Wherefore was I to this keen mockery bom? 

When, at your hands, did I deserve this ecom? 

Is't not enough, is't not enough, young man, 

That I did never, no, nor never can. 

Deserve a sweet look from Demetrius' eye. 

But you must flout my insufSciency P 

Qood troth, you do me wrong, good sooth, you do, 

In sudi disdainful manner me to woo. 

Bot fare yon well : perforce I must confess, 

I thought you lord of more true gentleness. 

0, that a lady of one man refua'd 

Should of another therefore be abus'd [Exit. 

Ltsakder. She sees not Hermia: — Hermia, sleep thou 
there; 

And never may'st thou come Lysander nearl 

For, as a surfeit of the sweetest things 

The deepest loathing to the stomach brings ; 

Or, as the heresies that men do leave 

Are hated most of those they did deceive ; 

So thoa, my surfeit, and my heresy, 

Of ail be hated ; but the moat of me ! 

And nil mv powers address your love and might 

To honor Helen, and to be her knight. [Exit. 

Hebuia (starting). Help me, Lysander, help me, do thy 
best. 

To pluck this crawling serpent from mj breast ! 

Ah me, for pity 1 — what a dream was here ! 

lysander, look how I do quake with fear I 

Methought a serpent ate ray heart away. 

And you aat smiling at his cruel prey 

Lysander! what remoVd? Lysander I lord! 

What, out of hearing? gone? no sound, no word? 

Alack, where are you? speak, and if you hear; 

Speak, of all loves ; I swoon almost with fear. 

No? then I well perceive yon are not nigh : 

Either death, or you, I'll find immediately. [Exit. 
(Enter Oberon.) 
Obkbon. I wonder, if Titania be wak'd ; 

Then, what it was that next came in her eye, 

Which she must dote on in extremity. 
(Enter Puck.) 
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Here comes my messenger.- — How now, mad flpirit? 
^Tiat night-nile now about this haunted grove? 

Fdce. Mj miatress with a monster is in love. 
Near to a close and consecrated bower, 
While she was in her dull and sleeping hour, 
A crew of patches, rude mechanicals. 
That work for bread upon Athenian stalls. 
Were met together to rehearse a play. 
Intended for great Theseus' nuptial day. 
The phalloweat thick-skin of that barren sort. 
Who Pyramua presented, in their sport 
Forsook his scene, and enter'd in a brake: 
When I did him at this advantage take. 
An ass's noli I fixed on his head: 
And left sweet Pyramus there: 
When in that moment (so it came to pass), 
Titania wak'd, and straightway lov'd an ass. 

Obebon, This falls out better than I could devise. 
But hast thou yet latch'd the Athenian's eyes 
With love- juice, as I bid thee do ? 

Puck. I took him sleeping, — that is finished, too, — 
And the Athenian woman by his side ; 
That when he wak'd of force she must be ey'd. 
(Enter Demetrius and Hermia.) 

Obebon. Stand close; this is the same Athenian. 

PnoK. This is the woman, but not this the man. 

Demeteics. 0, why rebuke yon him that loves you so? 
Lay breath so bitter on your bitter foe. 

Hebhia. Kow I but chide, but I should use thee worse ; 
For thou, I fear, hast given me cause to curse. 
If thou hast slain T^ysander in his sleep. 
Being o'er shoes in blood, plunge in knee-deep. 
And Kill me, too. 

It cannot be, but thou hast murder'd him ; 
So should a murderer look ; so dead, so grim. 

Deuetrius. So should the murder'd look ; and so should I, 
Piere'd through the heart with your stem cruelty: 
Yet you, the murderer, look as bright, as clear. 
As yonder Venus in her glimmering epherev 

HssHU. Whafs this to my Lysander? where is he? 
Ah, good Demetrius, wilt thou give him me? 

Dehbtbius. I would rather give his carcass to my hounds. 

Hermia. Out, dog! out, cur! thou driv'st me past the 
boonda 
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Of maiden's patience. Hast thoa alain him, then? 

Henceforth be never numbered among men ! 

Oh I once tell true, tell true, even for my sake ; 

Dnist then have look'd upon him, being avake. 

And haat thou kill'd him sleeping ? brave touch I 

Conld not a worm, an adder, do so much? 

An adder did it; for with doabler tongue 

Than mine, thou serpent, never adder stung. 
Dehetrics. You spend your passion on a misprie'd mood: 

I am not guilty of Lysander^s blood ; 

Nor is he dead, for aught that I can tell. 
Heemia. I pray thee, tell me then that he is well. 
Dehetrics. An' if I could, what should I get therefore? 
Hebmia. a privilege never to see me more. — 

And from thy hated presence part I so : 

See me no more, whether he be dead or no. [Exit 
Deuetrids. There is no following her in titis fierce vein: 

Here, therefore, for a while I will remain. 

So sorrow's heaviness doth heavier grow 

For debt that bankrupt sleep doth sorrow owe; 

Which now, in some Blight measure, it will pay. 

If for his tender here I make some stay. [Lies down. 
Obkbon. What hast thou done? thou hast mistaken quite. 

And laid the love- juice on some true-love's sight : 

Of thy misprision must perforce ensue 

Some true-love tum'd, and not a false tum'd true. 

About the wood go swifter than the wind. 

And Helena of Athens look thou find : 

All fancy-sick she is, and pale of cheer 

With sighs of love, ^at cost the fresh blood dear. 

By some illusion see thou bring her here ; 

I'll charm his eyes against she doth appear. 
Puck. I go, I go; look how I go; 

Swifter than arrow from the Tartar's bow. [Exit 
Oberok. Flower of this purple dye, 

Hit with Cupid's archery. 

Sink in apple of his eyel 

When his love he doth espy 

Let her shine as gloriously 

As the Venus of the sky. 

When thou wak'st, if she be by 

Beg of her for remedy. 

(RMnter Puck.) ' i 
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PuoK. Captain of our fairy band, 

Helena ia here at band, 

And the jonth, mistook by me, 

Pleading for a loTer's fee ; 

Shall we their fond pageant see ? 

Lord, what fools these mortals be 1 
Obebon. Stand aside : the noise they make. 

Will came Demetrius to awake. 
PUOK. Then will two at once woo one — 

That must needs be sport alone; 

And those things do beet please me. 

That befall prepoeterously. 

(Enter Lysander and Helena.) 
Ltsander. Why should you think that I should woo in 
scorn? 

Scorn and derision never come in tears. 

Look, when I vow, I weep ; and vows so bom. 

In their nativity all truth appeats. 

How can these minga in me seem scorn to you, 

Bearing the bodge of faith, to prove them true? 
Hklbna. You do advance your cunning more and more. 

When truth kills truth, devilish-holy frayl 

These vows are Hermia's ; will you give her o'er? 

Wei^ oath with oath, and you will nothing wedgh : 

Tour vows to her and me, put in two scales, 

Will even weigh ; and both as light as tales. 
LTBAJfDER. I had no judgment, when to her I swore. 
Helena. Nor none, in my mind, now you give her o'er, 
Ltsakder. Demetrius lovee her, and he loves not you. 
Dbuetrius (awakening). Helen, goddess, nymph, per- 
fect, divine I 

To what, my lov^ shall I compare thine eyne ? 

Crystal is muddy. 0, how npe in show 

Thy lips, those kissing cherries, tempting grow ! 

That pure congealed white, high Taurus' enow, 

Fann'd with the eastern wind, turns to a crow, 

When thou hold'st up thy hand ; let me Idas 

This princess of pare white, this seal of bliss ! 
Helena. spite ! spite ! I see you all are bent 

To set against me for your merriment. 

If you were civil and knew courtesy, 

You would not do me thus much injury. 

Can you not hate me, as I know you do. 

But you must join, in souls, to mock me too? 
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If you were men, a^ men you are in show. 

You would not use a gentie lady bo. 

To row, and swear, and superpraiee my parts, 

When, I am sure, you hate me m your hearts. 

You both are rivals, and love Hermia ; 

And now both rivals, to mock Helena ; 

A trim exploit, a manly enterprize. 

To conjure tears up in a poor maid's eyes, 

With your derision ! none of noble sort 

Would so oSend a virgin ; and extort 

A poor soul's patience, all to make you sport. 
Ltsandbb. You are unkind, Demetrius; be not so; 

For you love Hermia; this, you know, I know; 

And here, with all good will, with all my heart. 

Id Hermia's love I yield you up my part; 

And yours of Helena to me b^ueatn. 

Whom I do love, and will do to my death. 
Helena. Never did mockers waste more idle breath. 
DEMETRIUS. Lysandei, keep thy Hermia ; I will Done ; 

If e'er I loved her, all that love is gone. 

My heart with her but as guests-wise sojoum'd; 

And now to Helen it is home retum'd. 

There to remain. 
Ltsandes. Helen, it is not so. 
Deubtrius. Disparage not the faith thou dost not know, 

Lest, to tJiy penl, thou abide it dear. — 

Look, where thy love comes ; yonder is thy dear. 

(£nter Hermia.) 

Hbruia. Dark night, that from the eye his function takes. 

The oar more quick of apprehension makes; 

Wherein it doth impair the seeing sense. 

It pays the hearing double recompense: 

Thou art not by mine eye, Lysander, found; 

Mine ear, I thank it, brought me to thy sound. 

But why unkindly didst thou leave me so? 
Ltsandeb. Why should he stay, whom love doth pnn 

to go? 
Heruia. What love could press Lysander from my side? 
Ltsandeb. Lysander's love, that would not let him bide ; 

Fair Helena ; who more en^ds the night 

Than all yon fiery orbs and eyes of light. 

Why seek'st thou me? could not this make thee know. 

The hate I bare thee made me leave thee sof 
Hebhia, You speak not as you think; it cannot be. 
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Heleka. Lo, she is ooe of this confederacy ! 

\ow 1 perceive they have conjoined, all three, 

To fashion this false sport in spite of me. 

Injurious Hermia I most ongratefnl niaid I 

Have you conspir'd, have you with these contriVd 

To bait me with this foal derisioD ? 

Is all the counsel that we two have shar'd. 

The Bisters' vows, the hours that we have spent. 

When we have chid the hasty-footed time 

For parting us, — 0, and is all forgot? 

All school-days' friendship, chil&ood innocence? 

We, Hermia, like two artincial gods. 

Have with our needles created both one flower, 

Both on one sampler, sitting on one cushion. 

Both warbling of one song, both in one key ; 

Ab if our hands, our aides, voices, and minds. 

Had been incorporate. So we grew together. 

Like to a double cherry, seeming parted ; 

But yet a union in partition. 

Two lovely berries moulded on one stem 

So, with two seeming bodice, but one heart: 

I'wo of the first, like coats in heraldry, 

Due but to oncj and crowned with one crest. 

And will you rent our ancient love asunder, 

To join with men in ecoming your poor friend? 

It is not friendly, 'tis not maidenly: 

Our sex, as welt as I, may chide you for itj 

Though I alone do feel the injury. 

Hbbmia. I am amazed at your passionate words: 
I scorn you not; it seems tiiat you scorn me. 

Hrlena. Have you not set Lysander, as in scorn, 
To follow me, and praise my eyes and face? 
And made jour other love, Demetrins, 
(Who even but now did spurn me with his foot). 
To call me goddess, nymph, divine, and rare. 
Precious, celestial ? Wherefore speaks he this 
To her he hates P and wherefore doth Lysander 
Deny your love, so rich within his soul. 
And tender me, forsooth, afEection ; 
But by your setting on, by your consent? 
What though I be not so in grace as you. 
So hung upon with love, so fortunate; 
But miserable most, to love unlov'd ! 
This you should pit^, rather than despise. 
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Hebhu. I noderstand not what yon mean by this. 
Helena. Ay, perBevere, counterfeit Bad looks. 

Make months upon me when I torn my back ; 

Wink each at other; hold the sweet jest up : 

Thifl sport, well carried, shall be chronicled. 

If you have any pity, grace, or manners, 

You would not moke me Euch an argument. 

But, fare ye well : 'tis partly mine own fault ; 

Which death, or absence. Boon shall remedy. 
Lt8AND£B. Stay, gentle Helena; hear my excuse; 

My love, my life, my soul, fair Helena 
Hbleka. 0, excellent! 
Hebmia. Sweet, do not scorn her so. 
DEMEi-Rins. If she cannot entreat, I can compel. 
Lysakdeb. Thou canst compel no more than she entreat; 

Thy threats have no more strength, than her weak 
prayers. — 

Helen, I love thee ; by my life I do ; 
, I awear by that which I will lose for thee, 

To prove him false that says I love thee not. 
DBMBTRtirs. I say, I love thee more than he can do. 
Ltsander. If thou say so, withdraw, and prove it too. 
Demetrius. Quick, come, — 
Hbbuia. Lysander, whereto tends all this? 
Ltsandeb. Away, you Ethiope ! 
Dembtbios. No, no, sir — 

Seem to break loose ; take on as you would follow ; 

But yet come not : You are a tame man, go ! 
Ltsander. Hang off, thou cat, thou burr: vile thing, let 
loose; 

Or I will shake thee from me, like a serpent. 
Hbbhia. Why are you grown so rude? what change is this? 

Sweet love? 
Ltsander. Thy love ? out, tawny Tartar, out ! 

Out, loathed medicine! hated poison, hence! 
Hebmia. Do you not jest? 
Helena. Yes, 'sooth; and so do you. 
Ltsander. Demetrius, I will keep my word with thee. 
DEUETRioa. I would have thy bond; for I perceive 

A weak bond holds you ; 111 not trust yonr word. 
Lysander. What, should I hurt her, strike her, kUl her 
dead? 
Although I hate her, I'll not harm her so. 
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HsBuiA. What, can yon do me greater harm than hate? 
Hate me I wherefore ? me ! what news, my lore P 
Am I not Hermia? Are you not Lysauder? 
I am as fair now aa I was erewhile. 
Since night you lov'd me ; yet, since nieht you left me: 
Why then you left me, — 0, the gods forbid ! 
In earnest, shall I say P 

Ltbandeb. Ay, by my life ; 

And never did desire to see thee more. 
Therefore, be out of hope, of question, of doubt, 
Be certain, nothing truer, 'tis no jest. 
That I do hate thee, and love Helena. 

HlBMlA. me I you juggler I you canker-bloasom 1 

Yoa thief of love ! what, have you come by night, 
And stol'n my loTe'a heart from him? 

HsLBKA. Fine, i' faith ! 

Have you no modesty, no maiden shame, 
No touch of bashfulnesB P What, will yoa tear 
Impatient answers from my gentle tongue? 
Fie, fie 1 yon counterfeit, you puppet, you ! 

HmiflA. Puppet I why so P Ay, that way goes the game. 
Now I perceive that she hath made compare 
Between our statures, she hath urg'd her height; 
And with her personage, her tall personage. 
Her height, forsooth, sne hath prevail'd with him. 
And are you grown so high in his esteem, 
Because I am so dwarfish, and so lowf 
How low am I, thon painted maypole ? speak ; 
How low am I ? I am not yet so low. 
But that my nails can reach onto thine eyes. 

Hmlbna. I pray you, though you mock me, gentlemen 
Let her not hurt me : I was never curst ; 
I have no gift at all in shrewishness ; 
I am a right maid for my cowardice ; 
Let her not strike me : You, perhaps, may think, 
Because she's something lower than myself, 
That I can match her. 

Hbshu. Lower, hark again. 

'HxLBSA. Good Hermia, do not be so bitter with me. 
I evermore did love you, Hermia, 
Did ever keep your counselB, never wrong'd you ; 
Save that, in love unto Demetrius, 
I told him of your stealth unto this wood : 
He followed you ; for love, I f oUow'd him. 
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Bat he hath chid me hence ; and threaten'd me 

To strike me, spurQ me, naj, to kill me too : 

And noT, eo you will let me ouiet go, 

To Athens will I bear my folly bade, 

And follow you no iurther : Let me go : 

You Bee how simple and how fond I am. 
Hermu. Why, get you gone : Who is't that hinders you? 
Hhisna. a fooHsh heart that I leave here behind. 
Hebhu. What, with Lysander? 
Helena. With Demetrius. 

Ltsahdbs. Be not afraid : she shall not harm thee, Helena. 
Deubtkiub. No, sir; she shall not, though you take her 

part 
Helena. 0, when Bhe's angry, she is keen and shrewd: 

She was a rixen, when she went to school ; 

And, thoagh she be but little, she is fierce. 
Hbbuia. Little again? nothing but low and little? 

Why will you suffer her to flout me thus? 

Let me come to her. 
Ltsakdbb. Get you gone, dwarf; 

You minimus, of hincrhng knot-grass made; 

You bead, you acorn. 
Demetrics. You are too officious 

In her behalf that Bcoms your serricea. 

Let her alone; speak not of Helena; 

Take not her part: for if thou dost intend 

Never so little show of love to her. 

Thou shalt abide it 
Ltsandeb. Now she holds me not ; 

Now follow, if thou dar'st, to try whose right. 

Or thine or mine, is most in Helena. 
Dembteidb. Follow? nay, I'll go with thee, cheek by jole. 

(Exeunt Lyaander and Demetrius.) 
Hebmia. You, mistress, all this coil is long of you: 

Nay, go not back. 
Helena. I will not trust you, I ; 

Nor longer stay in your curst company. 

Your hands than mine are quicker for a fray; 

My legs are longer, though, to run away. [E 

Hbbuia. I am amazed, and Imow not what to say. 

(Exit, pursuing Helena.) 
Obebon. This is thy negligence: still thou mistak'st. 

Or else commifst thy knaveries willingly. 
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Puox. Believe me, king of ehadowB, I mistodc 
Did not you tell me, I Bhould know the man 
B; die Atbenian eftrmoits he had on ? 
Aiid BO far blameleea proves my enterprise, 
That I have 'nointed an Athenian's eyes : 
And 90 far am I glad it bo did sort, 
As this their jan^ing I esteem a sport 

Obebon. Thoa seeat, these loveie seek a place to fight: 
Hie, thCTef ore, Bobin, overcast the night ; 
The starry welkin cover thou anon 
With drooping fog, as black as Acheron; 
And lead tbese tee^ rivals so astray, 
As one come not within another's way. 
Like to Lysander sometime frame thy tongue. 
Then stir Demetrius up with bitter wrong; 
And sometime rail thou like Demetrius; 
And from each other look thou lead them thus, 
Till o'er their brows death-counterfeiting sleep 
With leaden legs and batty wings doth creep : 
Then crush this herb into Lysander's eye. 
Whose Ilouor hath this virtuous property, 
To take irom thence all error, with his might, 
And make his eye-balls roll \nth wonted sight. 
When they next wake, all this derision 
Shall seem a dream, and fmitiess vision ; 
And back to Athens shall the lovers wend, 
With league, whose date till death shall never end. 
While I in this affair do thee employ, 
I'll to my gneen, and b^ her Indian boy; 
And then I will her charmed eye release 
From monster's view, and ail things shall he peace. 

FncK. Mv fairy lord, this must be done with haste; 

For night's swift dragons cut ^e clouds full fast, 

And yonder shines Aurora's harbinger; 

At whose approach, ghosta, wandering here and there, 

Troop home to church-yards : damned spirits all 

That in cross-ways and floods have burial, 

Already to their wormy beds are gone; 

For fear lest day should look their shames upon, 

Th^ wilfully themselves exile from light, 

And must for aye consort with black-brow'd ntght 

Obbron. But we are spirits of another sort: 

I with the morning's love have oft made sport; 
And, like a forester, the groves may tread. 
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Even till the eastera gate, all fieiy-red, 
Opening on Neptune with fair bleesed beams, 
Tuma into yellow gold hia satt-green Btreams. 
Bat notwitnetajiding, haste; make no delay. 
We may effect this buainesa yet ere day. 
(Exit Oberon.) 
Puos. Up and down, up and down; 
I will lead them ap and down : 
I am fear'd in field and town ; 
Qoblin, lead them up and down. 
Here cornea one. 

(Enter Lysander.) 
Lysakser. Where art thott, prond DemetriuB ? Speak thoa 

now. 
Puck. Here, villain; drawn and ready. Where art thou? 
Lysander. I will be with thee straight. 
Puck. Follow me, then. 

To plainer ground. 
(Exit Lyaander, as following the voice. Enter Demet- 
rius.) 

Dehetrius. Lyaander! speak again. 

Thou runaway, thou coward, art thou fled? 
Speak. In some buahP Where dost thou hide thy 
head? 
PdOE. Thou coward, art thou bragging to the stars, 
Telling the bnahee that thou look'st for wars. 
And wilt not come? Cwne, recreant; come, thoa 

child; 
I'll whip thee with a rod : He is defll'd 
That draws sword on thee. 
Dehetbids. Yes; art thou there? 
Pdck. Follow my voice ; we'll try no manhood here. 

(Exeunt. Re-enter Tjysaader.) 
Lysander. He goes before me, and still he dares me on. 
When I come where he calls then he is gone 
The villain ia much lightcr-heel'd than I : 
I follow'd fast, but faster did he fly; 
That fallen am I in dark, uneven way, 
And here will rest me. Come, thou gentle day I 

("Lies down. 
For if but once thou show me thy grey light, 
I'll find Demetrius, and revenge this spite. [Sleeps. 
(Re-enter Puck and D^etrias.) 
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PtrCK. Ho, ho ho, ho ! Coward, why com'st thon not F 
Dbmstriits. Abide me, if thoa dar'st; for welt I wot. 
Thou runn'st before me, shif ting everjr place ; 
And dar'st not stand, not look me in l}ie face. 
Where art thou now F 
Pdok. Come hither; I am here. 

Deuetrids. Nay, then, thou mock'at me. Thoa ehalt buy 
this dear, 
If ever I thy face by daylight see : 
Now, go thy way. Faiittnees constraineth me 
To measure out my length on this cold bed. 
By day's approach look to be visited. 

(Lies down and sleeps. Enter Helena.) 
Helena. weary night, long and tedious night. 
Abate thy hours : shine, comforts, from the east. 
Then I may back to Athens, by daylight. 
From these that my poor company detest: — 
And, sleep, that sometimee shuts up sorrow's eye, 
Steal me a while from mine own company. [Sleeps. 
Pdck. Yet but three F Come one more ; 
Two of both kinds makes up four. 
Here she comes, curst and sad : 
Cupid is a knavish lad. 
Thus to make poor females mad. 
(Enter Hermia.) 
Hebhia. Never so weary, never so in woe, 

Bedabbled with the dew, and torn with briars; 
I can no further crawl, no further go ; 
My legs can keep no pace with my desires. 
Here will I rest me, till the break of day. 
Heavens shield Lysander, if they mean a fray! 

[Lies down. 
Fuck. On the ground 
Sleep sound : 
I'll apply 
To your eye. 
Gentle lover, remedy (squeezing the juice on Lysan- 

der's eye). 
When thou wak'st. 
Thou tak'st 
True delight 
In the sight 
Of thy former lady's eye: 
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And the countrj proverb known, 

That every man ehould take his own, 

In your waking shall be shown : 

Jadt shall have Jill ; 

Nonght shall go ill ; 

The man shall have his love again, and all shall 

well. 
(Exit Puck. DemetrioB, Helena, ete., sleep.) 



Love Is a Sickness 

(From " Hymen's Triumph.") 

Love is a sickness, full of woes. 

All remedies refusing; 
A plant that most with catting grows. 
Most barren with best using. 
Why so? 
Uore we enjoy it, more it dies ; 
If not enjoyed, it sighing cries 
Heigh-ho ! 

Love is 8 torment of the mind, 

A tempest everlasting; 

And Jove hath made it of a kind, 

Not well, nor full, nor fasting. 

Why 80? 

More we enjoy it, more it dies; 

If not enjoyed, it sighing cries 

Hei^-ho I 

Saudbl Dakikl. 
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A Misdemeanor of Nancy* 

BY ELEANOB HOYT. 

From " Misdemeanors of Nancy." 

(Arranged by Kate Wiener UcCloskey.) 

Charaotbbb: 

Nanct/ — a hopeless flirt. 
Mrs. Winston — her friend. 
Cook — a very Urge woman. 
Mr. Winston. 
Tke Englishman — a Baronet. 

Scene. — A dining-room, handsome as possible. Table set for 
three. Pret^ glass, china, silver and flowers. Mrs. Win- 
ston and Nancy standing. 

M&8. WlHSTON. He's wild to meet jon. 

Nancy (indifferently). English, you said? 

Mrs. Winston (rapturonsly) . Yea. 

Nanct. And titled? 

Mrs. Winston. Ob, yes. Of course, he's only a baronet, 
bat i4fa a very good family. 

Nancy (conclusively). I don't care to meet him. 

Mrb. Winston (gasping). Why, Nancy? Refuse to meet 
a new man ? 

Namoy. My dear, I've borne much at the hands of my 
married friends, I've helped them entertain cowboys and 
Indians and anarchists and poets and Bostonians. When- 
ever there has been a San Juan to storm, I've been called in 
and have led the charge. But I must draw the line some- 
where. In England I will do as the English do. I will 
fliri; with Englishmen because there are no other men avail- 
able — and, incidentally, because the English girls don't like 
it; but, in a land literally flowing with mascaline milk and 
honey, to deliberately devote an evening to an Englishman ! 
Never ! 

Mns. Winston. But, my dear, he's perfectly lovely. 

• CoplTTlght, 1902, br OwblsdiT, Fige i Ca. 
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Nanct. Elizabeth, I know that you've already married 
me to the Baronet, have been invited to visit at the castle 
(has he a castleF), and are having tea on the terrace, beyond 
the yew walk. Bnt, my dear, yon've got to tumble yoar lug- 
gage oat of that pink gaeetH^amber and give up your Hunt 
Bidl. I know those Englishmen. I've spent two sununers 
over there. I've scoured the country for the brilliant, fascin- 
ating Englishmen of the novels, and the Englishwomen with 
French cfothee and morals. I didn't find either. The Eng- 
lishman makes loye badly, and the Englishwoman dresses 
badly. Neither can be saved. I won't meet your lion. I'm 
positive he couldn't roar. 

Mk8. Winston. But, Nancy, I promised him. 

Nancy. The moral of that is, don't count your Anglo- 
mania before it is batched. 

Mrs, Winston. Nancy, there are times when — well, my 
dear, when you are actually a wee bit vulgar. 

Nanct. I should hope eo. 

(Enter cook.) 

Cook. Shure, ifs a letther the bye'a afther bringin*. 
(Mrs. Winston reads and sinks into chair.) 

Mks. Winston. Ifs from John. He's bringing him to- 
night. 

Nanct. The Baronet? 

Mrs. Winston. Tes. 

Nanct, Well, that's good. If I were you, I'd want to 
have it over. 

Mrs. Wikston. But Mary has gone. I've no maid. Oh, 
what an idiot John is I 

Nancy. Can't Nora cook and serve too? 

Mrs. Winston (scornfully). Serve? Serve! Look at 
her. She'd fill the dining-room and ooze out at the win- 
dows. There'd be no room for ns. She'd stick between the 
chairs and the wall. She never had on a pair of corsets in 
her life. She can't breathe with her sleeves rolled down. 
She'd drop everything she touched. She doesn't know a 
carafe from a giraffe. She wheezes like a grampus. Wouldn't 
she be a treat to a man who is used to flunkies behind all the 
chairs? 

Nanct (fervently). She would. 

Mrs. Winston. No; I'll have to go and get somebody. 
But there's no time. Oh, if I had John here ! My dear, don't 
ever marry. Even the best men are absolutely devoid of con- 
sideration for Qmu wives. Thank heaven, Uie dinner is all 
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right I ordered what I knew yon'd like. I'll change the 
wines. There's never any use wasting good wine on a woman. 
But the maid I Oh, Nancy, what aMU do? 

(She groans and falle back on a chair.) 

Nakot (feelingly). Well, it iff a pity to be married to a 
brute. 

Mrs. Winston (sits erect). I'd like to know what you 
mean by that John is the most considerate man in the 
world. Ifs odd if a man can't inrite a friend to his own 
house. How could one expect a man to remember domestic 
details in Uie midst of all his rush of business ? 

Nancy (drawlingly). Exactly. 

(Mrs. Winston looks teased.) 

Nanct (suddenly). Elizabeth, I'll meet yonr English- 

Me8. Winston. Bat that won't help me in the servant 
dilonma. 

Nanot. Just won't it I EUzabetii Winston, I shall serve 
that dinner I 

Mrs. Winston. B-b-but — 

Nancy. But me no buta. I'm adorable in a cap and 
apron. It has been the regret of my life that I couldn't adopt 
them for ordinary house-wear. I used them at the cooking 
class. It was 8u<ii a howling success that I used, to spoil my 
puddings by weeping salt tears into them because tne daaa 
wasn't co-educational. 

Mrs. Winston. But, Nancy, do you know how? 

Nancy. Do I know how, is it? Faith, I'm the finest 
everl I'm warranted smooth-runnitig, noiseless, tidy, honest 
— and no followers. They all walk with me. 

(Nancy dances a few stops, then curtseys.) 

Is it engaged lam? 

Mas. Winston. John can never keep his face straight 

Nancy. John's a dear. He'll have the time of his life. 

Mrs. Winston. You'll be sure to make blundera. 

Nancy. My dear mistress, if your baronet isn't a 
mummy, he'll not know whether I'm pouring champagne or 
cider for him by the time the entrfie comes on. He is going 
to get valuable sidelights on American domestic affairs. He'U 
want to rent the castle and come to New York to live after 
he sees the American domestic on her native heath. You 
Iiave a cap and apron, haven't you ? Hurry and lef s set the 
table. Nearly time, isn't it? 
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Mbs. Winstok. I'll telepfaoae John, if he hasn't left the 
office. He has to pick up the baronet on the w&j home. 

Nancy, And I'll go and put on my cap and apron. Be 
prepared to admire me — Mary, I mean. [£zit Nancy. 

Mb8, Winston (caUa up at 'phone). Hello! 1008. Yea. 
Ib this you, John ? John, you forgot Mary isn't here to seire. 
Well, never mind, I have some one. You could never gueea 
who it is. Nancy, Yes. Don't let on. Good-bye. (Hanga 
up receiver, laughing,) He won't be able to walk. 
(Enter Nancy, dressed as maid.) 

Nanot, Did you ring, Mrs. Winston? (She pute her 
arms around Mrs. Winston and dances her around.) 

Mbb. Winston, I got John on the telephone and told 
him. I was afraid he'd make a scene when he saw you. 

Nanot. What did he say ? 

Mrs. Winston. Say! He howled! I couldn't wait to 
hear what he would say when he got his breath; so I rang 
off. 

Nanot. Hurry — let's set the table. Keep Nora calm in 
the kitchen. Extra knives, forks, spoons, plates, glasses. Is 
he good-looking? I forgot to ask. 

Mhs. Winston. Of eonrse. 

Nancy. And wears a monocle? 

Mb8. Winston, Of course. 

(They % about arranging the table. Bell rings.) 

Nanct. "rtiere they are. Shall I let them in? Yea, I 
will. 

(She runs out Mrs. Winston stands looking nervous) 

Nanot (outside). I'll call Mrs, Winston, sir, 

(Enter Nancy. The womrai stand and look at each other. 
Then Mrs. Winston takes Nancy by the shoulders and shakes 
her, then kisses her chedi, Nancy then pu^es Mrs. Winston 
to the door by her shoulders, kissing her finally from behind, 
giving her a little shove. Exit Mrs. Winston. Nancy and 
uie cook bring in sonp in bouillon cups.) 

Nanot. Now, 111 do the rest, Nora. 

Nora (shaking with fat laughter). Ifs mesilf that can't 
cook. Miss, for laughing. [Exit Nora. 

(Enter Mrs. Winston, followed by the men, aU in evening 
dress.) 

(The table is set so that Mr. and Mrs. Winston face each 
other. The baronet faces tiie audience. Much by-play of 
Nancy meeting his gaze, sometimes dropping her eyes, some- 
times smiling, and once even winking.) 
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Mbs. Winston. It is too bad. I seat for Nancy, bat 
couldn't hare her. Yon see, I ordered the table laid for four, 
in the hope that she woald come. You really must meet her. 
Sir Henry. She's quite worth while. 

The Babokbt (staring at Nancy, who stande behind Mrs. 
Winston). Your young women are charming — charming, 
but I feel no sense of loss to-night. 

(He bowB to hostess, but sends look at Nancy, who passes 
wafers.) 

Mr. Winston. Yea, you really should know Nancy. 
She's a liberal education to any man, imparted or domestic. 
She's delightful, you know, but plays, the very deuce with 
hearts. I understand her boudoir has a frieze of scalps, and 
she keeps an open fire going all winter, with no fuel bat writ- 
ten proposals. Flirt ! Nancy would flirt with a snow man. 
Whaf s more, he'd thaw, even if the temperature were thirty 
degrees below zero. 

(Nancy is filling glasses; shoots a Ttndictive look at Mr. 
Winston.) 

Baronet. I don't think I would care for your irresistible 
young woman. I'm not fond of that sort of girl. Of course, 
I understand that, being your friend, she is undoubtedly 
delightful; but personally I've a deep-rooted objection to 
the emancipated modern girl. We have the type in England. 
You seem to have more specimens of it here, thou^ I'll 
admit your girls are more attractive than ours. I've an old- 
fashioned taste for a simple, unworldly type of girl, who 
doesn't flirt with every man she meets and commonize herself 
by doing it 

(Nancy has taken out sonp and brought flsh. Winston 
chokes with laughter, and his wife unfeelingly laughs at 
him.) 

Bakonet. Try a bread-crust. Best thing for a fish-bone. 
You know the story of the boy in sdiool who was reciting in 
physiology — (Stops and looks at Nancy's hands as she filb 
his glass. ) Ah, oh, yes, — what was I saying P Beastly stupid 
of me — 

(Mr. Winston laughs again and coughs.) 

Babon^. Oh, yes, that reminds me. The boy was asked 
the number of eyes in the human frame. Two hundred and 
eight, isn't it ? 

Mb. Winbton (kindly). Bones, yon mean, don't you? 

Baronet. Surely. I should have said bones. (Aside. 
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WoDder what I did say.) Well, he said there were two hun- 
dred and nine in him because he had swallowed a fish-bone. 

(Nancy, standing behind Mrs. Winston's chair, gives a 
demnre little congh, at which the baronet starts violently.) 

Babonet. Ah, oh, excuse me. A sort of chill. A touch 
of— 

Mr, Winston (sympathetically). Orippe, perhaps! (He 
winks boldly at Nancy, who drops her eyes. The baronet 
looks from one to the other disapprovingly.) 

Mae. Winston (talking very fast). Tea, this fearful 
weather. You know that silly rhyme, of course. 

The wind it rh, 

And then it blew, 
And then it friz. 

And then it snew, 
And then we had a little rain. 
And then it friz and snew again. 

That just describes what we've been enduring. You must 
feel the cold, too, after your balmy England. Oh, of course, 
you have the fog and mist, but that only makes the women's 
complexions beautiful. Do you think onr girls have as fine 
a color as your English girls, Sir Henry ? 

Baronet (who has notbeen listening). Oh, yes, indeed. 

Mrs. Winston. It's odd for an Englishman to feel so, 
isn't it ? 

Baronet (stanuneriog) . Oh, I don't know. 

Mb. Winston. You have a brother somewhere over here, 
haven't you ? 

Basonet. Half-brother in Canada. 

Me. Winston. You'll see him, of course? 

Baronet. I wasn't expecting to — ^yes, I think I will. 
Poor old Jack ! The family has been down on him, but I 
don't know — perhaps he couldn't help himself. It was liis 
marriage— with a game-keeper's daughter that made the 
break with him. The governor cut up pretly rough. Such a 
thing seems serious over there, but over here in your demo- 
cratic country it looks different somehow. A man has a right 
to marry the women he loves, but he ought to consider the 
family. Yes, a man must consider his family. But, Lord, 
what am I boring you with all this for ? I beg your pardon, 
Mrs. Winston — purely a family matter — but somebody men- 
tioned Jack, I think, and, yes, I will see Jack. 
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(During tbis speech Nancy has been listetiing wiUi 
absorbed attention, allowing her ezpreesion to change subtly, 
now approving, now looking dejected.) 

Mbs. Wihston. Yon are not going to Canada from here? 
Too are going West, after big game, aren't you ? 

Babonbt. Yes; I leave to-morrow. (This word very 
decided.) 

Mr. Winston. Why, I thought — 

Babonet. I've had lettera. I'm oblked to go to-morrow. 

Mb. Winston. Too bad, old man. You've not done New 
York yet. You haven't met Nancy. Still, hunting may be 
better than being hunted. On the whole, perhapa you've 
ch<Men the better part. The Indians don't go in for scalps 
now. Yonll be safer among them. 

Mes. Winston. John I If Nancy were only here to de- 
fend herself. We do need a pretty girl in that vacant chair. 

Nancy. How would I do, ma'am ? 

(Mrs. Winston gasps and is speechless.) 

Mb. Winston. That's the very thing, Mary. Youll fill 
the bill. Sit down. 

(Nancy sits between Mr. Winston and the baronet and 
smiles at him. Kis monocle falls into his plate. He fishes 
for it and puts it on, solemnly staring at Nancy.) 

Mr. Winston. This is a democratic country, you know, 
old man. We don't go in for the class distinctions as you do 
in England, and she is a pretty girl. I'm not afraid to coll 
any unprejudiced man to witness on that point. 

Mrs. Winston (half strangled between embarrassment 
and mirth). John, I'm ashamed of you — and of Nancy, 
too. Sir Henry will think us unpaidonably rude. I should 
never have allowed it; but when Nancy sets het head upon 
a thing — 

Nancy (interrupting). He doesn't look unforgiving. 
Don't bother, Elizabeth. Ill explain. Sir Henry, I am 
Nancy. 

Ma. Winston. I don't think you'll leave to-morrow. 

Nancy (taking off her cap, tossing her hair loose and smil- 
ing at him). Will you? 

Baronet. I've changed my mind. I think I ought really 
to do New York. 

Cdbtain. 
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The Conquered Banner 

(April. Ms-) 

BY ABRAU JOSEPH RTAN. 

(Fitba Btu vM * Bhaplaln in tha ConiadanU Aimf .) 



Furl that Banner, for 'tis weary, 
Hound its staff 'tiB drooping drear; ; 

Furl it, fold it— it ia best; 
For there's not a man to wave it, 
And there's not a Bword to save it. 
And there's not one left to lave it 
In the blood which heroes gave it. 
And its foes now ecom and brave it; 

Furl it, hide it — let it rest! 

Take the Banner down I 'tis tattered ; 
Broken is its staff and shattered, 
And the valiant hosts are scattered 

Over whom it floated high. 
Oh, 'tis hard for us to fold it, 
Hard to think there's none to hold it, 
Hard that th{«e who once unrolled it 

Now must furl It with a sigh I 

Furl that Banner — furl it sadly ; 
Once ten thousands hailed it gladly. 
And ten thousands wildly, madly. 

Swore it should forever wave — 
Swore that foemen's aword could never 
Hearts like theirs entwined dissever, 
And that flag should float forever 

O'er their freedom, or their grave. 

Furl it ! For the hands that grasped it. 
And the hearts that fondly clasped it, 

Cold and dead are Ijring low ; 
And the Banner — it ia trailmg. 
While around it sounds the wailing 

Of its people in their woe; 
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For thongh conquered, they adore it — 
Love the cold, dead hands that bore it, 
Weep for those who fell before it. 
Pardon those who trailed and tore it; 
And, oh, wildly they deplore it, 
Kow to fnrl and fold it so ! 

Fori that Banner ! True, 'tis gory. 
Yet 'tis wreathed around with glory, 
And 'twill live in song and story 

Though its folds are in the dostl 
For its fame on brightest pages. 
Penned by poets and by sages, 
Shall go sounding down the ages — 

Fnrl its folds though now we mostl 

Furl that Banner, softly, slowly; 
Treat it gently — it is holy. 

For it droops above Uie dead ; 
Touch it not — unfold it never; 
Let it droop there, furled forever — 

For its people's hopes are fled. 

♦ « 

Decoration Day: A Vision of 
War 

BY ROBERT G. INGERSOIX. 

The past rises before me like a dream. Again we are in 
the great struggle for national life. We hear the sounds of 
preparation — the music of boisterouB drums — ^the silver 
voices of heroic bugles. We see the thousands of assem- 
blages, and hear the appeals of orators. We see the pale 
cheeks of women, and the flushed faces of men ; and in those 
assemblages we see all the dead whose dost we have covered 
vrith flowers. We lose sight of them no more. We are 
with them when they enlist in the great army of freedom. 
We see them part with those they love. Some are walking 
for the last time in quiet, woody places, with the maidens 
they adore. We hear the whisperings and the sweet vows 
of eternal love as they lingeringly part forever. Others 
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are bending over cradles, kissing babea that are asleep. 
Some are receiving the blesainge of old men. Some are 
parting with mothere who hold them and press them to theii 
hearts again and again, and say nothing. Eisses and tears, 
tears and kisses; divine mingling of agonj and lovet And 
some are talking with wives, and endeavoring with brave 
words, spoken in the old tones, to drive from fheir hearta Ihe 
awful fear. We see them part We see the wife standing 
in the doorway with the babe in her arms — standing 
in the sunlight sobbing. At the turn of the road a band 
waves — she answers by holding high in her loving arms the 
child. He is gone, and for ever. 

We see them all as they march proudly away under the 
flaunting flags, keeping time to the grand, wild music of war 
— marching down tiie streets of the great cities — through the 
towns and across the prairies — down to the fields of glory, 
to do and to die for the eternal right. 

We go with them one and all. We are by their side en all 
the gory fields — in all the hospitals of pain — on all the weary 
marches. We stand guard with them in the wild storm and 
under the quiet stars. We are with them in ravines running 
with blood — in the furrows of old fields. We are with them 
between contending hosts, unable to move, wild with thirst, 
the life ebbing slowly away among the withered leaves. We 
see them pierced by balls and torn with sheUs, — in the 
trenches, by tbe forts, and in the whirlwind of the charge 
where men become iron, with nerves of steel. 

We are with them in the prisons of hatred and famine; but 
human speech can never tell what they endured. 

The past rises before us, and we see four millions of 
human beings governed by the lash I We see them bound 
hand and foot ; we hear the strokes of the cruel whips ; we see 
the hounds tracking women through the tangled swamps ; we 
see babes sold from the breasts of mothers. Cniel^ unspeak- 
able I Outrage infinite I 

Four million bodies in chains — foor million souls in fet- 
ters. All the sacred relations of wife, mother, father, and 
child trampled beneath the brutal feet of might And all 
this was done under oar own beautiful banner of the free. 

The past rises before ob. We hear the roar and shriek 
of the bursting shells. The broken fetters fall. These 
heroes died. We look. Instead of slaves we see men and 
women and children. The wand of progress touches tbe 
auction block, the slave pen, the whipping-post, and we see 
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homes and firesides and schools and books, and where all wia 
want and crime and cruelty and fear, we see the faces of the 
free. 

These heroes are dead. They died for liberty — ^they died 
for OS. They are at rest. They sleep in the land they made 
free, nnder the flag they rendered Btainleas, under the solemn 
pines, the sad hemlocks, the tearfal willows, and the em- 
bracing vines. They sleep beneath the shadows of the 
clouds, careless alike of sunshine or of storm, each in the 
windowlees Palace of Rest. Earth may run red with other 
wars — ^they are at peace. In the midst of battle, in the roar 
of conflict, they found the serenity of death. I have one 
sentiment for Qte soldiers living and dead : Cheers for the 
living; tears for the dead. 

The Old Boys in the Dance* 

BY FRANK L. STANTON. 

It sorter sets me thinkin' that IVe got another chance — 
To see the old-time fellers goin' roun' yit> in the dance I 
Ain't a youngster that kin beat 'em ! — when I hear the fiddle 

play, 
An' see 'em swing the old girls, I jest holler out " Hooray ! " 
1 clean f^git I'm sixty — I want to jine the crowd 
That's movin' to the music of them fiddles singio' load I 
I want to be one actor in that hallelnia show. 
An' swing once more the sweetheart that I danced with long 

agol 
To think I'm still a youngster in the reel-roun' with the 

girls— 
Fergit the gray hair glimmerin', feel the kiss of golden curls I 
Then I'm dancin' down my troubles — then I'm laughin' 'em 

away. 
An' old December's singin' of a love song to the May 1 
Oh, thar's life still in the old boys I — jest tune the fiddle 

right. 
An' they'll all stay by the music till the pale stars say " Good- 
night," 
An' the big Sun says " Oood-momin' I " — Oh, it's then I 

want a chance 
To swing the old-time sweethearts, with the old boys, in the 

dance! 

'Trotalhtaaltinlaf Stating PM. 
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At the Turn of the Road 

(A Christmas Story.) 
BY SUSAN KEATDJQ GLA8PELL. 



T_ rain poured uncompromiBuigly down and 
I down, and \he State Street crowd awarmed nn- 
I ceaain^lj on. Ilie girl in the waterproof raglan 
n and the small red turban looked from the hoUy- 
trinuned windows to the bundle-laden people 

I swarming along ontside them, and kept saymg 

to herself that it was ChriBtmas time, and that ^e earely 
was feeling very light-hearted and festive. But the wat^ 
was dripping inside her collar, and her heart waa taking on 
something of the sogginess of her feet. The feeling of deso- 
lation was creeping so oreipoweringlj upon her that she 
threw back her head and said to herself, " Some day I ahall 
' be famous — eome day my pictures will be hung in the great 
galleries of the world, and thea I shall look back to this, and 
aay it was very funny." Usually that anticipation of future 
triumphs went a long way in the mitigation of present dis- 
comforts, but to-day, though she said the words with stem 
etontuess, the idea was without its charm. All about her 
were people— people — people, and she was the only one in 
the great throng to whom Christmas would mean noUiing. 

She went as far as the Library Building, and there some- 
thing made her stop. She could go up to the reading room 
and find the paper from home; it would tell her how her , 
friends — who were not ambitioua — were spending Christmas. 
It would moderate the dreariness to see familiar names on the 
printed page, and to be made sure that somewhere in the 
world a Christmas was waiting for her, if the pictures of the 
future would but permit her to go and take it. 

The big room was almost empty — Chicago had little time 
for the reading of newspapers on the day before Christmas. 
She walked down the long aisle toward me alcove where she 
knew the Dea Moines paper was to be found. A man was 
standing before it — a man past middle years, and be was 
reading intently. He looked up and saw the girl in the wet 
raglan and turban, and saying, " I have just finished," 
pi^ed the paper toward her. It was the paper she had 
read in other days — the paper which the people whom she 
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lored might be reading eTen dot. She forgot the brutally 
big Chicago — ^forgot even the pictures of the future. The 
red turban went down into the sheltering f oldfl of the paper 
from home, and she bowed without reservation under & long- 
growing and all-powerful homesickness. 

At last she seemed to feel that some one was beside her, 
and looking up saw the man who had given her the paper. 

" Little girl," he said, " are you lonesome ? — discouraged ? 
What is it? — can't you go home for ChriBtmasF " 

The voice vae a kind one, and it was a face which eeemed 
to understand. It did not occnr to her that he was a 
stranger. She nodded her head in answer to his question. 

" Why can't yon go home ? — they want you, don't they ? " 

She turned her tear-stained face to him in astonishment 
" Want me ! " — and the red turban went down again into 
the sheltering folds. 

At last she looked up. " I'm ashamed to be such a baby, 
but— but ifs tiie first one I ever spent away from home, 
and there's Bomething awful about feeling lonesome at Cbrist- 
mas-time." 

" And now," he asked, with gentle insistence, " will you 
tell me why it is you are not going home ? " 

She flushed, and then threw back her head. " Ifs for art 
I am studying here. Like most of the art students, I haven't 
much money. I am living for the future — sacrificing for 
it. I cannot afford to go home for Christmas." 

The stranger looked at her peculiarly — ^hie lips smiling, his 
eyes sad. " And so," he said, '' the world goes on making the 
same old mistakes, living over the same old tragedies." 

She turned to him questioningly. " Don't you think it is 
right to sacrifice for my work? Don't you believe I will be 
glad some time I lived for other things ttian the present? " 

For a moment he did not answer, and then he said, 
abruptly : " If you will sit down here by the window, I will 
tell you a little story. Thirty years ago I was standing just 
where you are standing to-day. You have made up your 
mind to get fame, I bad made up my mind to g^ money. I 
grant you that yours is the higher of the two, but that mat- 
ters little. I had determined to do the things I believed I 
could do, and-like you, I was prepared to sacrifice. I did 
just what you are planning to do now — cut myself oS from 
my friends. I am a rich man to^y — but — but some way the 
world is a rather lonely place for me. I cannot hope to make 
you see it, but after years of isolation — consecration you 
may call it, if you like — one loses the capacity for f riend- 
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ship — ^foT real fellowship. Strange, isn't it? — but ifs very 
true. And some way — my little friend — the human heart 
was not made to feed upon gratified ambition. Shall I tell 
you why I am here to-day ? I live in New York city now, 
but I came out to Chicago on business. I judge that yom- 
home is in Dee Moines; mine was there, too, once — it was 
from Dee Moines I started out to get rich. This afternoon, 
as 1 saw the bustle on the etreets, I realized that it was the 
day before ChristmaB, and then it flaflhed upon me that I 
was Tery near the one place in the world that had ever been 
a home to me. I thought it would seem good to go back 
there — to see some old friends, and to have a good, old-fash- 
ioned Christmas. I determined to get hold of a Ues Xoinea 
paper, and if I could find the name of any person I thought 
would reaUy care to see me, I would go out there and spend 
Christmas. Well — I've looked the paper all over, and I'm 
going back to Hew York," 

" Oh, don't do that," cried the girl, stretching out an im- 
pulsive hand to him; " their names didn't happen to be in 
to-day; they'll be glad to see you — ^I know they will." 

He ^ook his h^. " It's hopeless. I don't think I should 
even be glad to see them. I've lived beyond it. Ifs too 
late for me ; but — I've determined to ask something of you." 

They looked at one anothei- steadily for a minute, and then 
he put his hand in his pocket and took out a roll of bills. 
" Oh," she gasped. " Oh, thank yon — ^no." 

" My litSe friend," he said, " ifs just like this. I've 
gone over the path, and I want to steer you the other way. 
You'll paint your pictures all right, I'm sure of that — ^you 
have the look of success in your eyes ; but I want you to hold 
on to the other things, too. I'm not a religious man, cer- 
tainly not a superstitious one, but I can't hdp feeling that 
I was sent here to find ycu to-day. I want you to take this 
money and go out and spend Christmas where a girl should 
spend it — at home. I'll eat my dinner on the dining-car 
to-morrow, and when I ait down at a table all alone, it will 
make me almost contented if I can say to myself, ' That little 
art girl's out home with her friends now; she's having the 
ri^t kind of a Christmas.* " 

He had pushed the bills toward her; she looked at them 
uncertainly. When she turned to speak to him he had gone. 

She looked from the window and saw that the rain had 
turned to old-fashioned snow. A store across the street 
turned on the electric lights just then, and there blazed 
throu^ the dusk a holly-dad " Merry Christmas." 
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The St. John's Fund" 

BY HOMER GRBENE. 



\uxv the sexton of St. John's Church, on a dull 

Wl October morning, opened the swinging doots 
I that ted from the Testdbole into the main aisle, 
^ he was instinctively aware that in some way 
the church was not j'nst as he bad left it the 

I night before. And when, an instant later, he 

turned hie eyes to the chancel window, he discovered at once 
wherein the difference lay. Instead of the enraptured face 
of St. John the Divine, which had shone there yesterday, 
there was now a great jagged opening, and the deep bine 
backgroond of Judean sky was cracked and shattered to the 
leads. 

One momemt the sexton stood amazed and horrified ; the 
next he turned, struck open with both hands the swinging 
doore, and rushed out to seek the rector. 

A ragged urchin stood on the opposite sidewalk, behind 
the trunk of a great tree, watching his chance; and the 
moment the sexton's face was turned away from him he 
darted acroBS the pavement, up the steps and into the church. 
Once inside, he looked for an mstant toward the radiant win- 
dow and the headless St John ; then, white-faced and terror- 
stricken, turned and fled. 

Five minutes later, the Rev. Mr. Pancoast, rector of the 
church, hastened around the comer, followed by the puffing 
sexton, who exclaimed : 

" They've beheaded 'im ! They've broke 'his 'ead off — 
down to 'is shoulders — an' — an' below — ifa clean gone, 'is 
'ead is — clean gone." 

The rector stood gazing on it in silence. The St John 
had been bis pride, his inspiration. Many and many a time 
he had felt the power of its presence resting like a benedic- 
tion on his head as he ministered at the altar. And now it 
was gone — blotted out — ^ruthlessly, wickedly destroyed. 

He strode down the aisle and up to the chancel rail with 
the rising fires of anger and indignation burning in his 
breast But under the bits of broken glass that lay abont 
the altar he discovered a ball — a boy's base-ball, old, ragged, 
dir^. As he picked it np and looked at it, the fire went 
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ont of his eyes, and the angry lines vent out of hu face, 
and he tamed to the sexton and said : " It wae a boy's care- 
lesanees, James. We must not judge too haishly." 

But his vestry did not agree with him. " Ifa a piece of 
sacrilege ! " protested the gruff treaflurer of the vestry. 
" Why, the vandals, in their palmiest days, in the days rf 
their greatest excesses, never did anjihing half so bad as 
this. If 8 outrageouB, simply and purely outrageous t " 

" But," said tiie rector, calmly, *' I believe that it was the 
result of an accident, and I believe that the one who did 
it, man or boy, will have the manhood to come and acknowl- 
edge his fault and offer reparation." 

The treasurer gave an incredulous " Humph I " 

" Let us wait for a day or two and see," continued the 
rector. " There is time enough in which to act" 

He had hardly finished speaking when the housemaid 
entered the room and gave him a soiled envelope. 

" A boy came to the door with it, sir, and ran away as 
soon as ever I got my hand on it" 

When the rector tore open the envelope a ten-cent silver 
piece rolled out of it and fell to the floor. In the envelope 
was also a letter, as follows : 

" Mr. Fankose i bruk the winder I nokt the head offen 
him wit a bas ball i seen it this momin an its a bad brake. 
i expect i orto go to jale fer it But ile Pa fer it if youse 

fiff me time ile pa it al if youse giff me time an kindley 
ont airest me. hears a dime tords it now. ile pa more in 
a Weak." 

" I believe that boy will do as he says ! " declared the rec- 
tor, laying down the letter. 

The treasurer smiled incredulously and gave another gruff 
" Hiimph I " but be took the dime which was handed to him, 
enclosed it in an envelope and endorsed it across the back, 
" The St John's Pund.''^ 

It was ten days before the confessed culprit was again 
heard from. This time his letter contained only a five-cent 
piece. He wrote: " hears a nikel fer the winder i cant pay 
no moar this time caws me muthers to sick if youse only 
gift me time ile pa it d shure." After that a nickel came 
each week with much regularity. 

Winter came and weni^ and the days lengthened toward 
Eastertide. A celebrated artist had made a new St John 
for the broken window. The people of the parish were to see 
it for the first time on Easter Sunday morning. But it bo 
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cbaiiced that on the Saturday before Easter the oakm doois 
of the church were opened to admit a funeral Some -poor, 
wasted bit of clay it was, over which the rector, ont of Vas 
abundant goodneee and diarity of his heart, had offered to 
read tbe Berrices of the church within the sacred portals. 

The face of the dead woman told simplj but truly of an- 
other life ground out under the pitiless heel of poTerty. 
Nearest to the cc^n- as it lay before the chancel was the 
boy who had darted into the church that autumn morning 
six mouths before to gaze in horror for a moment on the 
wreck hia careless hands had wrought. 

His first glance now was up to the chancel window, and 
his last long look before he followed the cc^n down the 
aisle was at the beuigDant and beautiful face of the new 
St John, which seemed to gaze upon him with a sympathy 
and affection which in all his pinched and miserable me he 
had never seen in any other countenance save that one 
which was now shut out forever from his sight. 

Pour weeks went by with no contribution to the fund. 
Then the treasurer spoke : " Those payments were simply 
a ruse to throw dust into the eyes of the detectives, Ihafs 
all." 

" I have not lost faith," replied the rector, cheerily. 
" There's a bit of good, which is Qod, in every soul, and 
the boy who has had enough of it to do what he has dtme 
thus far, will not fail us for long. I am sure of it ! " 

He was right The very next day a letter came, post- 
marked at Chicago, enclosing twenty-five cents for the fond. 
The writer said : " im a wurlon now, im a cash boy in a stoar. 
me unkel he got me the Flais. me muther she dide mr 
pangkoet i Wisht i cood tel you now buit i cant i dont 
bast to now but youse ben (^ gude to us you have yonve 
ben offle gude " 

After that, money came at regular intervals. At (me 
time be gave as an excuse for not sending a larger instal- 
ment the fact that he was attending a night school. His 
spelling and handwriting certainly began to show a mailed 
improvement. Later, he announced Uiat he had been pro- 
moted to be office messenger. Still later, he wrote that he 
bad a responsible position in the shoe department 

On his fourteenth birthday he sent a crisp new dollai 
bill to be added to the St. Jotm'a Fund. He wrote that he 
was still fttt^iding night school and was trying to save his 
money to take lessons from a private tator. When the trew- 
urer of the fund read the letter he folded it mechanically 
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over and over; then he turned abruptly to the rector and 
BBid: 

" Here, Dr. Pancoast I I'm going to draw my check for 
a hundred dollars, and I vant you to send it to that boy 
in Chicago, and t^ him to take it and go to school. Why, 
confound it ! — saving your presence — the boy's got to hare 
an education. That" s all there is about it." 

" You forget that we don't know the boy's name or 
address. Moreover, while I appreciate your generosity, I 
cannot approve of your plan. The boy wants to be let 
alone. You will hurt him if you try to discover his identity. 
He is working out his own salvation, and he is doing it 
nobly. Let us give him only the help of our prayers." 

On his fifteenth birthday " the boy," as he had come to 
be known among the vestrymen, sent five dollars, and all 
that year he sent five dollars every month regularly. He 
had now entered high school, and hoped to be able to gradu- 
ate with his class. On his sixteen^ birthday he sent ten 
dollars. When the money was handed to the treasurer of 
the fnnd, he threw it down on the table impatiently and 
turned with an appealing gesture to the rector: 

" For pity's sake, doctor ! Is there no way to stopit? Is 
it like one of those terrible chain-letter schemes P Have we 
got to take it whether or no? Why, look here! We've got 
enough now, with what interest wiU accumulate, to pay 
for ihe window. It ought to be stopped," 

" Yea," replied the rector, " I agree with you. It is time 
now to stop it," 

So they decided to insert a notice in one of the great 
Chicago daily papers to the effect that no more money was 
required for the window of St John's Church. 

A week later the following letter was received, written in 
a round, clear hand, correctly spelled and properly punctu- 
ated: 
" To the Rector, Wardens and Vestry of St. John's Church: 

" My dear friends : — I saw your notice in the paper, and I 
deeply appreciate the spirit which prompted it. I am glad 
that I have been able to pay up fiiis debt But my con- 
science will never be clear in the matter until I attam suf- 
ficient courage to make open confession of my fault I have 
often tried to do thia, and just as often I have shrunk from 
doing it The longer I wait> the harder it becomes. I can 
only pray now that some time God will give me strength to do 
it You have been very kind to me, especially Dr. Pancoast 
I can never repay him for the most beautiful act of Chria- 
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tiau charity tiut erer crowned my life. I hope that the light 
from tlie face of that bleseed and beautiful St. John in 
your chnich window will shine upon him for manj years." 

There was no signatore, no address. At the next mee^ 
ing of the vestry t^e following resolution was nnanimoualy 
adopted : 

" Besolved, That the St John's Fund shall remain intact, 
and tiie interest and profits be added thereto, until, in the 
opinion of the vestry, it can t>e put to a use as nc^le and 
beantiful as the spirit and conduct which led to its founda- 
tion and accumulation." 

The years came and went. All the members of the veatry 
who had voted on the St. John's Fund resolution were lying 
in the graveyard on the hill, all save one — tlie treasurer. 
Grizzled, impetooua, robust in age, he was still treasurer 
of the chuni. The Eev. Dr. Fancoast, after forty years 
of ministration, had resigned. Poor in puree he still was, 
but rich in spirit, and in the love of his parishioners. A 
new rector had been called — a man from the far West. No 
one in the parish knew him; but the treasurer had once 
heard bim preach, and the bishop had recommended him 
most highly. His ministry was to be^, and that of the 
old rector was to end, on Easter Sunday. 

The church had never been so beautiful as it was that 
morning. Everywhere were flowers and fragrance and the 
porple glo^ of sunlight streaming through stained-glass 
windows. It was a magnificent sermon that the new rector 
preached. His earnest, thrilling words, his rich voice, his 
nne face, lighted up with spiritual fire, carried him at once 
to the heart of his congregation. 

When the sermon was ended, he left the pulpit and came 
out in front of the chancel raH. For a moment he stood, 
silently looking out over the throng of people, as if the 
power of speedi had suddenly left him. Then the blood 
surged up into his face, his eyes qioistened, and he found 
his voice, but his eloquence was all gone. He halted and 
stumbled as he spoke, and it was apparent that he was labor- 
ing under a severe mental strain. 

" I cannot continue another hour as yoor pastor until I 
have confessed to you an offense committed by me against 
thia church and this people many years ago. To you, it 
may seem small and trivial ; to me, it has b^n the one bur- 
den that has lain on my conscience from b(^hood. 

" When I was a lad, I lived in this city. One night, in a 
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freak of bojhood recklessaess, I hurled mj ball through the 
chancel window of this church. For the material damage, I 
made each reparation as I could. But I had not the moral 
courage to confess my fault and accept my pnnishment. I 
vas both afraid and ashamed. My shame and fear ^rew 
upon me. As boy and man, I could not overcome them. 
But God has, with infinite wisdom, brought me to a point 
and place where I can no longer keep silence and remain 
a minister of Christ. I confess my fault to you now. I 
am ready to meet your condemnation. I can hardly hope 
for your forgiTenesa. 

" And yet I am bound in honor to say that I am glad 
this church did not seek me out for punjshmeot, but per- 
mitted me to go my own way and wait my own time for 
confession. I want to thank you for that" 

He paused, as if trjang to master some great emotion. 
The people in the pews were thunderstrui^. Good Dr. 
Pancoast leaned forward in his seat, his eyes fixed on the 
speaker in rapt amazement. 

" I wish to add one word more. In my boyhood I lived 
with my invalid mother in the direst poverty. 3iz months 
after the breaking of the window she died. Neighbors as 
poor as we were came into our one room to care for her. 
They knew not what to do. No more did I. In the midet 
of my distress, like a vision of light through our narrow 
doorway, came the rector of this church. Some one on the 
street where he walked had told him of the death within. 

" The dead woman was one of Qod's good children, but 
she was not of his flock, nor of his household of faith. Yet, 
as tend^ly as if she had been his own mother, he crossed 
her thin hands upon her breast; as gently as ii I had been 
his own child, he soothed my sorrow ; with a charity as deep 
and sweet aa his own spirit, he made provision for the 
burial; with a pity as boundless and beautiful almost as the 
pity of the Master, he had the coffin brought from that 
dii^Ey, empty room into this house of God, rich with its 
Easter bloom and fragrance, and over the wasted body he 
read the service of the Church, with a reverence as tender 
and profound as ever marked the burial of the queenliest 
of earth. It was a deed so beautiful and Chriatlike that for 
thir^ years it has been with me, ' a cloud by day and a pillar 
of fire by night,' to lead me upward." 

He turned to the old rector with outstretched hands, and, 
with tears coursing down his chediB, said : 
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" my father and my brother, I can only pray that your 
mantle may fall on me, and that thin people may remember 
in ffratitaae your fort^ yeaiB of lore and derotioa to them. 
And may tbe God of peace be vHh yon alvay. Am^i 1 " 

He tamed back into the chancel, sank into an altar chair 
and covered his face with Mb hands. In the church there 
waa profonnd silence. Half the congr^ation were in teaie. 
The old treasurer arose, advanced to the chancel steps and 
faced the people. He was holding out his glasses at arm's 
length. 

'"l may be brealoDg a rale of this church to come out 
here and speak at this time; bat if I break all of them, I 
mnst have my say 1 I want to say that the boy who bi'(^e 
that window paid for it, in cash, thirty years ago ; that the 
money he paid was invested in a fund known as the St 
John's Fond, and that that fund, tt^ether with profits and 
interest thereon, stands on our books to-day at the somewhat 
handsome figure of thirty-seven thousand three hundred 
and twelve dollars and nineteen cents. Some yean ago the 
following resolution, known as the St. John's Fund Reso- 
lution, was adopted by the vestry of this church." 

He drew from his pocket a copy of the resolution and read 
it. Then be held out his glasses again, and continued : 

" At a meeting of the veetty, held last evening, neither 
the old nor the new rector being present nor invited, it was 
resolved, by authority of the resolution just read to you, 
that the aggregate amount of the St. John's Fund should 
be devoted to the maintenance comfort and happiness of 
the late rector of this church for the rest of his natural life. 

" God bless that boy I He wrung that mon^ out of bis 
heart's blood I Every single coin had on it the image and 
superscription of the Almighty. And I want this old man — 
this dear old man — God bless him, too,— I want him to live 
long enough — long enough — to use it up — to use it all up — 
every blessed cent of it. Amen ! " 

N'o one smiled as the treasurer went back to his pew witii 
tears running down his cheeks, but every face in the vast 
congregation was radiant with sympathy and joy. The 
magnificent strains of " Old Hundred " rolled out from the 
organ on the perfome-ladeu air, and never before did the 
walls of the old church ring with melody that came so 
straight from hearts to lips, as they did while the people sang 
" Praise God " on that beautiful Easter Sunday morning. 
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Sally Ann's Experience* 

BY EUZA CALVERT HAJX. 

[This cutting ia from " Atmt Jane of Eentacky," a book 
of short stories of onnensl merit There are nine stories 
incladed in the volume, moet of them having that dramatic 
qnali^ which gives them special value as recitations.] 

CMUB right in and set down. I was jest wishin' I 
I had somebody to talk to. Take that chair right 
I by the door so's you can get the breeze." 

■ — ■ 1 And Aunt Jane beamed at me over her silver- 

I rimmed spectacles and hitched her own chair a 
' little to one side, in order to give me the full 
benefit of the wind that was blowing softly throngh the white- 
cortained window, and carrying into the room the heavenliest 
odore from a field of clover that lay in full bloom just across 
theroad. 

After we had been talking some time, she asked, " Did I 
ever tell yon about Sally Ann's experience ? " 

" Do tell me," I said. 

" Twaa for^ years ago," she b€^an, mosingly, " and the 
way of it was this. Oar chnrch was consideruily ont o' fix. 
It needed a new roof. Some o' the vrinder lights was out, 
and the floor was as bare as your hand, and always had been. 
The men folks managed to git the roof shingled and the 
winders fixed, and ns women in the Mite Society concluded 
we'd git a cyarpet We'd been savin' up our money for some 
time, and we had aboat twelve dollars. I ricoU^ what a 
argument we had, for some of as wanted ttie cyarpet, and 
some wanted to give it to furrin missions, as we'd set out 
to do at first Sally Ann was the one that settled it. She 
says at last — Sally Atiti was in favor of the cyarpet — she 
says, " Well, if any of the heathen fails to hear the gospel 
on accoont of our gittin' this cyarpet, they'll be saved any- 
how, so Parson Page says. And if we send the money and 
they do hear the gospel, like as not they won't repen^ and 
then they're certain to be damned. And it seems to me as 
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long as we ain't sure what Qiey'li do, we might aa well keep 
the money and git the cyarpet. I never did see mnch sense 
anyhow,' says she, ' in girtn ' people a chance to damn their- 
selvee,' 

" Well, we decided to take Sally Ann's advice, and we was 
talkin' abont app'intin' a committee to go to town the fol- 
lerin' Monday and pick ont the cyarpet, when all once 'Liza- 
beth Taylor—she was our treasurer — she spoke up, and saya 
she, ' There ain't any use app'intin' tiiat committee. The 
money's gone,' she says, sort o' short and quick. ' I kept it 
in my top bureau drawer, and when I went for it ycBterday, 
it was gone. I'll pay it back if I'm ever able, but I ain t 
able now.' And with that she got up and walked out o' the 
room, before any one could say a word, and we seen her goin' 
down the road lookin' straight before her and walkin' right 
fast. 

" And we — we set there and etared at each other in a sort 
o' dazed way, I could see that everybody was thinkia' the 
same thing, but nobody said a word, till our minister's wife 
— she was as good a woman as ever lived — ehe says, ' Judge 
not.' 

" Them two words was jest like a sermon to us. Then 
Sally Ann spoke up and says : ' For the Lord's sake, don't 
let tiie men folks know anything about this. They're always 
sayin' that women ain't fit to handle money, and I for one 
don't want to give 'em any more ground to stand on than 
they've already got.' 

" So we agreed to say nothin' about it, and all of ua kept 
oar promise except Milly Amos. She had mighty little senae 
to begin with, and havin' been married only about two 
months, she'd about lost that little. So next momin' I hap- 
pened to meet Sam Amos, and he says to me, ' Aunt Jane, 
how much money have yon women got to'rda the new cyarpet 
for the church?' I looked him square in the face, and I 
says^ ' Are you a member of the Ladies' Mite Society of 
Qoshen Church, Sam Amos? For if you are, you already 
know how much money we've got, and if you ain't, you've 
got no business knowin'. And, furthermore,' says I, ' there's 
some women that can't keep a secret and a promise, and some 
that can, and I can.' And that settled him. 

" Well, 'Lizabeth never showed her face outside her door 
for more'n a month afterwards, and a more pitiful-lookin' 
creatur' yon never saw then she was when ehe come out 
to prayer-meetin' the night Sally Ann give h^ experience. 
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She Bet 'vay back in the church, and she was as pale and 
peaked as if she had been through a siege of typhoid. I ricol- 
lect it all as if it had been yesterday. We sung ' Sweet Hour 
of Prayer,' and Parson Page prayed, and then called on the 
brethren to say anything they might feel called on to say 
coneemin' their experience in the past week. Old Uncle Jim 
Matthews begun to clear his throat, and I knew, as well as I 
knew my name, he was fixin' to git up and tell how precious 
the Lord had been to his soul, jest like he'd been doin' every 
Wednesday night for twenty years. But before he got 
started, here come 'Lizabeth walkin' down the side aisle and 
stopped right in front o' the pulpit. 

" I've Bomethln' to say,' she says, ' If s been on my mind 
till I can't stand it any longer. I've got to tell it, or I'll go 
crazy. It was me that took that cyarpet money. I only 
meant to borrow it I thought sure I'd be able to pay it back 
before it was wanted. But things went wrong, and I ain't 
known a peaceful minute since, and never ^lall again, I 
reckon. I took it to pay my wa^ up to Louisville the time 
I got the news that Mary was dym'.' 

" Maty was her dau^tcr by her first husband, yon see. 
' I begged Jacob to give me the money to go on,' says she, 
' and he wouldn't do it. I tried to give up and stay, but I 
jeet couldn't. Mary was all I had in the world ; and maybe 
yoQ that has children can put yourself in my place, and know 
what it would be to hear your child callin to you from her 
death-bed, and you not able to go to her. I asked Jacob 
three times for the money,' she says, ' and when I found he 
wouldn't give it to me, I said to m^elf, " I'm goin' anyhow." 
I got down on my knees,' says she, ' and asked the Lord to 
show me a way, and I felt sure he would. As soon as Jacob 
had eat his breakfast and gone out on the farm, I dressed 
myself, and as I opened the top bureau drawer to get out my 
best collar, I saw the missionary money. It come right into 
my head,' says she, ' that maybe this was the answer to my 
prayer; maybe I could borrow this money, and pay it back 
some way or other before it was called for. It looked like 
the Lord was leadin' me all the time,' says she, ' but the 
way things turned oat it must 'a' been Satan. I got to Mary 
just two hours before she died, and she looked up in my face 
and says, '* Mother, I knew Qod wouldn't let me die till I'd 
seen you once more." ' " 

" ' God only knows what I've suffered,' says she, ' but if I 
had to do it over again, I believe I'd do it, Mary was all the 
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child I had is ihe world, and I bad to see her once more 
before ahe died. I've been a member of this cborch t<a 
twenty yeais,' aays ahe, ' but I reckon jon'Il bare to turn me 
out now.' 

" The pore thing stood there tremblin'. Old Silae Petty 
was glowerin' at her from onder his eyebrows, and it pat me 
in mind of the Pharisees and the women they wanted to 
atone, and I ricoUect thinkin', ' Oh, if the Lord Jesns wonld 

J 'eat come in and take her part I ' And while we all set there 
ike a paaeel o* mates, Sallr Ann got np and marched down 
the middle aisle and stood ri^t by 'Lizabeth. Yott know 
what funny tboughta people will have sometimee. 

" Well, I felt BO relieved. It popped into my head all at 
once that we didn't need the Lord after all ; Sally Ann would 
do jest as well. It seemed sort o' like sacrilege, but I conldn't 
help it 

" Well, Sally Ann looked all around aa composed as you 
please, and saya she, ' I reckon if anybody's tamed ont o' 
this chnrch on account o' that miserable little money, ifll 
be Jacob and not 'Lizabeth. A man that won't give his wife 
money to go to her dyin' child is too mean to stay in a Chris- 
tian chnrdi anyhow ; and I'd like to know how it is that a 
woman that bad eight hundred dollars when ahe married 
has to go to her husband and git down on her knees and beg 
for whaf a her own. Where'B tii&t money 'Lizabeth had when 
she married yoa F ' says she, tnmin' round and lookin' Jacob 
square in the face. ' Down in that ten-acre medder lot, ain't 
it, — and in that new bam you built last spring. A pretty 
elder you are, ain't you? ' 

" Goodness knows what ahe would 'a' said, but jest here 
old Deacon Petty rose up. And says he, ' Brethr^i,' — and 
he spread bis arms out and waved 'em up and down like he 
was goin' to pray, — ' brethren, this is awtuL If this woman 
wanta to give her religious experience, why,' says h^ very 
kind and condeacendin , ' of course she can do so. But when 
it comes to a woman standin' up in the house of the Lord 
and revilin' an elder as this woman is doin', why, I tremble,' 
saye he, * for the church of Christ. For don't the Apostle 
Paul say, " Let your women keep silence in the church ? ' 

" As soon as he named the 'Postle Paul, Sally Ann give a 
kind of snort. Sally Ann was terrible free-spoken. And 
when Deacon Pet^ said that she jeet squared herself like she 
intended to stand there tiU judgment day, and says she, ' The 
Tostle Paul has been dead rather too long for me to be afraid 
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of Iiim. And I never heard of him app'intm' Deacon Petty 
to tepreeent him in this church. If uie 'Poetle Paul don't 
like what I'm sayin', let Mm rise up from hia grave in Cor- 
inlJiisnB of Epheeians, or wherever he's buried, and say so. 
I've got a message from the Lord to the men folks of this 
choT^, and I'm goiu' to deliver it, Faal or no Paul,' saye she. 
* And aa for yon, Silas Petty, I ain't forgot the time I 
dropped in to Bee Maria one Saturday night and found her 
wawin' out her flannel petticoat and diyin' it before the 
fire. And every time I've had to hear you lead in prayer 
since then I've said to myself, " Lord, how high can a man's 

Srayers rise toward heaven when his wife ain't got but oce 
annel skirt to her name? No higher than the back of his 
pew, if you'll let me tell it." I knew jest how it was,' said 
Sally A Tin, < as well as if Maria'd told me. She'd been havin' 
the milk and butter money from the old roan cow she'd raised 
from a little heifer, and jest because feed was scarce, yon'd 
sold her off before Maria had money enough to buy her 
winter flannels. I can give my experience, can I? Well, 
that's jest what I'm a-doin', says she ; ' and vhile I'm about 
it,' says she, ' I'll give in some experience for 'Lizabeth and 
Maria and ttie rest of the women who, betwixt their husbands 
an' the 'Postle Paul, have about lost all the gumption and 
grit that the Lord started them out with. 

" Job Taylor was settin right in front of Deacon Petty, 
and I reckon he thought his time was comin' nest ; so he 
gets up, easy like, with his red bandanna to his mouth, and 
starts out But Sally Ann headed him off before he'd gone 
six steps, and says she, ' There ain't anything the matter with 
you. Job Taylor; you set right down and hear what I've got 
to say. I've knelt and stood through enough o' your long- 
winded prayers, and now it's my time to talk and yours to 
listen.' 

" And, bless your life, if Job didn't set down aa meek as 
Moses, and Sally Ann lit right into him. And says she, 
' I reckon you're afraid I'll t^l some o' your meanness, ain't 
you? And the only thing that stands in my way ia that 
there's so much to tell I don't know where to begin. There 
ain't a woman in this church,' says she, ' that don't know 
how Martby scrimped and worked and saved to bay her a 
new set o* fumiture, and how tou took the money with you 
when you went to Cincinnata, we spring before she died, and 
come back without the furniture. And when she asked yon 
for the money, yon told her that she and everything she had 
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belonged to yon, and th&t your motlier's old fnrnitoFe was 
good enoMh for anybody. It* a my belief/ says ahe, ' that* b 
what IdllM Martby. Women are dyin' every day, and the 
doctors will tell you ifs BOme new-fangled disease or other, 
when, if the truth was known, ifs nothjn' bnt wantin' some- 
thin' they can't git, and hopin' and waitin' for somethin' 
that never comes. 

" Sally Ann alwara was a masterfal sort of woman, and 
that night it seemed like she was possessed. The way she 
talked made me think of the Day of Pentecost and the gift 
of tongues. And finally she got to the minister ! I'd been 
wonderin' all along if she was going* to let him off. She 
turned around to where he was settin' under the pulpit, and 
Bays she, ' Brother Page, you're a good man, but yon ain't 
BO good you couldn't be better. It was jest last week,' aays 
Bhe, ' that the women come around beg'in' money to buy you 
a new suit of clothes to go to Presbytery in ; and I told 'em 
if it was to get Mis' Page a new dress, I was ready to give ; 
but not a dime was I goin' to give towardB puttin' finery on 
a man's back. I'm tired o' Beein' the ministerB walk up into 
the pulpit in their slick black broadcloths, and their wives 
settin' down in the pew in an old black silk that's been turned 
upside down, wrong side out, and hind part before, and 
sponged, and pressed, and made over till you can't tell 
whether ifs silk, or caliker, or what' 

" Well, I reckon there was some o' the women that expected 
the roof to fall down on us when Sally Ann said that right 
to the minister. Bat it didn't fall, and Sally Ann went 
strait on. ' And when it comes to the perseverance of the 
sainte and the decrees of Ood,' says she, ' there ain't many 
can preach a better sermon; but there's some of your ser- 
mons,' says she, ' that ain't fit for much but kindlin' fires. 
There's that one you preached last Sunday on the twen^- 
fourth verse of the fifth chapter of Ephesians. I reckcm 
I've heard about a hundred and fifty sermons on that text, 
and I reckon I'll keep on hearin' 'em as long as there ain't 
anybody but men to do the preachin'. Anybody would think,' 
says she, ' that you preacherB was struck bimd eve^ time 
you git through with the twenty-fourth verse, for I never 
heard a sermon on the twenty-fifth verse. I believe there's 
men in this church that thinks the fifth chapter of EphesiauB 
hasn't got but twenty-four verses, and I'm goin' to read the 
rest of it to 'em for once anyhow.' 

" And if Sally Ann didn't walk right up into the polpit 
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same aa if she'd been ordained, and read what Panl said 
about men lovin' their wives aa Chriat loved the Chnrch, 
and as they loved their own bodies. 

" ' Ifow,' eajB she, ' If Brother Page can reconcile these 
texts with what Paul says about women submittin' and bein' 
subject, he's welcome to do it. But,' says she, ' if I had the 
preachin' to do, I wouldn't waste time reconcilin'. I'd jest 
say that when Paul told women to be subject to their hus- 
bands in everything, he wasn't inspired; and when he told 
men to love their wives as their own bodiea, he was inspired; 
and I'd like to see the Presbytery that could silence me from 
preachin' as long as I wanted to preach. As for tumin' 
out o' the church,' aays she, ' I'd like to know who's to do 
the turnin' out. When the disciples brought that woman to 
Christ, there wasn't a man in the crowd fit to cast a stone at 
her ; and if there's any man nowadays good enough to set in 
judgment on a woman, his name ain't on the rolls of Qoshen 
Church. If 'Lizabeth,' says she, 'had as much common 
sense aa she's got conscience, she'd know that the matter o' 
that money didn't concern nobody but our Mite Society, and 
we women can settle it without any help from you deacons 
and elders.' 

" Well, I reckon Parson Page thought if he didn't head 
Sally Ann off some way or other, she'd go on all night ; ao, 
when she kind o' stopped for breath and shut up the big 
Bible, he grabbed a hymn-book and aays : 

" ' Let ua sing " Blest be the Tie That Binds." ' 

" 'Twas a r^lar love-feast; and we went home feelin' like 
we'd been through a big protracted meetin' and got religion 
over again." 
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etc Sprakn 
Whisperin' Bill 

BY mVHTQ BACHELLEB. 



So 70o*re talda' the censos, miater? There's tliree of us 

liTin' still. 
My wife and I, an' onr only son, that folks call Whiaperin' 

Bill; 
Bnt Bill couldn't tetl ye his name, sir, an' bo if s hardly worth 

giyin'. 
For ye see a ballet killed his mind an' left his body 

UTin'. 

Set down fer a minute, mister. Ye see Bill was only 

fifteen 
At the time of the war, an' as likely a boy aa ever this world 

has seen; 
An' what witti the news o' battles lost, the speeches an' all 

the noise, 
I gaesB every farm in the neighborhood lost a part of its crop 

of bo^. 

Twae harrest time when Bill left home ; every stalk in the 

fields of rye 
Seined to stand tiptoe to see him off an' wave him a fond 

good-by; 
His sweetheart was here with some other girls, — ^the sassy 

little miss I 
As' pretendin' she wanted to whisper'n his ear, she gave him 

a rousin' kisa. 

Oh, he was a han'som feller, an' tender an' brave an' 

smart. 
An' tho' he was bigger than I was, the boy had a woman's 

heart. 
I cooldn't control my feelin's, bat I tried with all my 

might. 
An' hia mother an' me stood a-cryin' till Bill was oat o' 

sight 
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His mother she often told him when she knew he was goio' 

away 
That Ood would take care o' him, maybe, if he didn't fergit 

to pray; 
An' on the bloodiest battlefields, when bullets whizzed in the 

air. 
An' Bill was a-^htin' desperate, he used to whisper a 

prayer. 

Oh, his comrades has often told me that Bill never flinched 
a bit 

When every second a gap in the ranks tcJd where a ball had 
hit. 

An' one night when the field was covered with the awful har- 
vest of war, 

Th^ found my boy 'mongst the martyrs o' the canse he was 
fightin' for. 

His fingers were clutched in the dewy grass — oh, no, sir, he 

wasn't d^d. 
But he lay sort o' helpless an' crazy with a n£e ball in his 

head. 
An' if -Bill had really died that night I'd give all I've got 

worth givin'; 
For ye see the bullet had killed his mind and left hia body 
livin'. 

An officer wrote and told as how the boy bad been hurt in 

the^ht. 
But he said that the doctors reckoned they could bring him 

around all right 
An' then we heard from a neighbor, disabled at Malvern 

Hill, 
That he thoudit in a course of a week or so he'd be comin' 

home with Bill. 

We was Hat anxious f see him we'd set up an' talk o' 

nights. 
Till the break o'day had dimmed the stars an' put oat the 

northern lights; 
We waited and watched for a month or more, an' the summer 

was nearly past, 
When a letter came one day that said they'd started fer home 

at last 
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I'll never (ergit the day Bill came, — 'twas harvest time 
again; 

An' the air blown over the yellow fields was sweet with the 
scent 0* the grain ; 

The dooryard was full o* the neighbors, who had come to 
share onr joy. 

An' all of OS sent up a mighty cheer at the sight o* that sol- 
dier boy. 

An' all of a Budden somd>ody said : " My God 1 don't the boy 

know his mother ? " 
An' Bill stood a-whisperin', fearfol like, an* starin' from one 

to another ; 
" Don't be afraid, Bill," said he to himself, as he stood in his 

coat of blue, 
"Why, Qod'll take care o' you. Bill, God'll take care o' 

you." 

He seemed to be loadin' an' firin' a gun, an' to act like a man 

who hears 
The awful roar o* the battlefield a-soondin' in his 

ears; 
I saw that the bullet had touched his brain an' somehow 

made it blind. 
With the picture o' war before his eyes an' the fear o' death 

in his mind. 

I grasped his hand, an' says I to Bill, " Don't ye remem- 
ber me? 

I'm yer father — don't ye know me? How frightened ye 
seran to be I " 

But the boy kep' a-whisperin' to himself, as if 'twas all he 
knew, 

"God'll take care o' you. Bill, Godll take care o^ 
you." 

He's never known us since that day, nor his sweetheart, an' 

never will ; 
Fattier an' mother an' sweetheart are all the same to 

Bill. 
An' manjr'e the time his mother sets up the whole ni^t 

through. 
An' smooths his head, and says : " Yes, Bill, Godll take care 

o' yon." 
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Unfortunit t Yee, bnt we can't complain. If s a Urin' death 

more ead 
When the body clings to a life o' shame an' the soul has gone 

to the bad. 
An' Bill is out & the reach o' harm an' danger of every 

kind J 
We only take care of his body, bnt God takes care o' his 

mind. 



Doors of Daring 

BY HENfiY VAN DYKE. 



The monntaim that enfold &e vale 
With walls of granite, steep and high. 

Invite the fearless foot to scale 
Their stairway toward the sky. 

The restless, ieep, dividing sea 

That floire and foams from shore to shore, 
Calls to its Bonbnmed chivalry, 

« Push ont, set sail, explore 1 " 

And all the bars at which we fret, 
That seem to prison and control. 

Are but the doors of daring, set 
Ajar before the sonL 

Say not, " Too poor," but freely give ; 

Sigh not, " Too weak," but boldly try. 
Yon never can bf^in to Uve 

Unless yon dare to die. 
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Bedouin Love Song 

BT BATARD TAYLOR. 

Prom the Desert I come to thee, 
On a BtallioD shod with fire; 
And the vinds are left behind 

In the speed of my desire. 
Under thy window I stand, 

And the midnight hears my cry ; 
I love thee, I love bat thee ! 
With a lore that shall not die 
Till the sun grows cold, 
And the stars are old. 
And the leaves of the Judgment 
Book unfold t 

Look from thy window, aod see 

My paesioB and my pain I 
I lie on the sands below, 

And I faint in thy disdain. 
Let the night-winds touch thy brow 
With the heat of my burning sigh, 
And melt thee to bear the vow 
Of a love that shall not die 
Till the sun grows cold, 
And the stars are old, 
And the leaves of the Judgment 
Book unfold 1 

My Bt«p6 are nightly driven, 
By the fever in my breast. 
To hear from thy lattice breathed 

The word that shall give me rest. 
Open the door of thy heart, 

And open thy chamber door. 

And my losses shall teach thy lips 

The lore that shall fade no more 

Till the son grows cold, 

And tiie stars are old. 

And the leaves of the Judgment 

Book unfold ! 
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The Song of the Man' 

BY ELEANOR HALLOWEli ABBOTT. 

Qod, is it good that a man ahonld know 

liut the world was made for his own, 
From the farthest blow of the ice and the snow 

To the warmth of his own hearthstone ? 
God, is it good that a man should sight 

In the birds and the beasts and the trees, 
In the day's delight and the marvel of ni^t, 

Even God's desire to please ? 
Must he know that the fever that frets in his Teins 

Is the pulse and life of the race ; 
HuBt he know that the gains of his farthest domains 

Are bred in the flame of his face? 
God, is it safe that he knows he was bom 

To the uttermost joj of the earth, 
Prom the glorious dawn of creation's first mom 

To the Judgment's havoc and dearth? 

The man you drove from Eden's grove 

Wat I, my Lord, was I, 
And I shall be there when the earth and (hemr 

Are rent from sea to sky. 
For it is my world, my gorgeous world. 

The world of my dear delight. 
From the brightest gleam of the Arctic stream 

To the dusk of my own love-night. 

Packed with the pulse of an nnbom race, 

Tom with a World's desires, 
^e surging flood of my wild young blood 

Would quench the Judgment fires, 
I am man, man, mak, from the tingling flesh 

To the dust of my earthly goal, 
From the nestling gloom of the pregnant womb 

To the sheen of my naked soul, 
Bone of my bone and flesh of my flesh, 

The whole world leaps to my will, 

* PoblUhed bf qMokl pnmlMloii at the aoUuw. 
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And the unslaked thirst of an Eden cursed 

ShaU harry the earth for its fill. 
Almighty God I when I drain life's glass 

Of al] its rainbow gleams, 
The hapless plight of eternal night 

Would be none too long for my dreams. 

The man you drove from Eden's grove 

Was I, my Lord, wag I, 
And I shall be there when the earth and the air 

Are rent from sea io shy. 
For it is my world, my gorgeous world. 

The world of my wildest bliss. 
From the harshest strife of my restive life 

To the lure of the woman's kiss. 

Jo; upon joy and gain npon gain 

Are the destined rights of my birth. 
And I shout the praise of my endless days 

To the echoing edge of the earth. 
Though I suffer all deaths that a man can dia 

To the uttermost end of time, 
I have deep-drained this, the Cup of Bliss, 

In every age and clime. 
The froth of pride, the tang of power, 

The sweet of womanhood, — 
I drain the lees npon my knees, 

For, cdk, the draught is good. 
I drink to Life, I drink to Death, 

And smack my lips with song, 
For when I die another I 

Shall pass the cap along. 



The man you drove from Eden's grove 

Was I, my Lord, was I, 
And I shall be there when the earth and the air 

Are rent from sea to sky. 
For it is my world, my gorgeous world, 

The world of my dearest woes. 
From the first small cry of the new-bom I 

To the rack of the woman's throes. 
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Ont of the infinite sons of time, 

Out of the womb of the earth, 
I make my way to the Judgment Day 

With Bong and jeet and mirth. 
Born to the Best tiiat a God could give, 

Heir to the Ages' gain. 
Shall I whine for aims with a beggar's palms. 

Or prate of my travel etain ? 
Dazed by the marvel of Heaven and Earth, 

Thrilled by my Maker's trust, 
Shall I please God most if I brag and boast 

Of the drought and the clod and the dust P 
By the God of my Qift, by the God of my Joy, 

By the God of my Boundless Youth, 
I pledge my soul to the highest goal 

Of Love and Honor and Tru& ! 

The man you drove from Eden's grove 

Was I, my Lord, waa I, 
And I shall be there when the earth and the a 

Are rent from sea to sky. 
For it is my God, my wondrous Ood, 

My tender Lord divine. 
What should I fear, from far or near. 

Since even Ood is minet 



Jenny Kissed Me 

Jenny kissed me when we met. 

Jumping from the chair she sat in. 
Time, you thief ! who love to get 

Sweets into your list, put that in. 
Say I'm weary, say I'm sad; 

Say that health and wealth have missed me; 
Say I'm growing old, but add — 

Jenny kissed me I 

Leiqh Hdnt. 
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etc Speaket 
Hunting Song 

6IK WALTER SCOTT. 



Waken, lords and ladies gay, 
On th« moantain davns the day ; 

All the jolly chase is here, 

With hawk and horse and hunting-spear I 
Hornids are in their couples jelling. 
Hawks are whistling, horns are Celling, 

Merrily, merrily, mingle they, 

" Waken, lords and ladies gay." 

Waken, lords and ladies gay. 
The mist has left the moontains gray, 
Springlets in the dawn are steaming. 
Diamonds on the brake are gleaming : 
And foresters hare busy been 
To track the buck in thicket green; 
Now we come to chant onr lay, 
" Waken, lords and ladies gay." 

Waken, lords and ladies gay. 
To the green-wood haste away ; 

We can show you where he lies, 
Fleet of foot and tall of size ; 
We can show the marks he made. 
When 'gainst the oak his antlers frayed ; 

Yon shall see him brought to bay ; 

" Waken, lords and ladies gay." 

Loader, louder chant the lay, 
Waken, lords and ladies gay 1 

Tell them youth and mirth and glee 

Run a course as well as we ; 
Time, stem huntsman, who can balk. 
Staunch as hound and fleet as hawk ? 

Think of this and rise with day. 

Gentle lords and ladies gay I 
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Practical Public Speaking 



FEDERAL AND STATE GOVERNMENT 

Two Princeton teams debated the opposite sides of a qnes- 
tion against teams for Harvard and Yale, and both were vic- 
toriooB. Nov it seems likely that this initial debate will 
result in the formation of another Triangular League, com- 
posed of these three great uniTeieitieB, and it is to be hoped 
that such will be the case. The question debated this year 
was: "Resolved, That the present distribution of power 
between the Federal and State gOTemmente is not adapted to 
modem conditions and caUa for readjustment in the direction 
of further centralization." Princeton's afSrmatiTe team, 
Robert J. Sterritt, Morton H. Fry and Robert S. Sidebotham, 
were opposed by a Harvard team, made up of £. E. Lewie, 
B. M. NuBBbaum and I. L. Sharbnan. The speeches of the 
Princeton debaters were, in brief, as follows : 

B. J. arcBBiTT. 

" Conditioiu have changed in our countrj since the Adoption of 
the Conetitution. From four miUions of people we have grown to 
eight; millions, while our teiritory, origiDtulf a strip u<Mig the 
EMtwn coast, now extends from the Atlantic to the PaeiSa 

" Business has grown in the same proportions, and institutions, 
purely local in their character in colonial days, have grown to 
national proportions. As a result, certain matters over whidi the 
State is given jurisdiction by the Constitutitm, have grown too big 
for the States. On the other hand, the nation is prevented by 
Constitutional limitations from exercising authority over these 
Bubjeete. Qrave evils are therefore able to flourish because no 
competent authority has jurisdiction. 

" CSiild lahcK- is a case in point. The States are trying to remedy 
this evil, but find themselves unable to do it, because of the \aiA 
of uniformity in State laws. For instance. West Virginia allows 
boys of twelve to work in the mines, while Ohio makes the limit 
fourte^i years, and Pennsylvania sixteen years. The minee in 
these States are in the same district. The experience of Peunsyl- 
vania has therefore been that ft is practically impoeaible to enforce 
her good law, because of the lax law of her competitors in West 
Virrania. 

"Until uniformity is secured, this will be the experience of all 
the States having good laws. This uniformity could be secured by 
some such measure as the Beveridge Bill, which would exclude frcon 
interstate oommerce those articles made by children under fourteen 
years of age. Since most mines and mills are engaged in inter* 
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■tmt« buBineM, this would strike a. death blow at the erU. Such * 
lav would protect thoM States that already hare child Ubvt laws, 
from thaw StatM that have no efficient laws. Moreorer, the child 
labor States would Bud aueh labor unprofitable because ther would 
lose their best market. Instead of depriviDg the States of any of 
their rights, it would guard them in their ettotta to protect their 
own childreQ." 



"The question of divorce at the time of the adoptioa of the Ctn- 
stitution was purelj looU. It was therefore prafectlT in aca<»d 
with the broad policy of the framers of the ConBtitutioa to dele- 
gate all power over it to the individual St&tM. But now conditions 
ore entirely difTerent, and divorce has grown from a local to a 
national question, and as a result the St«t«B are trying to control 
a national question. Eadi State l^slates on the lubject as it 
sees fit, and consequently we have almost as many vanetiea of 
divorce law as we have States. 

"It is this variation of law which gives rise to most of the 

C«sent-da.y evils of divorce. In the first place, It nullifies the good 
wB of one State and substitutes in their place the l&vest laws of 
any State in the Union. In the second place, it fosters all the evil* 
of migratory divorce, and in the third place it makes divorce easy, 
and by so doing strikes directly at tbe ' root of all good ' — the 
hrane. Here we have three tremendous evils. What is the remedy t 
Evidently, since they all arise from lack of uniformity among State 
laws, the only remedy is uniformity. There are two possible meth- 
ods of securing uniformity. The one is State action; the other, 
Federal control. Uniformity of actirai by the States on any mat- 
ter has never yet been attained. And in this matter of divorce 
especially have all attempts proved futile. 

" There is only one way left — Federal control. And it is by 
Federal control only that we can hope to secure the uniformity 
of law and enforcement necessary to eradicate present evils. It is 
uniformity for whidi we ask — uniformity by Federal control — 
uniformity of laws that will give to one person the some rights as 
to another — uniformity that will make a man's wife in one State 
his wife in any and every State — uniformity that will prevent a 
man from having more than one wife at a time under the law." 

B. 8. BIDEBOTRAU. 

"The negative case is based upon two main propositions; (1) 
The distribution in the Constitution was sound in principle. To 
this we agree. (2) In spite of changed conditions, no change is 
needed; for State problems have not become national. With this 
we disagree. Slavery grew from State to national importance, 
and we have shown that child labor and divorce have also. 

" To-day certain corporations have control of the sources from 
which we draw many of the necessities of life. These mtmopolies 
can fix prices and restrain trade by crushing out competition. We 
ask that, just as the government has dealt with monopoly of 
transportation, such as the Northern Securities case, and with 
monopolies of commerce sndi as the Addison Pipe and Steel Com- 
pany, so it be allowed to deal witli the monopoliea of prodnetioa. 
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(Sherm&n Anti- Trust Act was ttimed at this. But Supreme Court 
has decided that the Government has no pover here.) This is 
too big a question for the States. No otw imagines that tbey are 
adequate); handling it; from the nature of the case they cannot. 
It would require State uniformity of law, interpretation and en- 
forcement. 

"The Supreme Court has held that no State law shall in the 
least affect interstate commerce. This would handicap the State. 
Furthermore, no State dares to shut out these monopolies. If a 
State should try to keep out the monopolies, it would be forced to 
live without kerosene, beef, sugar, coal, and all else the monopolies ' 
control. The negative must show that uniformity of State action 
is possible, if the States are to handle the question. 

" Yet, In respect to taxes, it would pay for some States to be 
lenient. In 1B06 Governor Stokes, of New Jersey, and Governor 
White, of West Virginia, both lamented the decrettse ot the State 
tax from corporations. 

"But uniformity of law is not sufficient. There must be uniform 
interpretation and uniform enforcement. Since this uniformity is 
impossible through the State, we ask that the nation^ government 
be given jurisdiction, in the interest of the independent competitw 
and of the public." 

The Princeton team, upholding the negative, which met 
Yale at New Haven, consisted of J. A, MuUer, K. H, Lan- 
ning and T. S. Clark, while Yale waa represented by R. B. 
Lockwood, B. B. Hull and S. Berman. The speeches of the 
Princeton debaters are given below in substance: 

K. H. LANKtNO. 

" Every one knows that conditions have changed, but a wise peo- 
ple do not keep changing their system of government to meet every 
chanjge in conditions. 

" The fundamental principle which underlies our system is that 
the powers of the central, federal, authority shall be definitely 
enumerated and extended only to the regulation of foreign and 
interstate affairs; and that the reirulation of local affairs shall be 
left to local authorities. We believe this principle is wise. The 
negative is opposed to any readjustment in this distribution, for 
three reasons: First, the present distribution Is based on sound 
governmental policy. This would be violated by readjustment. 
Second, the States can exercise all the needed regulation which the 
Federal {government cannot, under the present distribution, exer- 
dse. Third, readjustment will fait as a remedy far the evils com- 
plained of, and will be dangerous in its results. I shall consider 
only the first proposition. 

" We believe that all those activities which are foreign or truly 
interstate do, under the present distribution, fall within the juris' 
diction of the Federal government, and that the regulation of all 
local activities ought to be left to local authorities. The number 
of activities in botn local and interstate Qelda has greatly increased. 
This fact is no reason for transferring the regulation of either to 
another branch of government, but merely a reason for 
the efficiency of each department of the government i 
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fleld. Tlie safe, une, conaerratiTe remedy for the evtb of mod- 
em life U not leadjQstment, but & wise diBchargv by luMi the Fed- 
eral uid State gOTemmenta of the functioas belonging to each 
under the present diitributuMis. 
" The remedjr propoeed by the affirmatiTe is an untried, radical 



remedy. Tt 
I TeadjujtiE 
lion of the 



Bion of the Federal authority within its own fleld, hut an exten- 
sion of the fleid itself at the expense of the States. It is to tiiii 
readjustment that we are opposed." 

J. A. MULLKB. 

" Tlie present diatributi<m ia adequate to meet modem oonditions. 
Problems outside the sphere of Feleral control can best be solved 
by the States. This is shown by the fact that many States are 
handling the problems under discussion successfully, and all the 
Btatcs are showinf a willingness to do so. 

" Turning to what the States are actually doing, we note tbe 
recent insurance investigations in New York, under State super- 
Tision, and the influence of that investigation on other States. We 
also marie tbe prepress in child labor le^slation in the last two 
years. Practically all the States are domg something to control 
corporate evil*. 

" Uniformity of law is not necessarily desirable. It depends on 
the kind of uniformity. The uniformity we advocate is a natural 
growth and will come, both through local agitation and growth of 
public opinion with growing ease of communication and interchange 
of ideas. On all queatione to which time and attention have 
brought a common sentiment, the difl'erences in State laws are 
those of detail rather than of principle. In the field of questions 
under disciusion, there are strong corrective forces at work, namely, 
local agitation, a growing moral Bentiment, and a tendency to imi- 
tation. All this goes to show that the States aie losing their nar- 
rowly provincial viewpoints and are making aa earnest effort to 
meet these problems in an effective way." 



"The affirmative are supporting three propositions: First, that 
the States cannot and will not solve the problems under discns- 
sion; second, that the Federal government can and will deal with 
them more efficiently than the States; and finally, that therefore 
the governing power should be readjusted and centralized. L«t us 
now compare State and Federal control for signs of that superior- 
ity which the affirmative claim for the latter. We find toat in 
matters of party and m<niey infiuence there is but little differmce 
between the two. As to the limited scope of State control, it is 
evident that if each State efficiently wmtrols these matters within 
its own borders all these problems will be solved, ^e affirmative 
attacks the States by referring to the past, but the reora^ of the 
Federal government is by no means a perfect one, and where it has 
endeavored to actually interfere with the States it has failed 
utterly. Federal control would destroy local respCAsibility and 
agitation which furnish the real remedy for these qoeations. Local 
responsibility makes the natural growtb possible. Federal control 
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would deitroj it. The 6tat« also powesa the advanta^s of lim- 
ited eiperiment and the effect of example in legiBlation. So the 
afflmuttive have failed to eetablish the Buperiority of the Federal 
orer the State governments upon which, !n the last analysis, their 
vhole ca«« rests. Finally, the tendencies of centralization are most 
dangerous. The United States is Dot a ooauuunity in the broad 
sense of that word, and central ication must mean the arbitrary 
dictation of the central power enforced against peoples differiiiKii> 
ideas and interestH, SucK dictation has never been successful. The 
affirmative are arguing for readjustment and change. Have they 
shown anything in the present conditions so serious and imperative 
as to warrant a trial of their uncertain and dangerous experimentT 
If, on the other hand, we have shown that Federal goTemment is 
no more likely to sucoeed than State control, and if we have shown 
the probable inefficiency and dangers of more centralised power at 
present, then the affirmative have failed to establish suffident rea- 
son for their proposed change in our governmental institutions." 



INHERITANCE TAX 

The Central Debating League, Chicago, Michigan and 
Northwestern TJnivereities, resulted in a double victory for 
Michigan, winning againat both the other schools. Question: 

" Resolved, that a progressive inheritance tax should be levied 
by the Federal Government, constitutionality conceded." 



B of Hdal reform. 

A. Society has a r^t to regulate inheritance. 

1. There is no natural right of inheritance. 

B. Swollen fortunes are a menace. 

1. Accumulated by unjust means. 

a. Predatory competition. 

b. Bebates. 

c. Tariffs and special privileges. 

2. Used in harmful ways. 

a. Corruption of law-makers. 

b. Thwarting justice. 

c. Crushing industrial freedom. 

d. Wasteful luxury. 

3. Create class hatred and engender extreme socialism. 

4. Corrupt our national ideals, 
a. Place wealth above wortii. 

C Inheritance tax would tend to remedy this 
L By distribution of wealth at death— 



a. by a high rate on swollen fortunes; 
\ By a ^h -"" "-' — ' "■-'" 



^h rate on collateral heirs. 
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2. By diitribution before death — 

m. By exemptiODi on giftB to charity; 

3. By putting its stamp of diMpproval on iwolkn fortimea 

•nd mere wealth-getting, 
». thui checking the demuid for extreme tocialism. 
D. State* cannot bring abont sodal reform. 
1. State lavs are not uniform. 

n. Inheritance tax should be levied as a means of reTenue retonn. 

A. Present tax system is inadequate: 

1. Defldts in the treasury. 

2. Increased expenditure of the government — 

a. Military, 

b. Panama Caiul, 

e. Internal improvements. 
S. Future needs will be great — 

a. TariS reform, 

b. Reciprocity, 

c. Defense, 

d. Internal imprOTement : 
1'. Irrigation, 

2*. Good roads, etc. 

e. Public health. 

B. Present tax system unjust — 

1. Taxes on consumption taxes. 

a. Tariff and internal revenue. 

2. OonaumptioD taxes are not kvied according to ability 



to pay. 
a. Wealthy 



afthy consume little more than poor, 
b. Burden of taxation is borne by the poor. 
3. Rich receive greater advantages from the government, 
hence ougiit to pay more. 

HEOATIVE. 

I. Inheritance tax not a good social reform measure. 

A. Doe* not strike at the root of the evil. 

1. Fortunes not a menace in themselves. 

a. A fortune of 9S0O,0O0 may be a greater sodal evil 
than one of $000,000,000. 

2. Danger of wealth depends on Its wrong accumulation 

3. Inheritance tax will not prevent rebates, monopoly, dis- 

crimination, bribery, etc. 

4. Laws aimed at unjust accumulation and use of wealth 

furnish the true remedy. 

B. It would be evaded. 

1. Low ratee are evaded. 

2. Bate must be fai^ to result in distribution of great 

fortunes. 
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n. Inheritance tax not needed as a federal revenue reform meaeure. 

A. Present syBtem adequate. 

1. Has met expenses of past and present. 

B. Present system elastic. 

1. Internal revenue taxes easily adjustsd. 

C. Present system well established and easily enforced. 

D. Present system just. 

1. Consumption taxes are not borne by the poor, 
a. Tariff b shifted in a demand for higher wages. 
]'. Made possible by a long process of adjustment. 
2". And by labor unions. 
h. Internal revenue taxes fall on the profit of the pro- 

P. Price to the consumer does not change with t, 
change in tax. 
C Many taxed articles ore used only by the rich, 
m. Inheritance taxes should be reserved to the States. 

A. Are needed by the States. 

1. To replace the personal property tax. 
£. To lighten the burdens of State taxaticm. 

B. Are a part of State taxing systems. 

1. Used in many States. 

C. If nation used the tax the States would be crowded out. 



ARMED INl^BRVENTION FOR THE 
COLLECTION OP DEBTS 

The amiQal triple contest in debate between Brown, Dart- 
mouth and Williams, one contest taking place in each college 
between one of the two home teams and a team from one of 
the two other institutions. The qneetion argued this year 
was : " Eesolved, That armed intervention is not justifiable 
on the part of any nation to collect, in behalf of private indi- 
viduals, financial claims against any American nation," and 
the debate resulted in the same ranking as that of last year. 
Brown winning with both teams, and Dartmouth with one. 
Below we present short briefe of the arguments presented by 
the Brown teams, Zechariah Chafee, George Hurley and 
Harry D. Brace, ihe affirmative team which met Dartmouth 
in Providence, and Claude R. Branch, Donald L. Stone and 
Ralph N. Dennett, who upheld the negative against Williams 
at Williamstovn, Mass. It may be mentioned aa rather 
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oiiDsaa] that both Brown teams worked from the same inter- 
pretation of the question. 

BBnr or bbowh atpibhatitb abouuekt. 
First speaker— C3iftfe«. 
Armed inteirentioo for collection of private elAima from aof Ameri- 
can nation ia not Juetifiable, for 
L It is wrong in priodple, because 

A. It violates the fimdamental prinetplee of intematioiial law 

for a ver^ slight cause; 

B. It is oootrary to the proper function of the State, and 

C. It is cootnxj to justice, since claims are exaggerated. 

Second speaker — Hurley, 
n. It it disastrous in its results, because 

A. It incurs dinger of grave international complkatione; 

B. It tends to increase the burden of debt in the South Ameri- 

can republics; 

C. It encourages a waste of the world's capital, and 

D. It disturbs pe«ce and stabititj in South America. 

Third speaker— Bruce. 
m. It is unnecessary to collect in tbi* way, because 

A. Peaceful methods have succeeded; 

B. If these should fail, claims should be settled bj The Hague 

Tribunal : 

C. The fault baa always been with European States when force 

bae been used, and 

D. In any case, force should not be used, for it counteracts the 

movement towards peace. 

BUEF OF BBOWR KIQATIVE iXSUMXnT. 

First speaker — Branch. 
Armed intervention for the collection of private financial claims 

against some American States is justiftable, for, 
I. When other means of collection have failed, armed intervention 
against any nation is essentially proper, because 

A. Justice should always be secured; 

B. Nan- enforcement of payment puts a ^emium on dishonesty; 

C. Intervention for this purpose is sanctioned by the best inter- 

national authority; 

D. Danger of undue collection is slight and can be avoided 

entirely by submission of claims to Hague Tribunal before 
intervening. 

Second Speaker^ — Stone, 
n. Armed intervention is necessary to secure justice in tropica! 
America, for 

A. The governments of this section constantly repudiate just 

debts; 

B. They insist that the final decision about claims shall rest 

with their own corrupt courts; 
C Tbey refuse to arbitrate sometimes. 
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Third speftker— Dennett, 
in. Armed iDterrentioii is beneficial in its reaulte, because 

A. It Inspires responEibiJity; 

B. In administering custom houses it removes temptation to 

revolutions; 

C. It gives confldenoe to desirable capital. 

Among others, the following books were used in the preparation 
of Brown's arguments: 

N. " The Monroe Doctrine," by T. B. Edgington. Chapters 22-88. 
"Digest of Internationml Law," by J. B. Moore. 
Report of Penfleld of proceedings before Hague Tribunal in IQ03. 
" Statesman's Year Book " (for statistiea). 
A, Minister Drago's appeal to the United States in Foreign Rela- 
tions of United Stat«B, 1003. 
President Roosevelt's Message, 1905, pp. 33-37. 
And articles in the following magazines (among many others). 
" joumat of PoUtical Economy," December, 1(K)6. 
"Atlantic Mraithly," October, 1006. 
" North American Review," VoL 183, p. 602. 
All of these oontqin material valuable for both sides, except those 
marked "N" and "A," which are useful only for the negative and 
afBrmative, respectively. 



THE SANTO DOMINGO TREATY 

Id the AmherBt-Weeleyan-WiUiams Triaogula* Debate, 
both Amherst teamB were victonous, thus wmnin^he cham- 
pionship of the Leagne. We give herewith briefs of the argu- 
ments presented by Mr. Bruce Barton and Mr. Daniel 
Beeeher, the affirmative team which met Williams, and of Mr. 
Harold J. Bally and Mr. Malcolm V. Malconian, .who 
defended the negative against Wesleyan. 

Question : " Kesolved, That the policy embodied in the 
pending treaty with Santo Domingo is a desirable departure 
in American diplomacy." 

BBKF FOB nU ATFIBMATIVE. 

Brief of argument of Mr. Bruce Barton, "OT, of Hyde Park, HI., 

first speaker for the afDrmative. 
The policy embodied in the pending treaty is desirable, [or 
I. It Is the only course of action which the United States could 
follow, for, 
A. The settlement of Santo Domingo's affairs could not be left 
to The Hague Tribunal, for 
a. Diplomatic arUtration is slow and expensive, for 

X. e.g. This was the ease in the Venemela ariiitration. 
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b. The judgment of The Hague Tribunal cannot be en- 
forced, for 

X. It has no navy nor arm;, 
c The judgmente of The Hague Tribunal are not just, for 

X. e.g. Vide the case of Venezuela. 

B. It would not have been a better plan to have had a joint 

commiiaioD of the creditor nations appointed to 
adjust Banto Domingo's afTairs, for 

a. Joint control of the finances of another nation always 

leads to disaster. 

b. Joint control always resolves itself into a control bf 

OBX, for 
X. e.g. The Clayton- Bui wer Treatv. 
f. e.g. English, French and SpaDlsb in joint control in 

z. e.g. ESogliBh and French joint control in Egypt. 

C. The United States is nnder a moral obligation to settle 

Santo Domingo's affairs, for 

a. Erery nation which has knowiedee and power is under 

moral obligation to aid a weaker neighbor. 

b. Not to have a8siBt«d Santo Domingo would have allowed 

Germany and Belgium to exploit her. 

C. Our obligation ii just as real as it was in the case of 
Cuba. 

d. John Adama uaii: "I always consider the settlement of 
America with reverence as the opening of a grand 
scheme and design in providence for the illumina- 
tion of the ignorant and the emancipation of the 
slavish part of mankind all over the world." 



The policy embodied in the pending treaty is desirable, for 
I. Intervention by the United States as provided in the treaty will 
be beneficial to the United States, for 

A. It wiU be beneficial economically, for 

a. By assisting Santo Domingo to a good government and 

efficient administration of her financial affairs, we 
increase her productive capacity and likewise her 
demand for our manufactured goods. 

B. It wiU U benefldal, politically, for, 

a By taking charge of the intervention ourselves, we do 
away with all possibility of European complica- 
tions which might arise if a combination of States 
were to try to settle Santo Domingo finances. 

b. It will make us more secure in onr possession of the 

Panama Canal. 
n. Intervention as proposed in the treaty will be benefidat U> SantO 
Domingo, for, 
A. Santo Domingo's flnanees will be put on a firm basis. 
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B. It will give her peace and proaperity, for, 

X e.g. Art, VII of the tre»ty reads, " The goyernment 
of the United States, at the coQBeut of the Domini- 
can Republic, shall grant the latter BUch aMiatance 
as the former may deem proper to restore the credit, 
preserve the order, increase the efficiency of the civil 
Bdministration and advance the material progress 
and welfare of the Dominican Republic." 
7- A great gain has been made toward the establish- 
ment of peace in the island since the adoption of 
the modus vivcndi, (Mr. Dawson in his report of 
July Ist, 1906.) 
m. Intervention as proposed in the treaty will be benefldal to the 
European powers, for, 

A. If H were not so, tbey would not have agreed to it. 

B. They know that absolute justice will be done to their in- 



BBIEr FOB THE mSATIVB, 

Brief of Mr. Harold J. Baily, tlS, of Brooklyn, N. Y., the first 

speaker for the negative. 
The policy embodied in the pending treaty la undesirable, for, 
I. It would establish a precedent for the action of the United 
States in the case of other South American States in a 
Btat« of unrest, which would be undesirable for all nations 
concerned, for, 
A. It would be undesirable to the nations of Europe, for, 

a. It would cause reckless speculation in South American 
securities by European investors, for, 
1. The United States pledges herself to collect debts 
without placing any lesponsibiUty for collection on 
the creditor. 



pay the debts of foreign creditors, we cannot escape 
the responsibility of collecting debts and adjusting 
the financial affairs of other South American States. 

b. It would be a cause of constant annoyance to the 

United States, for, 
I. The South American States are continually in a 
state of unrest. 

c. Our military expenditures would have to be greatly en- 

larged, for, 
1. Besides the military and naval forces necessary at all 
times to protect the United States territory, w« 
should have to have increased military and naval 
forces to police the South American republics. 
C It would be undesirable for the South American republiea, 
for. 
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». It would be detrimental to them ftnuieiallf, for, 

1. Unterupuloiu leaders in South America would bur- 
den tneir countries with large debts. 
b. It would be detrimental to them poUtieallT, for, 

1. The;r would become more irreaponsible than ever, for, 
X. 'niej' would be under United 8tBt«s protection. 



Brief of Mr. tlalcom V. Malconian, '07, of Springfield, Maw., the 

second speaker for the negative. 
The policy embodied in the pending treaty- is undeairable, for, 
I. It will lead na into dangerous compIicatiouB, for, 

A. It will lead ua into complications with Haiti, for, 

a. When the people of Haiti, who are of a jcaloui and 
Buspicioua temperament, see that we are settling 
Santo Domingo finances, they will fear that the 
United States will attempt to adjust their (30,000,- 
OOO debt also. 

B. It will lead ua into compUcationa with the people of Santo 

Domingo, for, 

a. The people of Santo Domingo hate the Americans. 

(Vide letter of Minister Dawson to the State De- 
partment at Wasbingtcm, Feb. I6th, 1906.) 

b. The people of Santo Domingo do not want the United 

States to interfere, for, 
I. The original proposition did not come from the peo- 
ple of Santo Domingo, bnt from President Roose- 
velt. (Vide confidential letter to Minister Dawson, 
Dec. 30th, 1004.) 

n. The treaty ia defective, for, 

A. It is partial, for, 

a. The foreign creditors, whose interest was double that 
of the United SUtes, had no aay as to how their 
claims should be settled. 

B. It conflicts with the rights of foreign creditors. 

C. The second article of the treaty requires that the employees 

of the customs houses, most of whom are Americans, 
should be under the civU and criminal jurisdiction 
of the Dominican Government. 
Art. Vn says that the United SUtes shall maintain the sta- 
biUty of the Dominican Government, not steting, 
however, whether we are to help a cruel, vicious 
government like that of Heureux, or Morales, or 
something different. 

D. There is no article in the treaty bindlim the succeeding gov- 

ernments of Santo Domingo to recogniie it. 

E. It does not give verbal expression to the effect that Uiis 

treaty, if ratified by the Senate, will not become a 
prMedent in American diplomacy. 

F. It does not define clearly the method whereby claims against 

Santo Domingo shall be adjudicated. 
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m. Th« collection of Santo Domingo's debt can be aecomplUhed 
in a. better way thMi is propoied by the pending 
teeity, for, 
A. A joint commiasion from the creditor nations should be 
appointed, for, 
a. This joint eommisaion would obviate aaaij of the difS- 
culties which aie apparent in the pending tieaty, 
for, 

1. It will eliminate from minds of foreign creditors thaJi 

the United 8tBt«8 ia partial. 

2. It wiU satisfy the Donunicans that the United States 

is not undertaking annexation. 

3. It will win admiration for the broad-mindedness of 

tbe United States. 

4. It will prove that the United States stands for a 

" Square DeaL" 

BIBLIOOBAFHT Or THE BAITTO OOIOKOO QDISTIOH. 

General references: 

Senate Documents, Mar. 6. 1906. 

Sen. H. D. Honey (Senate), Jan. 26, 1906. 

Papers relating to tbe foreign affairs of the United State! for 
190B-06. 

"North American Review," 127: 61- 

" North American Review," 128: 616. 

"North American Review," 177: 46. 

"North American Review," 177: 86. 

"Independent," Apr. 13, 'OB. 

"Nation," 80: 84; 204.5. 

"World To-day," 8: 243. 

"Current literature," 38: 391-4. 

"Arena," 31: 476. 

"Independent," 66: 473. 

"Education," 23: 277. 
Afflnuative references: 

"Outlook," 78: 189. 

"World's Work," 8: 4,816. 

"Outlook," 80: 119. 

"Review of Reviews," 31 1 203. 

" IJppincott's Magazine," 6: 200. 

"North American Review," 176: 728. 

"North American Review," 178; 76. 
Negative lefereneeB; 

"World's Work," 10: 6,731. 

"North American Review," 60: SSS. 

"Nation," SO: 146, 164. 

"Atlantic," 9Ci 667. 

"North American Review," 176: 320. 

"Facts about San Domingo," W. Packard, in "New England 
Magodne," 34: 3-16. 

"Uncle Sam as Pan-American Receiver." 

"Nation," 82: 66-7. 

" Treaty with Oiaoo," " Nation," Jan. 4, W. 
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THE OPEN SHOP 

University of Iowa and University of SouUi Dakota. 
Decision for the affirmative. 

" Resolved, That the renend welfare of the Amerieui people 
demandB the open shop pAnciple in our indnitrieH." 

Mr. A. B. Sdieel, of Iowa, opened for the affirmative. Ever tiaee 
the Ovil War we have been face to face with the problem of indus- 
trial peace. Under the closed shop the sole index of availabUitj 
of workman was hii membership in the union. Unionism must 
be TOluntar; and not eompulsor;. The workmen and emplojrer 
must alike have individual freedom. The results of the closed 
shops are discrimination against non-union men. The affirmative 
stands for better unionism which the open shop must of necessity 
produce. The open shop promotes the welfare of the emplojer hy 
making, 1, Better unionism, as unions must stand for efficiency; 
fi, preventing limitation of output. Under closed shop the unions 
are opposed to the putting in of labor-saving macbmerj. They 
dictate who shall bs employed and where material shall be pur- 
chased. The spirit of the closed shop is to do as little work for 
as much money as is possible to obtain. 

Mr. H. P. Isley, of South DakoU, spoke for the negative. Indus- 
tries in this country differ so widely that no one principle is appli- 
cable to them all. One hundred years ago the industriee were har- 
monious, and what could be said of one might be confirmed in all. 
Since that time radical changes have taken place. Employers have 
in some cases absolutely dictated power in fixing wages. He took 
a concrete case and illustrated the conditions which exist under 
the open shop where the employer can pit laborers against one 
another and force the wages below the minimum set by the union, 
and even below what may be termed a living wage. He referred 
to the power of the employer, citing an instance where the capital- 
ist employer obtained a $11 rate to carry men across the entire 
country to break a strike. In the bands of such men even the 
railroads ere weak. Legislation can do many things to improve 
the conditions under which men labor, but it cannot force the em- 
ployer to pay a living wage. 

H. O. Field, for Iowa. The closed shop is based on monopoly. 
It says that employers shall hire none but non-union men, but 
there are in the United States to-day only two and one-half mil- 
lions of union men, or 20 per cent, of the total number employed 
in our industries. Any just consideration of this question must 
admit with equal frankness the desirability for organization of 
both labor and capital. Wbere organization is voluntary and is 
carried on by just means it subserves the best interests of alt. 
Doors of the union are not open to all, Wnd in this we find the 
first monopolistio tendency of the closed shop principle as shown 
in the undue limitation of apprentices. This limitation has lately 
been characteristic of the closed shop. 

The open shop stands for voluntary organization. It allows un- 
skilled and inefficient men a chance to become efficient. Under the 
Open sliop, with its voluntary organization, the employer hires tor 
efficiency, and unless the union means greater efficiency, then no 
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vuti] thef comply with a certain condition, namelj, join the union. 
Fiuallf, the contention for the open ahop principle from the itAnd- 
point of labor is; (1) It prevents the fomuition of & labor mo- 
Dopol}'. (2) It not only does not prove dcBtruetiTe to unionism, 
but, on the contrary, promotes better unionism. (3) It does «wttf 
with unjust discrimination which is characteristie of the monopo- 
listic spirit of the closed shop. 

A. Snerin, for South Dakota. The ideal condition for applica- 
tion of this principle was; (1) Where there was free competition; 
(2) where employers pay union and non-nnion men tne same 
wages; (3) where all differences between employer and employee 
are submitted to arbitration. Under the open shop the employer 
had absolutely monopolistic power in Qxing wages, in that he 
oould make the laborers bid for the jobs. Our iromigration amounts 
to something over 1,000,000 per annum. These people are from 
southern Europe, where the standard of living is very low, and 
hence they can fill unskilled positions at lower wages than .^neri- 
can laborers, whose standard of living is much higher. Tlie sup- 

Ely of labor in our cities is far in excess of the demand, hence the 
iborer becomes the victim of circumstances pTofitable to the em- 
ployer, and must work for the wages dictated by the employer or 
starve. The government has not done its (wrt in maintaining the 
standard of labor by allowing free immigration. Wages under con- 
ditions of intense competition should be standardized. The sweat 
shop is a result of open shop principles. It was un-American and 
the laborers, and not the employers, abolished it. 

Julian E. Butterworth, for Iowa: Employers' associations were 
not formed until laborers had demanded the closed shop. The open 
shop promotes the welfare of the public at large. The primary 

Enrpoae of the closed shop is to demand a higher wage than can 
t obtained under competition. This causes an increase in prices 
which must be paid by the common people. Workmen demand and 
secure a rise of wages which causes limit of product. The great 
majority of the American people pay higher prices, due to the rise 
in wages demanded for the benefit of but a limited number which 
the closed shop principle protects. Instead of raising the level of 
all, the closed uiop raises the wages of the skillM by crushing 
the unskilled. Unions whose demands were once fair and just, 
imder dosed shop principles have become unjust and monopolistic in 
tbeir tendencies. They have taken the management of the busi- 
ness out of the employers' hands. The open shop means stronger, 
saner unionism. Every man has a right to work. 

R. F. Lyons, for South Dakota. He argued that no individual 
laborer can be allowed power which is detrimental to his fellow 
laborers as a class. There are many instances when the employ 
is in a position of stategic advantage. Standard wages ia the prin- 
ciple of unionism. When the employer is allowed to fix standard 
wages he selects a skilled workman, and by fixing a medium wage 
he scales down the wages of the unskilled laborers to a very low 

Kint. The union under the closed shop seeks to level up and not 
'cl down wages. Under the open shop the control Is shifted to 
a few men. Emplo}[ers do not pay same wages. The United States 
is a producing nation. Its general welfare is dependent on the 
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well-being of its laboring classes. We hare protected AmericMi 
capitalists against foreign infringement. Is it not equally neces- 
■aiy and desirable that we protect our American laborer againit 
foreign invarion and eompellmg him to lower his standard of lir- 
ing to compete with foieignent 



MUNICIPAL OWNERSHIP 

The second triADgolar debate between Iowa State College, 
Drake TJniversitj and Iowa Coll^ resnlted in a victoiy for 
Iowa State, Crake TJoiTerai^lofling with both teaniB and Iowa 
College with one. There \b consolation for the Tanquished, 
however, in the fact that in no case was the decision unan- 
imous, the judges' vote being two to one in each instance. 
The subject debated was: "BesolTed, That cities of the 
United States should own their street railways." We give 
briefs of the aignmentB presented by the two Iowa State 
teams, E. S. Ha^ell, I. C. Schantz and A. A. Burger on the 
affirmatiTe, and C. V. Qragory, A. C. Stelle and G. T. 
Quthrie on the negative. 

AmBlIATITE. 

The cities of the United States should own their street raUwafs,. 

for, 
I. The present conditions demand a change in polie;, for, 

A. The present conditions are intolershle, for, 

1. Street railways are grossly overcapitalised. 

2. Street railways evade just and honest taxation. 

3. Street railways give a deplorable service. 

4. Street railways charge exorbitant fares. 

B. It«gulation has proved an inadequate remedy. 

n. Municipal ownership is a successful solution to the problem, for, 
A. It is sound in principle, for, 

1. It removes that antagonism of interest whidi regula- 
tion but serves to intensify. 

2. It ia based upon sound economic g^rounds, because, 

a. Cities borrow from 1 to ? per cent, more cheaply than 

private companies. 

b. Cities co-ordinate the public utilities. 

c Lower fares mean increased traffic and decreased 
relative cost of operation. 
1'. Uunidpal ownership in Great Britain doubled and 
trebled the trafGc. 

d. Cities do not maintain corruption funds. 

e. City franchise is unlimited, exclusive and nnrestrieted. 

f. A vast " unearned increment " is saved to the public 
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B. It ia Justified in practice, for, 

1. It baa proTed ft succesa with atreet railwa^B in Great 

2. It baa proved a sucoeaa witb otber utiUtiea In the United 

Btatea. 

a. Water plants the best in the world. 

1'. Sixty per cent, now owned by tha municipalities. 
2'. M. N. Baker proTee that municipal rates ara 43 per 
cent, lower than priTate. 

b. Gas plants. 

1'. lUchmond, Va. 
2'. Duluth, Minn. 

c. Electric lighting plants. 
I'. Detroit, Hich. 

2". Nashville, Tenn. 
3'. Jacksonville, Fla. 

4'. Marshalltown, la.; Alameda, Cal.; Grand Rapids 
and Bay CSty, Mich.; Columbus, Ohio, etc. 

d. Fourteenth Annual Report of United States Commis- 

aloner of Labor proves that municipal rates are 

1'. For gaa the difference is 82 per cent. 

2'. For incandescent service the difference is 36 per 

3'. For arc service, for commercial use, the difference 

is 23 per cent. 
4'. For arc service, for pnbUc Ug^ting, the difference 

is GO per cent. 

e. Bulletin No. B of Bureau of the Census proves 

economy of municipal electric lighting. 

C. A street railway is one of the aimpleat, safest and moat 

profitable of enterprises, 
m. Municipal ownership is a necessary step to good government, 
for, 

A. Street railway companies are one of the chief sources of 

corruption. 

B. Street railway companies will remain a source of corruption 

as long as private ownership is retained. 
C Municipal ownership will tend to greatly reduce this cor- 
ruption. 

Affirmative references: 

" The CSty for the People," by Prof. Frank Parsons. 

"Municipal Monopolies," by Prof. E. W. Bemie. 

Bulletin No. 62 of U. S. Bureau of Labor, by F. C. Howe, on 

" Municipal Ownership in Great Britain." 
" Municipal Affairs," Vol. VI, 1902-03. 
Atlantic CSty Conference for Good City Government, 1006. 
Special Census Report, " Street and Electric Bailways," 1902, 
Wisconsin Free Library Commission, " Comparative Lc^ala- 

tion," Bulletins Nos. C and 6. 
Publications of American Economic Association, Sept. 1000. 
Annals of the American Academy for 1906. 
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L PreMiit ayatom of private ownerahip should b« retuDed, for, 

A. Thia ■fBtcm irtiieh is now in genera] pnteUoe throughout 

the dtie* of the conntrj' baa be«n a pTOmiaent fac- 
tor In building up our present state of proaperitf 
and iodOBtrial auperiority. By it mm are eneonr- 
■ged to adTancement and improvement, whi^ In 
turn lends its influence to stimulate aooety. Hn- 
nlcipa] ownership will remove much of this advan- 
tage and tend toward an opposite result. 

B. Thia system cannot connect small cities, or rival dties, 

such as St. Paul and Hinneapolis. In the latter case 
neither city would be likely to extend its lines to 
the other. In many dties to-day the inter-nrban 
lines connecting snuU dties are financed by the 
dty railway company, in which such lines termi- 
nate. Detroit (^tv Railway now connects over one 
hundred towns, "the questHm reads, "Cities of the 
United Statea should own." These small towns are 
dtiee of the United States and could not own their 
street railways so must do without. 

n. Hunidpal ownership will not solve street railway problem, for, 

A. Htmidpsl ownership of other public utilities, eudi as gas, 

electric light and water, have not met with suffi- 
cient success to warrant its adoption in the much 
laiger and more complex field of street railways. 

B. Munidpal ownership is impracticable, since we are told that 

present conditions are corrupt and need a change, 
and this change is to be brought about by pUc^ 
in the hands of the same men the unlimited control 
of our street railway lines. Managers bfc not 
easily available, and even if they were they must 
serve nnder an ever-changing munidpal coundl, and 
would as a consequence be greatlv hindered in their 
work. Again, there is no one neiul who has his 
fortune at stake as in private ownership. 

C. Hunidpal ownership will not reduce corruption, for in all 

cases where such a system has been installed in the 
United States, or in any way approached, such as 
New York, Boston and West Seattle, corruption 
has foUowed. Philadelphia tried munidpal owner- 
ship for sixty years and failed with her gas plant 
because of corruption. Furthermore, when such men 
as Tim Murphy and Ruef wish munidpal owner- 
ship we can only look for misgovemment. 

m. Regulation is solving street railway problem, for, 

A. It requires good service, as is now being demonstrated in 
many of our large dties, such as Detroit, Cleveland 
and others. 
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regulation the people can hold the -rital intercHt of 
tbe Btreet railway companies in hand. The com- 
panies are responsible to the people and must serve 

C. It can sell the franchise and so do away with much of the"" 

graft and corruption whieh always accompanies 
their granting. ^ ^ 

D. It can regulate the capital of the street railway company 

and BO prevent the watering of atock. This is now 
being worked out in practioe, and has the experi- 
ence gained by many years of trial, with many 
■uccesses and few failures, upon which to base a 
reform movement. Municipal ownership a new and 
practically untried in this country, and where it 
has come into use as a street railway system luts 
met with none of the success claimed for it. 
Rebuttal: 

Qreat Britain has not met with any unusual success, in the 

past city election, in London, bhrch 2d, 1907. Uunidpal 

ownership was voted down 2 to 1. Alliert Shaw, a strong 

municipal ownership man, aafK that we cannot judge our 

conditions by those of Great Britain. 
er 80 per cent, of " ' ■"' " 

United States i 

inhabitants. Street railways cannot operate in these c 

account of size. 



PUBLIC SPEAKING AT AMHERST COLLEGE 

The course in public speaking in Amheret College is pro- 
gressive from the time me student enters college until his 
graduation. 

During the Freshman and Sophomore years the work is 
required of all students and consists of declamation. Every 
student selects a declamation, and submits it to the instructor 
for his approval. The declamations are then learned, and 
the instructor personally drills the student, after whieh 
rehearsal the training is completed by Senior assistants who 
have shown especial aptitude for the work. When the train- 
ing has been finished the student delivers his declamation 
before the class. At the end of the course the instructor 
selects fifteen from the Freshman Class and fifteen from 
the Sophomore Class, who have attained the highest rank, 
and these fifteens speak before an impartial committee of 
judges, who select five from each of the fifteens. These 
fives are known as the " Kellogg Fives," and, after individ- 
ual training by the instractor, mey speak on Monday night 
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of commenc^nent week in competition for the two Kelio^ 
pries of $50 e&ch, one prize b^ng awarded to a contestant 
iiom each claB§. 

The Janior Class is elective, and consistB of lectures on 
oratotT, at^[umentation and brief drawing, debates, orations 
and aner-dinner speeches. Every member of the class writes 
an original oration, which is corrected and criticized by the 
instructor. The oration is learned, rehearsals are held as in 
the work in declamation, and then they are delivered before 
the class. A ballot is taken at the close of each exercise in 
orationB, and the best speaker of the day is awarded a prize 
of books, the gift of Mr. J. W. Ladd, of Portland, Ore. Diuv 
ing the course every student appears in two prepared debates, 
the briefs of which have been submitted to the instructor at 
least a week prior to the debate. 

The course is closed with after-dinner speeches by each 
monber of the class. This year Shakespeare's " Julius 
Ciesar " was given as a dramatic reading, for which extra 
credit was allowed. 

The coarse in Senior year is required of each Senior, 
whether or not he is a candidate for a degree. It consists of 
debates held once a we^ daring the first semester. Every 
member of the class appears in two prepared debates, the 
briefs of which have been submitted at least a week before 
the debate. At the dose of every exercise a ballot is taken 
by which the best speaker is chosen. When the coarse has 
been completed the clasa selects by ballot sixteen of those 
who have oeen elected best speakers in the weekly recitations, 
and these sixteen speak before a committee of judges, who 
choose eight. These eight appear in an extemporaneous 
debate known as the Hardy Deoate, in competition for the 
Hardy prizes of |30 and $S0. 

Two other prizes are offered in the department of public 
speaking, viz. : The Hyde prize of $100 for Hie best oration 
produced by a memb^ of the Senior Class, and the Bond 
prize of $100 for the best oration of the commencement stage. 

In all these coatesta the competition is very close. 
Fnanpting is not onlv not allowed in the final contests, but 
not even in any of tlie class-room exercises of the depart- 
ment, and a high degree of excellence is attained. 
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INTERSTATE ORATORICAL CONTEST 

PAOK COLLRQBj PASETTLLQ, MO. 

Colorado. — Olin P. Lee, UniTersity of Daiver, "Mira- 

bean or Marat." 
Nebraska. — EranB Worthly, Nebraaka Wealeyan, "David 

Idvingston." 
WiaconsiiL — Arthur Fish, Beloit College, " The Defends 

of CoDfltitutional Democracy." 
Michigan.— Albert Walrath, Eilladale College, " The EWn- 

tion of the Spirit of Americaa Democracy." 
Uisaonri. — J. D. Satherland, William Jewell College, " Al- 

troiBm: a Prerequisite of Kational Oreatness." 
Kansas. — ^W. B. McNutt, Ottawa UniveTsi^, " The American 

Problem." 
lUinois. — Charles A. Qliasan, Knox College, " The HamU- 

toniait Principle of Federal Supremacy." 
Indiana. — E. F. 0, Flynn, UnirerBity of Notre Dame, 

" Savonarola : Priest and Prophet" 
Ohio. — E. Donald Wingert, Wooster University, " The Mas- 
ter Force of ProgresB." 
Minnesota. — M. J. Haig, Carelton College, "The Tme 

Meaning of Gettysbuiig." 
Iowa. — Frank Y. Shelly, Iowa State College, " America's 

Bight to Live." 
First place, Indiana; second, Colorado; third, Illinois. 
This is the greatest college contest in the country. The 
winner has successfully competed in the local and Stote (»q- 
teste. 



THE CENTRAL DEBATING CIRCUIT 

The contests of the one quintangular debating league in 
the United States, the Central Debating Circuit, was held 
on April 5th, the ttniversitiee which took part being Wis- 
consin, Minnesota, Illinois, Nebraska and Iowa. Each insti- 
tution prepared two teams, one on each side of the questicm, 
thus meeting one opposing university at home and one 
abroad. Under this system, Wisconsin won from Iowa and 
Nebraska, and Minnesota from Iowa and Dlinois, while lUi- 
nois was victorious over Nebraska, but lost to Minnesota. 
The present agreement of the league is to continue three 
years more, thus giving each State university a chance to 
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meet each opponent twice. The subject debated this year 
was, " Kesolved, That the cities of the United States should 
seek the solution of the street railway problem through pri- 
vate ownership." 

* ♦ 
The Texas State oratorical contest, held with Baylor Uni- 
versity, at Waco, was won by Crate Dalton, representing 
Baylor University, with an oration entitled " A Crisis in 
American Economics." The second place fell to 0. 0. Touch- 
stone, representing Anstin College, with an oration on 
" Money Madness. The other contestants and their sub- 
jects were : H. W. Yates, University of Texas, " The Crime 
of Child Labor"; Stonewall Brown, Texas Christian Uni- 
versity, " The Black Peril "; G, J, Bryan, Southwestern Uni- 
versity, " Our Debt (o Trade " ; Joe N. Everheart, Trinity 
University, " Political Equality and the Commercial Auto- 
crat in America," and W. P. Charbonneau, Ft Worth Uni- 
versity, " A Present Day Problem." This is the third time in 
the last four years that Baylor has won this contest, and they 
celebrated with bonfires, Mr, Dalton will represent Texas in 
the Southern Interstate contest that meets at Monteagle, 
Tenn., in August. 



URSINUS COLLEGE 

Three years ago the trustees of Ursinus College, CoUege- 
ville, Fa., organized the Department of Public Speaking 
there, and offered the charge thereof to Professor William 
W. Chandler, who was already a member of the faculty. 
Over eighty per cent, of the students are enrolled in this 
department to-day, although every course offered is elective. 
It may be of interest to other institutions te consider the work 
in public speaking which here proves so attractive to collf^ 
students, a class who are only too apt to think the study of 
this branch of culture entirely beneath their dignity. 

I'he elementary work comprises courses in declamation, 
platform reading, extemporaneous speech and debate. The 
advanced work consists of ihe writing and delivery of ora< 
tlons by the student, besides lectures on the history of oratoiy, 
the theory of oratoiy, and oratoric style. There are assigned 
readings, reports and all other aids to thoroughness that are 
to be found in a modem college department. 

Extemporaneous speech is a part of every course, and it 
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is here, perhaps, that the most remarkable resiilts ore secured, 
not that the work of any one 8tudent is extraordinary, but 
that all attempt it with a remarkable degree of Buccees. 
Public queetione, private studies, anything the student has 
learned may be used as material for this work — ^material 
which is doubly his after he has told it to the class in a clear, 
direct, well-ordered speech. 

All work ia subjected to close criticism by the head of the 
department, so far as this is consistent with the freest and 
fullest development of originality and individuality. 

In this system of work, and in the personality of its 
teacher, perhaps, lie the secret of the advance of an unpopu- 
lar subject to the meet popular in the curriculum, and of 
its winning the respect and hearty co-operation of all the 
other departments, all in the short space of three years. 



In these days of specialized college training in oratory, 
debate, public speaking of every sort, it is hard to realize that 
twenty years ago the entire training in speech in at least one 
New England collie consisted of the recitation, or execu- 
tion, of " Spsrtacus to the Gladiators." One wonders why 
the instructor did not vary the performance occasionally 
with "Rienzi's Address to ttie Romans," for instance, 
" Parrhasius and the Captive," or " Bum's Maniac." These 
are all good "mellow drama," and would have relieved the 
wearied commencement audiences from untold misery and 
assurances that " I was not always thus." 



PUBUC SPEAKING AT YALE 

Considerable attention is paid to public speaking in Uie 
various organizationB at Yale. There are cusses in fresh- 
man, sophomore and junior oral expression, as well as courses 
in oral rhetoric and debating. Several prize contests are 
held throughout the year to encourage proficiency in these 
branches. The most popular of these is the Junior Ten 
Eyck Public Exhibition given just before Easter, in which 
cash prizes amounting to over $100 are awarded to those 
juniors in the academic department who write and deliver 
the most effective speeches on prescribed subjects. 

Later in the year comes the Sophomore Public Speaking 
Contest. At this time twelve men, chosen from previous 
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preliminaiT trialB, delivered epeechee selected from modern 
oratora. The firatprize was won by Irwin Edwin Marguliee, 
of Brooklyn, N. Y., and the second prize by Edward Otis 
Proctor, of Wakefield, Maae. 

In the Senior Pnblic Speaking Contest for the DePoreat 
prize, Soger Benton Hull was awarded the prize on his 
oration entitled " Or^on." Preeident Hadley presided and 
acted with nine professors of the university on the Conmiittee 
of Award. The participants in this final contest, who had 
been selected from tlie previous preliminary trials, and also 
the snbjecta of their orations, are given below : 

Howard Francis Bi^op, on " The Disestablishment of the 
Church of Prance," 

Edward Henry Hart, " Beowulf as an Anglo-Saxon Hero." 

Bobert Benton Hnll, " Oregon." 

Marshall Johnson Olds, " 'The Socialist-Labor Party." 

Albert Billings Buddock, " The Greek Idea of the Citizen." 

Clarence William Seymour, "The American OccapatioD 
of the Philippines." 

The DePoreat prize consiata of a gold medal of the valae 
of $100, and is awarded every year to that member of the 
senior class in the academic department who writee and 
delivers in the best manner an English oration on any sub- 
ject. 

The debating interest maintains several debating societies. 
The Freshman Debating Society is made up of freshmen in 
the academical department and first^year men in the Shef- 
field Scientific School. This year &ey debated with the 
Harvard freshmen and also met the sophomore team in the 
annual sophomore-freshmen debate. 

The Wigwam and Wranglers are two sophomore debating 
societies which limit their scope of debating to qaeetions of 
an entertaining nature. Their membership is limited to 
thirty each. 

The principal organization for the upper class debaters is 
the Yale Union. It is here that the practice is secured for 
the university debates against Harvard and Princeton, This 
year they have inangurated their first annual banquet. At 
this time toasts were responded to, proposed changes for next 
year discussed, and a thoroughly good time enjoyed by all. 
Thus the debating season has ended with as much enthusiasm 
as it began. 
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ILLINOIS INTER-COLLEGIATE CONTESTS 

The inBtitutioiiB originally incladed in tlie Illinois Inter- 
Collegiate Oratorical Association were Knox College, Mon- 
mouth College, Illinois Coile^, ShuriJeS Gollge, North- 
western University, Chicago UniTeraity, Illinois iDdastrial 
University (now the University of lUinois), and Illinois 
Weeleyan University. HcKendree Colle^, Lincoln UniYers- 
ity, Bockford Female Seminary, Blackburn University and 
Lake Forest University also joined the association at various 
periods, BO that in all thirteen colleges have been represented, 
although there have never been more than eight members at 
any one time. Five of the original eight coU^es have kept 
their membership unbroken to this time, Knox, Monmoutn, 
Illinois College, Illinois Wesleyan Universi^ and Univers- 
ity of Chicago, while Blackburn is the only one of the later 
additions whi(^ is now an active m^nber, there being thus 
six colleges in tiie league at present. 
* * 

Open to seniors only is the Smith contest in extemporan* 
eous debate, held yearly at Dartmouth ColI«^, Four men 
are chosen in preliminary trials, and the final subject is 
announced only twenty-four hours before the datfi set for the 
contest This year, with the subject, " Beeolved, That Presi- 
dent Boosevelt's assertion of dictatorial power, in matters 
legislative and political, is hostile to the best interests of the 
United States," the debate was won by the affirmative, Mr. 
Brown winning first prize, and Mr. Howard second. The 
contestants were : Qeorge H. Howard and James B. Brown, 
for the affirmative, and Clarence E. Stem and Harry G. 
Kelly, for the negative. 

The sixth annual debate betwen Lake Forest College 
and Illinois College was, " Resolved, That laws farther 
restricting the immigration of foreigners to the United 
States are inexpedient" Represented by S. P. Boh- 
inean, Jacob Schwartz and Ernest Palmer, Lake Forest de- 
fended the negative and won by nnanimoua decision of the 
judges. The Illinois team was composed of Q. W. White, 
F. S. McKinney and T. 0. Angerstein. Each college has won 
three times in tiie six contests which have been held. 

Oberlin College and Ohio Weslcyan University debated the 

Xestion, " Resolved, That a progressive inheritance tax 
mid be levied by ttie Federal Government. Constitution- 
ality conceded." Oberlin, defending the negative, won a 
xmanimous decision. 
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LEHIGH'S SENIOR PREMIUM CONTEST 

An interestiag and rather unosoal way of selecting from 
the senior class the speakers for commencement week is that 
adopted by Lehigh University, of South Bethlehem, Pa, 
Here, a month before the end of the univerflih' year, the Fac- 
ulty publiehee a list of Bubiects taken from English Litera- 
ture and Economics, entitled " Subjects for Senior Prem- 
iums," a date near the close of the following January being 
appended when the contest shall be declared closed. Any 
members of the senior class who desire now select subjects 
from this list and write dissertations thereon, which diaserta^ 
tione are sent to the Faculty for judgment under fictitious 
names. The Faculty do not, as in most contests, select the six 
best, whether good or not. They fix a certain standard of 
excellence by which every dissertation is judged. If none 
reach this standard, no orations are given during senior 
week. But if s number do succeed in passing muster, the 
six highest are chosen, the others being returned to their 
writers, whose names still remain unknown. The six suc- 
cessful candidates are now required to recast their disserta- 
tions in the form of orations, to be given during commence- 
ment week at the Senior Premium Contest, The winner 
in this is awarded the Senior Gold Medal, or, at his option, 
one hundred dollars in gold, while the other speakers receive 
senior premiums of ten dollars each. 



The subject of the recent debate between the Illinois Wea- 
leyan University and James Milliken University, of Decatur, 
111, was : " Besolved, That the United States diould subsi- 
dize its merchant marine." The Wesleyan team, which sup- 
ported the affirmative and won the debate, was made up of 
Sobert Cummins, Edward Imboden and A. A. Heinlein. 
To these, on the n^ative side of the question, MUlikin 
opposed R. McDavid, James Lively and John Lyons. 

The Tri-State Debating League, composed of West Vir- 
ginia University, Western University of Pennsylvania and 
Wooster (Ohio) University, held SLmultaneouB debates, each 
school having an affirmative and a negative team. The ques- 
tion debated was : " Resolved, That Cuba should be annexed 
to the United States." West Virginia University's two 
teams, under the direction of Professor C. Edmund Neil, 
were both successfal, one winning the afSrmative against 
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Western TJniverBity of Pennsylvama, and the other winning 
the negative egainet Wooeter UniTersi^. 

By a syEtem of money prizes'eatablished by William Dalles, 
Jr., of New York city, offered for the beet individual 
debaters. West Virginia University won tliree of the four 
possible prizes. West Virginia University has thus again 
sustained her position as champion of the Tri-State Le^e. 

Oratorical contest, Inter-Collegiate Prohibition Associa- 
tion, Denver University. — " A Responsibility," Paul V. 
West; " Individual Conviction, not Legislation, the Solution 
of Liquor Problem," William C. Millikan ; " A Plea for Pro- 
hibition," Benjamin E. Etelgeorge. First place, William C. 
Millikan. 

Grant Oratorical Contest, Colrate University. — " Napo- 
leon's Dream," Ralph Decatur Bunnell; "Roosevelt, the 
People's Candidate," Robert Miles Northup; "The Signifi- 
cance of the Japanese Victory," Clarence Lucius Foster ; " A 
Modem Struggle," Charles Monroe Cobb; " America and Its 
Immigrants," William Elmer Blake; " James Wilson, Nation 
Builder," Albert Augustine Collings, The judges awarded 
first place to Ralph D. Bunnell. 

A rather QnuBaal thing, and contrary to the usual order 
of events, in the annual oratorical contest at Qustavus 
Adolphus College, Minnesota, held to select a representative 
for the State contest, is that it is held nearly a year before 
the great occasion. That is to say, the speaker who won first 
place at Qustavus Adophns on April 8th last will appear in 
the Minnesota State contest of nest winter. He has ample 
time to prepare, at all events. The program in the recent 
contest was: "The Hero of the Seas" (Nelson), Albert 
Lorin; "The Precursor of the Renaissance" (Abelard), 
Charles J. Knock ; " The Tragedy of Lost Childhood," Daniel 
Nystrom; "The North American Indian," B, B. Peterson; 
"The Pounder of Our National Integrity" (Hamilton), 
E. E. Hedin ;" The Great American " (Lincoln), John Hall- 
berg ; " The Tragedy of a Race," C. I, Larson. The contest 
was won by Daniel Nyetrom, Carl J. Knock taking second 
place, and B. B. Peterson, third. 

WUliams College Freshman Oratorical Contest resulted 
in a victory for Grove Arthur Gilbert. The subjects of these 
oratorical declamations were: "Tribute to Rufus Choate," 
Charies Russell Brewer; " Citizenship" (Frye), Frank Nich- 
olls Dealy; "The World's Progress" (Watterson), Grove 
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Arthur Gilbert ; " The Strennonfl Life " (Eooserelt ) , Charles 
Henry Welebj; "Blenheim and Mt Vemon" (Everett), 
James Sejrmour Westbrook; "The New Sonth" (Oradj), 
Hubert William Fowle. 

The third annual declamation contest of the Uoiveraity of 
New Mexico waa held at Albuquerque during Karch, the first 
prize being a set of books on elocution, and the second a 
year's subecription to "Talent" We append a program: 
" Hazing of Valliant," WiUiams ; " Burial March of Don- 
dee," Aytoun ; " The Farmer," Garleton ; " Aristarchus 
Studies Elocution," Bisbee; "First Settler's Story," Carl&- 
ton ; " Touseaint L'Ourerture," Phillips. First prize, " First 
SetUer's Story." 

Neff Prize Contest in declamation. Baker University. — 
"Carl," (McClnre's Magazine); "The Boat Bace," (Beat 
Selections); "The Lance of Xanana," Williard French; 
"Ole Mifltis," Morse; "The Fiddle Told," Franklin; 
" Sohrab and Bnstuni," Arnold; " The Boy Orator of Zepota 
City," Davis. First place, " Ole Mistis " ; second, " The Boy 
Orator." 



In the recent Triangular Debate between Columbia, Cor- 
nell and Pennsylvania, which was won by the so-called 
Quaker University, the second place was taken by Columbia, 
which succeeded in defending the aflSrmative side of the 
question. Cornell lost to both Pennsylvania and Columbia. 

Defending the negative side of the question, " Besolved, 
That the constatation should be so amended as to give to the 
Federal Congress exclusive power to regulate marriage and 
divorce," Johns Hopkins won a unanimous decision over the 
University of Virginia in their sixth annoal debate. The 
Hopkins speakers were A. H. Mann, J. M. Holmes and 
Earl Singewald, while Virginia was represented by M. T. 
McClure, J. E. B. Happ and Gentry Hodges. 

The fourth annual debate between the Universities of 
Texas and Missouri was won by the latter institation, 
taking the n^ative side of the question, " Besolved, That 
negroes should neither be enlisted nor commissioned in &e 
United States army." The Missouri debaters were Otis and 
Prank Woodruff, while J. J. D. Cobb and B. D. Jones njdield 
the Texas side of the aigoment 

The selections given in the recent Normal Academic Con- 
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test in elocution at Baker University were: "The Lit- 
tle Drummer," " The Honor of the Woods," " Gentlemen, 
The King," " Winners by Their Own Laigth," " Lncky 
Jim," " The Love of a Stable Boy," and " Bud's Fairy Tale." 

The recent debate held between the UniveTsities of Vir- 
ginia and Carolina resulted in a decision in favor of Carolina, 
who upheld the affirmative of the question, " Resolved, That 
the street railways in the United States should be owned and 
operated by the municipalities." The Carolina debaters 
were J. J. Barker and E. 9. Dameron; the representatives 
of Virginia, H. M. Peck and J. P. Smith. 

The judges decided that, as presented by the Bates College 
Team, the affirmative side was the stronger, in the question, 
" Besolved, That it is for the interest of the United Stetes 
to esteblish a general syetem of shipping eubeidies." The 
negative of the question was upheld by Clark University, of 
Worcester, Mass., its representetivee being George H. Merick, 
Archie M. Hillman and Charles L. Phillips. The Bates 
team was made up of Guy von Aldrich, Jolm S. Pendleton 
and Harlowe M. Davis. 

The debating team of Washington and IJee University, 
Lexington, Va., was victorious over Georgia University in 
the debate which was held between the two institutions. The 
winning university was represented by Hiram H. Eagon and 
Charles E. Pilkington, wno defended the negative against 
Robert H. Jones, Jr., afld Robert S. Parker, of the University 
of Georgia, the subject being, " Resolved, That immigration, 
aided and supervised by State governments, is the best source 
from which to draw labor for the South." 

The fourth annual debate between Tulane and Texas Uni- 
versities was won this year by Texas, the subject being, " Re- 
solved, That increased immigration of laborers from Southern 
Italy to the Southern Stetes will be advantegeous to those 
Stetes." Texas, which supported the affirmative side of the 
question, was represented by Robert L. Haynie and J. T. 
Kercheville, while their opponents were Edward 0. Tabor 
and Alexander P. Ficklen. 

By a unanimous decision of the judges, Wealeyan Uni- 
versity was declared the winner of the debate with Syracuse 
on April 12th. The victorious team had defended the nega- 
tive side of the question, " Resolved, That the Sixtieth Con- 
gress should proceed to a general review of the present terifl 
schedules for the purpose of reducing duties." 
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The Sophomore debating team was victorious over the 
Jmkiors in the recent interdaaa d^ate at OettyBburg College 
on the subject, " It«solved, That the Japanese ahouTd be eli- 
gible to citizeDBhip in the United States." 

The annual oratorical competition for the Curtis Prize 
Medals vas established at Columbia College in 1903 in 
memorv of George William Curtis. None but Juniors and 
Seniors are allowed to take part in the contest, which, bj the 
way, was won last year by a full-blooded African prince, Fka 
Is^a Seme. The contestants this year were: George W. 
Ja(meB, Jr., " The Corporations and the People " ; Bernard 
A. Eosenblatt, " Palestine, the Putore Hebrew State " ; Ira 
Skutch, " A Plea for the Immigrant " ; Fremont A. Higgins, 
"Aliens and Our Altars." The judges awarded the gold 
medal to F. A. Higgins; the silver medal to B. A. R{»en- 
blatt. 

The Freshman-Sophomore contest in declamation, held 
at Knox College, adds another to the list of contests in which 
Senator Thurston's " Plea for Cuban Independence " has 
brought its speaker first prize. Second place was awarded 
to " Abraham Lincoln." The program was : " Democracy " 
(Daniel Dougherty), Mr. E. L. Morse; " A Plea for Cuban 
Independence" (Thurston), Mr. Bruce McClelland; "The 
Tapestry of Anglo-Saxon Civilization" (Gunsaulus), Mr. 
Levi Bueaell; "Our Country" (Lodge), Mr. James K. 
Greer; "The Puritan Spirit" (Beveridge), Mr. Craig Whit- 
sitt; "Abraham Lincoln" (adapted), Mr. Boi Thompson. 

The man winning first place in the annual oratorical con- 
test of Knox College is the Knox representative in the State 
contest of the succeeding year. Only Sophomores and 
Juniors are allowed to take part in the contest, and those 
competing this year were : John M, Lowrie, " John Marshall, 
the Preserver of the Federalist Ideal " ; George Prince, Jr., 
" Hearst, the False Friend of the People " ; Charles Wells, 
" A Minnteman of the Nineteenth Century " ; Eobert Szold, 
"The Religious Ideal in American Institutions"; Edward 
Felt, " The Religions Ideal in History " ; John Ludens, 
"Jeffersonian Principles of American Nationality." The 
first prize was taken by Robert Szold; second by Edward 
Felt, and third by John M. Lowrie. 

The twelfth annual contest in oratory held by the Inter- 
state League of Stat« Normal Schools, held at Emporia, 
Kan., resulted in a victory for William G. Neet, of the Mis- 
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BODri State Kormal, a young man of twenty, whose sabject 
was "Eeligion — The Vital Factor in a Nation's Derelop- 
ment." Ray Richardson, of Kansas, won second place, with 
" Thought Triumphant.' 

The College of the City of New York and the Univeraity 
of West Virginia discusBed the question, " Resolved, That the 
United States should annex Cuba." The n^atlve, presented 
by the New York team, won. 

Iowa and Kansas Interstate Normal debate. — Question: 
" That labor disputes which affect the general public should 
be adjudicated by l^ally constituted tnbunals, whose decis- 
ions ^all be enf orcible by law." Granted. " That associa- 
tions of employers and employees may be required to incor- 
porate if necessaiy." Decision for Eansas. 

Mr. Jesse P. Luton, of Vanderbilt TTniveraity, won the 
Southern Intercollegiate oraterical contest at Columbia, S. C. 
His subject was " Our Heritage as Southerners." 

The citizens' contest of Fniversi^ of New Mexico, third 
annual oratorical contest, resulted in a victory for Boy A. 
Baldwin ; second place, Frank C. Light. " Abraham Lin- 
coln: The Man," William B. Wroth; "The Anguiah of a 
Nation," Roy A. Baldwin; "The Press and Public Opin- 
ion," J. Frank Peavy; "Individualism," Frank C. Light; 
" T^e Menace of Immigration," Allan P. Keller. 

The twelfth annual tri-State intercollegiate oratorical con- 
test was held in the Geneva College chapel. Six colleges in 
Western Pennsylvania, Ohio and West Virginia were repre- 
sented. The judges of the contest awarded the first place 
to the Allegheny College representative. " An Urgent Need," 
Mr. C. H. Anderson, Muslangum CoU^; " Robert Bums," 
Mr. Walter Dunlap, Waynesburg College ; " Victory through 
Aihitration," Mr. B. T. Johnson, Bethany College; "The 
Failures of Darwinism," Mr. E. A. McGary, Geneva College ; 
"Japan, the New Nation," Mr. W. C. Cravner, All^heny 
College ; " The Visions of Youth," Mr. J. C. Smith, West- 
minster College. 

The Intercollegiate oratorical contest was held at Pomona 
College, Claremont, Cal. The first place was given to Mr. 
E. S. Minchin, of Whittier College, on the oration, " Wendell 
Phillips, the Agitator." " The Mind of the Man," Harold E. 
Thomas, Pomona College; " Wendell Phillips, the Agitator," 
E. S. Minchin, Whittier College; " Martin Luther and Indi- 
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Tidual Responeibili^ " C. A. Spanlding, Occidental College ; 
" Initiatire, the Fonodation of National Fermaneiice/' H. E. 
Cooper, UniTersity of Southern California. 

Allegheny College, Meadyille, Fa., and Albion Colle^, 
Albion, Mich., recently debated the question, " Beeolved, 
That the Federal QoTemment should levy a progreeeive in- 
heritance tax, constitutionality conceded." Albion, main- 
taining the affirmative, won the debate. A week later Alle- 
gheny won from Washington and Jefferson College with the 
alBnnative of the same question, stated thus : " Resolved, 
That a graduated inheritance tax, uniform throughout the 
United States, is desirable." 



The Northern Oratorical League is composed of Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin, Oberlin, Chicago, Minnesota and Northwest- 
ern Universities. The winner of this year's contest was 
Glenn P. Wishard, of Nortliwestem, whose subject was 
** The United States and Universal Peace." 



Northwestern University has inaugurated an interscbolas- 
tic oratorical contest, held on the evening of the interecholas- 
tie athletic meet. The schools represented this year were Cul- 
ver Military Academy, Morgan Park Academy, Lake Forest 
Academy, Grand Prairie Seminary, Elgin Academy and 
Evanston Academy. The judges gave the decision to A. W. 
Jjemke, of Evanston Academy, the Preparatory School of 
Northweatem. 
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